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PROLOGUE 


iq- 

WHICH  IS  HISTORY 

The  happenings  at  the  little  town  of  Aerschot  in  Belgium 
may  seem  to  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  story  I 
have  to  tell,  but  because  in  reality  they  vitally  influenced 
the  lives  of  two  people,  who  were  the  main  actors  in  this 
drama,  I set  them  down  here. 

In  the  main  these  happenings  have  been  told  to  the 
world,  but  so  many  things  have  been  published  broadcast 
during  these  last  months  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  When  scene  after  scene  flashes  with  lightning 
speed  across  the  stage  of  human  life,  one  is  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  first  in  the  vividness  of  the  last. 

The  tragedy  of  Aerschot  took  place  early  in  August  Iv9i4. 
It  has  passed  into  history  now — and  although  it  did  not 
seize  on  the  imagination  of  the  world  so  strongly  as  did 
the  fate  of  Louvain  and  Malines,  which  are  only  a few 
miles  away,  it  is  among  the  ghastliest  in  the  record  of 
even  German  crime  and  outrage. 

The  Germans  had  violated  their  oath,  they  had  trodden 
their  plighted  word  under  foot.  Their  promise  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  only  “ a scrap  of  paper,” 
and  this  scrap  of  paper  they  tore  in  pieces. 

“ Belgium  is  the  nearest  way  to  Paris,”  thej  said, 
“ it  is  the  easiest  too.  We  have  it  in  our  time-table  that 
we  must  be  in  the  French  capital  in  three  weeks  or  a month 
at  the  outside,  and  by  that  time  France  will  be  on  her 
knees  praying  for  peace.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  send 
our  invincible  fighting  machine  to  the  east  to  settle  with 
Russia.” 

But  Germany  made  a mistake ; Germany  did  not  believe 
Belgium  would  fight  to  protect  her  rights ; Germany  believed 
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that  Belgium  would  remain  supine  while  German  soldiers 
marched  towards  Paris.  But  Belgium  did  fight.  That 
is  why  the  time-table  came  to  nothing.  When  the 
armies  of  the  Kaiser  came  to  Liege  they  received  a welcome 
which  they  had  not  anticipated.  For  several  days  the 
little  army  held  out  against  the  besieging  hosts  and  kept 
them  at  bay.  During  those  days  the  Belgians  won  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  According  to  many  the  holding 
of  Liege  saved  Europe.  But  vengeance  came  upon  that 
little  people  presently.  Their  guns  were  at  length  silenced, 
Li^ge  fell,  and  the  ‘‘  apostles  of  Kultur ''  swept  like  a 
devastating  storm  over  the  land. 

None  but  those  who  lived  in  those  little  towns  and 
villages  between  Liege  and  Brussels  know  the  agonies  that 
were  suffered  by  that  hitherto  happy  and  peaceful  people. 
The  boom  of  guns,  and  the  tramp  of  armies,  were  knells  of 
death,  and  worse  than  death. 

Is  help  never  coming  ? they  cried,  as  they  heard 
stories  of  brutality  on  the  one  hand  and  ghastly  outrage 
on  the  other.  Day  after  day  they  waited  a,nd  no  help 
came. 

‘‘  Where  are  the  English  ? ’’  they  cried.  ‘‘  They  promised 
to  help  us ; they  are  going  to  stand  by  their  word — they 
are  fighters  and  they  will  save  us,  but  when  will  they 
come  ? 

Ah,  but  the  French  will  get  to  us  first,’'  others  would 
reply,  and  they  have  a bigger  army,  and  they  are  ready.” 

Still  day  followed  day,  bringing  ghastly  suspense  and 
hideous  torture. 

The  Belgians  had  but  little  news.  All  that  the  news- 
papers published  had  a tendency  to  quiet  their  fears  ; but 
then  all  reliable  news  was  practically  suppressed.  The  pur- 
pose of  those  in  high  places  was  to  keep  the  people  in 
ignorance.  Rumours  there  were  in  plenty,  but  rumours 
are  the  parent  of  panic  even  as  ignorance  is  the  parent 
of  crime. 

“ The  Germans  are  getting  nearer,”  the  villagers  said  ; 
“ haven’t  you  heard  ? they  are  ten  miles  this  side  of  Liege; 
soon  it  will  be  our  turn.  O God ! send  us  help ! they 
have  no  mercy,  no  honour,  these  Germans.” 

About  the  middle  of  August  the  German  hordes  drew 
near  Aerschot,  a prosperous  httle  town  of  a few  thousand 
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inhabitants.  It  was  not  well  known  to  the  world ; few 
English  people  had  ever  heard  of  it ; but  brave  men  lived 
there,  and  brave  women  too  ; and  they  loved  their  country. 

The  Burgomaster  had  received  his  orders.  ‘‘You  can- 
not keep  the  Germans  out  of  the  town,''  said  the  message 
from  head- quarters,  you  are  too  few,  and  neither  the  Eng- 
lish nor  the  French  have  come.  Offer  no  resistance,  make 
no  protest.  Let  every  one  be  silent ; do  nothing  to  give 
the  Germans  excuse  for  outraging  Aerschot  as  they  have 
outraged  other  towns." 

The  Burgomaster  was  a simple  man,  prosperous  in  a 
small  way,  and  contented.  The  fact  that  he  had  been 
elected  to  be  Burgomaster  indicates  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  people. 

How  many  children  he  had  I do  not  know ; that  he  had 
two  is  certain — ^the  Germans  have  attested  to  that  fact  in 
their  record  of  crime : one  was  a boy  of  about  fifteen,  the 
other  a beautiful  girl  three  or  four  years  older. 

When  the  German  Army  entered  the  town  the  soldiers 
were  received  with  stony  silence ; what  the  Belgians  felt 
we  can  imagine.  But  they  did  nothing,  and  said  nothing 
— aloud.  The  Burgomaster  invited  the  Chief  of  the  Ger- 
man Staff  to  sup  with  him,  and  provided  of  his  best. 
The  Germans  were  true  to  their  reputation  : they  ate  much, 
they  smoked  many  cigars,  and  drank  much  wine,  and  they 
laughed — for  were  they  not  conquerors  ? They  had  begun 
to  impress  this  little  Flemish  people  with  their  greatness, 
and  they  would  keep  to  their  time-table — at  least  within  a 
few  days  ; and  then 

Later  in  the  • evening  the  merriment  abounded,  the 
soldiers  were  filled  with  wine.  The  Chief  of  Staff  was 
elated,  and  he  uttered  words  which  the  Burgomaster's  son 
heard.  He  was  only  a boy  of  fifteen,  but  it  is  said  that  he 
had  wild  flashing  eyes.  After  he  had  heard  some  of  the 
things  which  the  German  officer  uttered,  he  rose  hurriedly 
and  left  the  room.  Why  he  left  no  one  seemed  to  know  ; 
but  presently  he  c^e  back.  Then  without  warning  he 
drew  a revolver  from  behind  his  back,  and  shot  the  Chief 
of  Staff  dead. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the 
story.  Both  the  Germans  and  Belgians  attest  to  its 
veracity. 
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Why  did  the  boy  shoot  the  German  ? 

This  is  what  the  Belgians  said  : 

The  boy  during  supper  was  sitting  near  enough  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  hear  his  conversation.  He  had  seen  the 
looks  which  this  fat,  bloated  man  had  cast  towards  his 
sister ; he  had  heard  the  words  which  he  uttered 
concerning  his  intentions.  The  boy,  maddened  by  what 
he  had  heard,  left  the  room  swiftly  and  silently.  His  face 
was  as  pale  as  death  and  there  was  a red  light  in  his 
eyes. 

A servant  seeing  him  so  much  distressed  asked  him  what 
had  happened.  ‘‘  Where  is  my  father's  revolver  ? " he 
asked. 

Why  do  you  wish  to  know  ? 

“ To  shoot  a fiend  from  hell." 

An  expressive  remark,  but  the  boy  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

“ Tell  me  more,  tell  me  all ! " cried  the  servant,  and  he 
told  the  woman  what  he  had  heard  and  what  he  meant  to  do. 

''  But  think  of  what  will  happen  if  you  do  this ; re- 
member the  command  to  your  father.  If  any  one  is  harmed 
they  will  do  to  Aerschot  and  to  its  people  what  they  have 
done  to  other  towns ! " 

The  servant  was  excited  and  trembled  violently. 

‘‘  I do  not  care,"  cried  the  lad;  ''  better  for  the  town 
to  be  burnt,  better  for  us  all  to  die,  better  anything  than 
that ! " 

''  Mon  Dieu,  you  are  right,"  said  the  old  domestic,  and 
she  found  the  revolver  and  gave  it  to  him.  Then  the  boy 
went  back  to  the  room  where  the  soldiers  were  still  drinking 
wine,  and  he  killed  the  German  Chief  of  Staff  ; killed  him 
to  save  his  sister's  honour. 

The  Germans  make  no  allusion  to  this  fact  in  their 
report ; they  say  that  the  simple  inhabitants  of  this  quiet 
town  fell  upon  their  armed  hosts  according  to  a given  signal, 
without  provocation,  and  that  therefore  they  had  to  teach 
the  Belgians  a lesson.  But  one  naturally  asked  what  a 
few  hundreds  of  unarmed  men  could  do  against  thousands 
of  trained  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth  ? Would  they  be 
likely  to  attack  them  ? The  few  Belgians  that  are  left 
swear  on  oath  that  they  did  nothing  until  the  German 
Army  commenced  its  devihsh  work,  and  then  they  only 
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did  their  best  to  defend  the  helpless  women  and  children. 
But  what  matters  ? What  was  the  word  of  a benighted  and 
ignorant  Belgian  against  the  word  of  a nation  which  treats 
its  sacred  promises  as  scraps  of  paper  ? 

Of  what  happened  afterwards  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever. The  little  town  of  Aerschot  became  an  inferno.  I 
cannot  describe  in  detail  what  took  place,  although  some 
of  these  details  have  been  published  in  our  newspapers. 
The  facts  have  been  attested  to  by  the  most  trustworthy 
witnesses.  There  is  also  the  testimony  of  people  from 
neutral  nations  who  visited  the  town  after  it  was  in  a large 
measure  destroyed,  and  they  saw  the  ghastly  aftermath  of 
that  terible  night.  There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  they 
will  never  forget  the  sight  of  those  few  white-faced  women 
and  fear-stricken,  hollow-eyed  children  who  survived  and 
who  yet  live  there.  But  I cannot  tell  these  things  here ; 
their  horror  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe. 

This  is  admitted  : the  Burgomaster,  and  the  lad  whose 
name  is  forgotten,  but  who  did  his  duty,  were  executed. 
So  were  scores  of  the  leading  townsmen.  After  that  the 
whole  town  was  given  over  to  a drunken,  lust-mad,  devil- 
possessed  soldiery.  Old  women  and  young  women  were 
dragged  from  their  beds  and  murdered.  The  inhabitants 
were  lined  up  in  close  formation,  and  then  the  German 
machine  guns  were  turned  upon  them  and  the  people  were 
mown  down  like  grass.  Defenceless  old  women  were 
trampled  under  foot  and  kicked  by  brutal  soldiers,  old 
men  were  mutilated,  little  children  were  bayoneted,  houses 
were  looted. 

Excess  of  outrage  followed  excess  of  outrage.  Families 
were  dragged  from  their  beds  and  turned  naked  into  the 
streets,  and  worse  than  worst  of  these  were  scenes  which  I 
cannot  mention. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  virtuous  compared  with 
the  deeds  of  the  German  soldiers  in  that  hitherto  quiet 
Belgian  town.  Then  finally,  as  if  in  desire  to  wipe  from 
the  slate  all  evidence  of  their  doings,  the  soldiers  lit  torches 
and  systematicaUy  went  from  house  to  house  and  set  them 
on  fire.  Out  of  about  3,000  houses  only  a third  of  them 
remain. 

The  once  prosperous  Uttle  town  is  to-day  charred, 
blackened,  ruined ; a ghastly  memory,  a place  to  shudder 
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at, — ^and  all  this  because  a lad  sought  to  defend  his  sister's 
honour. 

And  what  of  the  people,  the  inhabitants  of  Aerschot, 
who  are  yet  alive  ? Where  are  they  ? God  only  knows. 
Some  found  a place  of  refuge  in  England,  some  in  Holland, 
while  thousands  of  others  are  scattered  over  the  land,  nearly 
all  of  which  at  the  time  of  writing  is  in  possession  of  those 
apostles  of  KuUur  who,  in  their  overweening  ambition 
and  desire  for  self-aggrandisement,  have  turned  Europe 
into  a shambles. 


PART  I 


CHAPTER  I 

Towards  the  middle  of  August  1914  John  Fortescue  was 
about  to  leave  his  office  in  the  old  city  of  Antwerp  in 
order  to  return  to  the  village  of  Oulsden,  when  a meS' 
senger  came  to  him  and  told  him  that  Mr.  Herncastle 
wished  to  see  him  at  once.  Without  any  remark,  John 
went  straight  to  his  chief’s  office. 

Mr.  George  Herncastle  was  the  head  of  the  great  House 
of  Herncastle’s  in  Antwerp,  which  was  known  throughout 
Belgium  as  a banking  house,  but  which  in  reality  touched 
and  largely  influenced  the  commercial  hfe  of  the  country. 

Mr.  George  Herncastle  was  an  Englishman  of  English- 
men, although  he  had  spent  nearly  all  his  life  away  from 
his  native  shores.  Belonging  to  an  old  English  family,  he, 
like  many  other  younger  sons,  found  himself  at  an  early 
age  with  expensive  tastes  and  with  but  few  means  of 
satisfying  them. 

His  eldest  brother  was  heir  to  a baronetcy,  and  to  a 
certain  landed  estate  which  went  with  the  baronetcy. 
The  other  brothers  had  practically  nothing  but  their  old 
name  and  such  abilities  as  they  might  possess.  George, 
the  youngest  son,  when  he  left  school  at  eighteen,  found 
himself  well-nigh  penniless.  Possessing  great  determina- 
tion, however,  and  aided  by  his  family  name  and  connec- 
tions, he  found  a footing  on  the  lowest  stave  of  the  ladder 
in  a banking  business.  He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  his  work,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  found  himself  a 
managing  director  of  the  Belgian  branch  of  the  firm  with 
which  he  became  associated. 

At  thirty-five  he  founded  Herncastle’s  Bank,  and  at 
fifty  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  reached  such  eminence  that 
he  influenced  the  commercial  life  of  a small  nation. 
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Meanwhile  his  eldest  brother  had  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy,  and  was  now  Sir  Roger  Hemcastle.  The  two 
brothers  were  very  friendly,  although  they  saw  but  little 
of  each  other.  George  seldom  \dsited  his  brother  in 
England,  his  life  being  too  much  wrapped  up  in  his  busi- 
ness, while  the  baronet  never  visited  him. 

In  May  of  1914  Mr.  George  Hemcastle  received  a 
request  from  his  brother,  telling  him  that  his.  Sir  Roger's, 
presence  was  required  in  Canada  for  three  or  four  months, 
and  that  he  should  be  very  glad  if  during  the  time  he  was 
away,  he,  George,  would  give  a home  to  his  daughter 
Margaret — Peggy,  as  she  was  called  by  her  intimate 
friends.  To  tins  Mr.  George  Hemcastle  responded  with 
great  warmth.  He  made  arrangements  for  his  niece  to 
come  to  Belgium,  and  to  reside  in  his  house  at  Oulsden,  a 
beautiful  village  situated  some  thirty  miles  from  Antwerp. 

‘‘  I like  to  get  away  from  this  blessed  flat  town  when 
my  day’s  business  is  over,”  Mr.  Hemcastle  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying.  ‘‘  At  Oulsden  there  are  a few  hills,  a few  trees  ; 
and  features  which  remind  me  of  my  own  country.” 

Thus  towards  the  end  of  May  in  1914  Peggy  Hemcastle 
took  up  her  abode  at  her  uncle’s  house  situated  close  to 
this  Flemish  village.  It  was  rather  a large  establishment. 
Several  servants  were  kept,  some  of  whom  had  lived  with 
Mr.  Hemcastle  for  many  years. 

As  I have  intimated,  Mr.  George  Hemcastle  was  an 
Englishman  of  Englishmen,  although  he  had  lived  in 
Belgium  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  He  had 
lost  none  of  his  English  tastes,  and  certainly  none  of  his 
faith  in  the  power  of  his  mother  country. 

When  the  dark  cloud  cast  by  the  murder  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Austria  appeared,  which  seemed  at  that  time  no  bigger 
than  a man’s  hand,  but  which  presently  began  to  spread 
over  Eastern  Europe,  Mr.  George  Hemcastle  grew  thought- 
ful. He  knew  something  of  German  aims  and  ambitions, 
knew,  too,  that  she  was  waiting  for  an  excuse  to  pounce 
upon  France  and  to  deprive  her  of  power  to  oppose  her 
schemes.  As  negotiations  proceeded,  he  grew  still  more 
thoughtful ; but  when  at  length  Sir  Edward  Grey  sent  his 
famous  ultimatum  to  the  German  Government,  he  threw 
up  his  hands  with  delight. 

''It’s  all  right  now,”  he  exclaimed ; " even  although 
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the  Germans  may  enter  Belgium,  they  will  not  get  far. 
Our  boys  will  soon  be  upon  the  scene,  and  will  drive  them 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.''  That  was  why  he  never 
feared  real  trouble  as  far  as  Belgium  was  concerned,  and 
why  he  never  dreamed  of  moving  his  residence  from  Ouls- 
den.  Even  during  the  bombardment  of  Liege  he  seemed 
perfectly  tranquil. 

If  they  are  so  long  in  smashing  Liege,"  he  said,  what 
will  they  do  when  they  get  to  Namur — even  if  they  ever 
do  get  there  ? As  for  their  getting  to  Brussels — nonsense  ; 
before  they  can  do  that  the  Englishmen  will  have  come, 
and  the  Germans  wiU  be  on  the  run." 

Yes,  come  in.  Is  that  you,  John  ? " 

‘‘  Yes,  sir,"  said  John  Fortescue,  entering ; the  boy  said 
you  wished  to  see  me." 

'‘Yes,  my  lad;  the  truth  is  I have  received  some  dis- 
quieting news,  and  I'm  in  a dilemma.  Business  is  very 
exacting  just  now,  and  I dare  not  leave  Antwerp  to-night." 

" Can  I do  anything  for  you,  sir  ? " asked  John 

" Yes,  you  can.  Things  seem  in  a bad  way,"  and  Mr. 
Herncastle  looked  grave. 

" They  are,  sir,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  we  hear  nothing 
definite.  The  papers  tell  us  that  all  is  well,  but  they  cannot 
hide  the  fact  that  the  enemy  is  sweeping  over  the  country." 

" Mind  you,  I do  not  fear,"  interposed  Mr.  Herncastle; 
" our  men  may  be  delayed.  Naturally  they  are  ; it  must 
take  time  to  get  an  army  together.  But  here's  my  trouble  : 
I can't  get  to  Oulsden  to-night,  because  of  the  serious 
business  which  keeps  me  in  Antwerp,  and  what  I want  you 
to  do  is  to  go  back  to  Oulsden  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
bring  my  niece.  Miss  Herncastle,  here.  I have  engaged 
rooms  for  us  both  at  the  Continental.  It  will  not  be  too 
much  bother  for  you,  will  it  ? " 

"No,  sir,  no  bother  at  all.  I was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  my  lodgings  in  Oulsden.  I have  not  been  there  for  two 
nights." 

" Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  about," 
said  Mr.  Herncastle,  " but  it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the 
safe  side ; and  I don't  like  leaving  my  niece  in  a house 
with  only  servants  there." 

John  Fortescue  took  a time-table  from  his  pocket  and 
examined  it. 
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It's  all  right,  sir,"  he  said ; it's  just  seven  o'clock  now, 
and  I can  get  to  Oulsden  by  a little  after  eight.  I will  go 
straight  to  your  house,  and  if  all  is  well  I can  catch  the 
half-past  nine  train  back  here.  It  will  land  us  about  a 
quarter  to  eleven." 

Fortescue  spoke  very  quietly,  although  there  was  an 
anxious  look  in  his  eyes.  He  was  not  a man  of  many 
words,  this  young  Englishman,  but  it  might  seem  as  though 
he  had  heard  disquieting  news.  He  belonged  to  a good  old 
English  family,  and  hailed  from  the  west.  Like  his  em- 
ployer, he  had  been  obliged  on  leaving  school  to  earn  his 
own  living,  and  as  his  father  and  mother  had  been  known 
to  the  Herncastle  family,  he  had,  at  nineteen,  obtained  a 
post  in  the  Antwerp  House.  Here,  by  sterling  worth  and 
steady  attention  to  business,  he  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
become  Mr.  George  Herncastle's  private  secretary  and 
right-hand  man. 

The  previous  summer  he  had  been  sent  to  England  on  a 
mission  of  trust,  and  while  there  had  to  call  at  Sir  Roger 
Herncastle's  house.  It  was  there  he  had  met  Margaret 
Herncastle,  and  had  made  a favourable  impression  on 
her  father.  During  the  three  months  Miss  Herncastle 
had  been  in  Belgium  he  had  met  her  on  four  occasions, 
and  although  they  had  not  become  intimate,  a friendly 
feeling  had  sprung  up  between  them. 

I am  sure  I can  trust  you,  John,"  said  Mr.  Herncastle. 
‘‘Not  that  I anticipate  any  trouble.  It  is  only  a matter 
of  precaution." 

“ I will  domybest,sir,"  was  John’s  reply,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  was  making  his  way  towards  the  railway  station. 
As  he  entered  the  station  he  saw  two  men,  whom  he  knew 
held  important  public  positions,  talking  anxiously  to- 
gether. He  heard  only  a few  words  of  what  they  said,  but 
these  few  words  made  his  heart  very  heavy. 

“ The  people  know  nothing,  and  they  ought  to  know," 
said  one.  “ I have  had  it  on  certain  authority  that  Namur 
has  fallen  and  that  the  villages  and  towns  around  have 
been  devastated.  What  is  the  use  of  saying  all  is  well 
when  all  is  not  well  ? I tell  you,  from  Liege  to  Malines 
Belgium  is  a hell.  They  are  sweeping  the  whole  country 
before  them ; and  God  help  the  people — especially  the 
women ! " 
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“ How  far  have  they  got  ? asked  the  other. 

We  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  ” Ghastly  stories 
are  afloat  about  Aerschot,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  going 
to  march  into  Oulsden  to-night.” 

As  John  Fortescue  entered  the  train  and  rode  towards 
the  village  where  his  lodgings  were,  the  air  seemed  heavy 
with  doom.  At  the  little  stations  where  the  train  stopped, 
the  people  went  about  with  a fearful  expression  in  their 
eyes,  as  though  they  expected  a dread  calamity.  When  at 
length  he  reached  Oulsden  both  passengers  and  officials 
moved  as  if  in  fear. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  town  than  he  met  an  English 
acquaintance. 

” Have  you  heard  the  news  from  Aerschot  ? ” asked  the 
young  man  hoarsely.  The  Germans  have  entered  it, 
and  it’s  hell,  man — hell  let  loose ! ” Then  he  gave  some 
ghastly  details  of  that  terrible  night  in  the  quiet  Belgian 
town. 

''  Do  the  people  in  Oulsden  know  about  it  ? ” asked 
John. 

‘‘  Only  in  part,”  was  the  reply,  ''  but  they  know  enough 
to  be  panic-stricken.  Some  of  the  people  are  trying  to 
leave,  but  they  can’t.  Oulsden  is  surrounded.  Trains 
are  allowed  to  come  in,  but  none  are  allowed  to  go  out. 
The  German  Army  will  be  here  in  three  hours.” 

Are  you  sure  of  this  ? ” asked  John. 

Absolutely  certain,”  was  the  reply.  I tell  you  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Herncastle 
is  in  his  house  or  not  ? ” 

” He  is  in  Antwerp,”  replied  John ; but  Miss  Hern- 
castle, his  niece,  is  here  in  Oulsden.” 

” Then  God  help  her ! ” said  the  other.  ” No  woman 
is  safe.” 

John  Fortescue  said  nothing,  but  he  thought  deeply. 
He  determined  that  by  some  means  or  other  he  would  get 
Margaret  Herncastle  out  of  Oulsden  that  night,  and  would 
take  her  to  her  uncle  even  although  they  had  to  walk  all 
the  way  to  Antwerp.  Looking  at  his  watch  he  found 
that  it  was  already  past  nine  o’clock.  The  train  had  been 
held  up,  and  he  was  nearly  an  hour  late.  Without  paying 
any  heed  to  his  own  affairs  he  went  to  a motor  garage,  and 
after  having  ordered  a motor  to  be  at  Mr.  Herncastle’s 
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residence  immediately,  he  hurried  thitherward  himself. 
He  did  not  see  a single  German  soldier  on  the  way,  but  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  evening  he  saw  groups  of  people  talking 
to  each  other — fearfully. 

When  he  reached  Oak  House  he  found  that,  although 
night  had  fallen,  the  place  was  in  darkness.  He  knocked 
at  the  door,  but  there  was  no  response,  although  he  fancied 
he  heard  whispering  voices. 

Open  the  door,''  he  said  aloud.  ‘‘  It  is  I,  John  Fortes- 
cue;  I have  come  from  Mr.  Herncastle." 

At  length  the  door  was  partly  opened,  and  in  the  dim 
light  he  saw  some  figures  huddled  closely  together. 

''  Mr.  Fortescue,  is  that  you  ? " 

Yes,  it  is  I.  Let  me  in  quick.  Where  is  Miss  Hern- 
castle ? " For  reply  he  heard  fear-stricken  voices. 

‘‘  The  Germans  ! Have  you  seen  them  ? Are  they  in  ' 
the  town  ? We  are  told  they  are  here.  That  is  why  we 
have  locked  the  doors  and  kept  the  house  in  darkness. 
Mon  Dieu,  do  you  know  what  they  did  in  Aerschot  ? They 
are  worse  than  devils,  these  Germans.  Hark,  what  is  that  ? 
Oh,  mother  of  God,  help  us  ! " 

‘‘Is  that  you,  Mr.  Fortescue?"  It  was  Margaret  Hern- 
castle who  spoke. 

“ Yes,  I want  to  speak  to  you  at  once." 

A minute  later  John  had  entered  the  house,  and  saw 
half  a dozen  servants,  all  of  whom  were  in  a state  of  panic. 

“ Come  this  way,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  and  Margaret  Hern- 
castle led  him  into  a dimly  lit  room,  where  every  curtain  was 
drawn.  The  girl  was  very  calm,  although  it  was  evident 
her  mind  was  filled  with  anxious  thoughts. 

“ Raimer  has  been  to  the  town,"  she  said,  ‘‘  and  has 
brought  back  terrible  news.  Some  people  have  escaped 
from  Aerschot  and  they  told  terrible  stories.  He  says  that 
Oulsden  is  surrounded  and  that  in  two  hours  the  Germans 
are  going  to  take  possession.  Do  you  think  it  is  true  ? " 

“ I am  afraid  it  is,"  replied  John. 

“ Does  uncle  know  ? You  know  he  has  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  the  Germans  entering  Belgium." 

“ He  is  convinced  of  danger  at  last,"  replied  John, 

" He  wants  me  to  take  you  to  Antwerp  to-night." 

“ Will  you  ? Oh,  can  you  ? " cried  the  girl. 

“ I have  ordered  a motor  car  to  be  here  immediately, 
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and  if  it  is  possible  I will  get  you  away.  I know  a private 
road  out  of  the  town,  and  there  may  be  a chance.  The 
motor  car  should  be  here  now.  The  man  promised  he 
would  get  it  here  at  once.’^ 

‘‘  I am  ready,”  she  replied,  I can  go  at  once.” 

His  presence  seemed  to  give  her  conMence.  The  young 
man's  quiet  ways  and  steady  resolution  lent  her  strength. 

Can  you  do  anything  for  the  servants  ? ” she  asked. 

“ I am  afraid  not,”  replied  John.  He  was  listening 
intently  for  the  sound  of  the  motor  wheels. 

The  story  of  Aerschot  is  terrible,”  she  said  after  a few 
seconds'  silence.  ‘‘  There  is  no  doubt  about  its  truth,  and 
oh ! Mr.  Fortescue,  I have  met  that  Burgomaster's  daughter, 
and  spoken  to  her.  Those  German  soldiers  are  not  men, 
they  are  fiends  ! You  think  we  can  get  to  Antwerp,  don't 
you  ? ” 

‘‘  Do  not  fear,”  said  John  quietly;  as  I told  you  just 
now,  I know  a little- used  road  by  which  I can  get  out  of 
Oulsden.  . . .” 

I wish  the  motor  would  come,  though,”  he  added  under 
his  breath. 

He  went  to  a window  and  listened,  but  heard  only  distant 
noises.  There  was  nothing  Hke  the  sound  of  approaching 
motor  wheels. 

''  It  is  said  they  were  going  to  march  into  the  town  at 
ten  o'clock,”  said  the  girl  presently,  ''  and  that  they  have 
encircled  it  so  that  no  one  can  escape.” 

That  may  be  only  baseless  gossip,”  said  the  young 
man. 

''  What's  that  ? ” Both  strained  their  e^s  to  listen. 
It  was  the  sound  of  many  excited  voices  follcrwed  by  wild 
cheers.  Hoch  ! Hoch ! ” rang  out  on  the  night  air. 
Then  there  was  brutal  laughter. 

John  Fortescue  knew  that  the  worst  had  happened. 
Even  this  httle  town,  which  was  not  on  the  road  from 
Liege  to  Brussels,  had  not  escaped.  Again  the  young  man 
went  and  looked  out  through  the  window.  There  was  no 
signs  of  a motor  car,  and  it  would  be  madness  to  try  to 
escape  without  it. 

Screams  and  excited  shouts  rang  throughout  the  house, 
the  servants  were  evidently  in  a state  of  panic ; two  of 
them  rushed  into  the  room  where  John  was. 
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Holy  mother,  help!  The  saints  preserve  us  ! We  are 
all  lost  1 They  have  come,  the  devils  have  come  1 they 
cried.  What  shall  we  do  ? I heard  them  in  the  garden/’ 
“ Leave  the  room;  they  will  not  harm  you,”  John  said, 
with  a confidence  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

Again  John  was  left  alone  with  the  girl,  who  by  this  time 
was  pale  to  the  lips,  although  her  eyes  were  steady. 

She  went  to  a cupboard  and  unlocked  it.  A second  later 
the  young  man  saw  that  she  held  a revolver  in  her  hand. 

''  Mr.  Fortescue,”  she  said  quietly,  “ I want  you  to 
promise  me  something.” 

What  ? ” he  asked. 

‘‘  If  they  come  here” — she  suppressed  a shudder  as  she 
spoke — ” and  if  there  is  any  danger  of  my  falling  into  their 
hands — you  know  what  I mean  ” — and  the  girl’s  face  was 
drawn  and  agonised,  I want  you  to  promise  me  some- 
thing— will  you  ? ” 

‘‘  If  I can,”  he  said  quietly.  “ What  is  it  ? ” 

Will  you  take  this  revolver.” 

John  took  it  almost  mechanically.  Even  yet  he  did 
not  know  what  was  in  the  girl’s  mind,  and  he  was  listening 
for  the  motor  wheels. 

‘‘  You  will  stop  with  me,  won’t  you  ? ” 

‘‘Yes,  of  course  I will.  You  do  not  think  I would  leave 
you  ? ” He  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying.  His  mind 
was  full  of  wild  thoughts. 

“ This  is  what  I want  you  to  promise  me,”  and  her 
voice  was  strangely  tense.  “ That  revolver  is  loaded,  and 
if  there  is  any  danger  of  my  falling  into — into  their  hands, 
I want  you  to  shoot  me,  to  kill  me.” 

“ No,  no.  You  cannot  mean  that  1 ” he  almost  gasped. 
“ Yes,”  she  replied.  ” I do  mean  it.  I know  what  they 

did  at  Aerschot — and — and ” 

Again  there  was  a sound  of  excited  voices. 

“ Deutschland  fiber  AUes  1 Hoch  1 Hoch  ! ” 

The  servants  were  screaming.  “ They  are  coming, 
coming  here—^here  ! ” was  their  frenzied  cry. 

“ Promise  ! ” said  Margaret  Herncastle  hoarsely.  ‘‘No 
one  will'be  safe,  and  they  will  treat  the  English  worse  than 
they  have  treated  Belgians.  I would  rather  die  a thousand 

times,  rather  die  than — than Oh,  promise,  Mr. 

Fortescue ! ” 
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‘‘  But  not  that — not  that  I 

“ Then  give  me  back  the  revolver ! '' 

No,  no  ! I promise  ! cried  John  ; I promise. 
Rather  than  see  you  fall  into  their  hands,  I~God  helping 
me,  I — I will  kill  you  ! 

There  was  a sound  of  trampling  feet,  and  a confusion  of 
guttural  voices.  John  heard  what  was  being  said,  and  he 
grasped  the  revolver  tightly. 

A few  seconds  later  he  knew  that  the  Germans  had 
entered  the  house.  The  servants  were  screaming  with 
mad  frenzy. 


CHAPTER  II 


John  Fortescue  and  Margaret  Herncastle  looked  at  each 
other  steadily.  Each  heard  the  panic-stricken  servants’ 
cries,  and  the  heavy  tread  of  many  feet.  They  heard,  too, 
the  guttural  shouts  of  the  German  soldiery,  and  each, 
bearing  in  mind  what  had  taken  place  at  Aerschot,  was 
fully  aware  of  the  danger. 

‘‘  Perhaps  they  will  demand  food  and  drink,”  said  John 
quietly  ; ''if  they  do,  and  if  the  servants  give  them 
what  they  want,  they  may  not  think  of  coming  here.” 

Margaret  Herncastle  made  no  reply.  She  was  looking 
steadily  into  John’s  pale  set  face,  listening  all  the  while. 

" Help,  help  ! ” screamed  one  of  the  women. 

" Who’s  going  to  help  you  ? ” said  one  of  the  invaders 
in  broad  German.  " Your  police  are  all  afraid,  and  your 
toy  soldiers  have  run  away.  We  are  masters  now.  Here, 
Johann,  this  old  girl  is  too  ancient  to  be  a sweetheart  for 
me.  She  will  do  for  you.” 

There  was  a loud  brutal  laugh  at  this,  and  John  Fortescue 
saw  Margaret  clench  her  hands  nervously. 

" Besides,”  said  another,  " there  is,  so  we  are  told,  an 
Enghsh  beauty  here.  A sweet  young  thing  not  twenty 
yet.” 

" Yes,  and  where’s  her  father,  or  uncle,  or  whatever 
he  is  ? ” said  another  voice.  " He’s  as  rich  as  a Jew,  and 
I want  him.  I care  nothing  about  women.  I want  money- 
bags.” 

" And  I want  wine  and  cigars,”  cried  another.  " It’s 
all  ours.  We’ve  beaten  you,  and  we  mean  to  have  every- 
thing.” 

" Go  away,”  screamed  the  servant.  " There  is  no  one 
here.  The  house  is  empty.” 

**  The  house  empty,  is  it  ? We’ll  see  about  that.  We 
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are  going  to  search  every  room  from  cellar  to  cock-loft. 
It  belongs  to  an  Englishman,  and  we  are  going  to  give 
both  him  and  the  English  girl  a taste  of  how  we  mean  to 
treat  all  the  Enghsh  when  we  get  to  England/’ 

''  Come  on — this  way  to  the  wine-cellar,”  shouted 
another. 

''  I don’t  think  they’ll  harm  the  servants,”  whispered 
John ; and  now’s  our  chance  to  get  away.” 

''  How  ? ” asked  the  girl  eagerly. 

” Through  the  window,”  and  John  went  towards  a 
window  that  faced  the  gardens. 

He  did  not  pull  aside  the  curtains,  however^.  Before  he 
could  place  his  hands  on  them,  both  heard  shouts  outside, 
and  the  noise  of  many  voices. 

” The  rich  Enghshman  and  his  pretty  daughter,”  John 
heard  some  one  say.  This  is  the  right  place.” 

” You  remember  your  promise!  ” said  Margaret  hoarsely. 
” Yes,  I remember,  and  I’ll  not  fail  you.” 

He  still  held  the  revolver  in  his  hand.  Outwardly  he 
was  calm,  but  every  nerve  was  in  tension,  his  heart  was 
beating  wildly. 

Meanwhile  the  noise  in  the  house  increased.  Loud 
drunken  shouts  were  heard  everywhere,  followed  by  brutal 
laughter.  The  women  servants  were  screaming,  while  the 
two  old  men  servants  were  protesting  angrily. 

” Where’s  the  pretty  Enghsh  miss  ? ” John  heard  one 
man  say.  She’s  going  to  be  my  sweetheart.  I claim  her 
as  my  very  own — my  very  own.” 

” No,  mein  Gott,  no.  She’s  going  to  be  mine,”  shouted 
another.  ” You  can  have  the  old  man’s  money-bags  if 
you  hke,  but  the  Enghsh  miss  is  going  to  be  mine.” 

But  where  is  she  ? We  haven’t  found  her  yet  ? ” 
Both  John  and  Margaret  heard  the  slamming  of  doors, 
and  the  noise  of  heavy  footsteps  overhead.  Evidently 
nothing  was  sacred  to  these  marauders. 

This  way,  this  way  1 ” and  both  of  them  heard  them 
surging  back  towards  the  room  in  which  they  were.  A 
moment  later  half  a dozen  Germans  entered. 

‘‘  Here  she  is  1 ” 

There  was  a loud  shout  of  ribald  laughter  as  he  spoke. 
John  felt  his  muscles  harden,  and  he  knew  he  was  capable 
of  doing  any  desperate  thing. 
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In  the  dim  light  of  the  room  John  could  scarcely  tell 
whether  they  were  private  soldiers  or  officers,  but  he  saw 
that  their  faces  were  flushed  as  if  by  much  wine,  while 
their  voices  were  thick  and  hoarse. 

''  Ah,  but  she's  a beauty,  far  too  good  for  this  fellow. 

I tell  you  this  little  darling  is  too  good  for  a dirty 
Belgian." 

" But  he's  not  a Belgian.  He's  English.  You  needn't 
worry  any  more,  my  man ; this  girl  is  mine." 

John  did  not  speak.  Words  seemed  of  no  avail  then. 
He  wanted  to  pounce  upon  them,  to  fight  them,  to  die 
fighting  if  need  be.  His  mind  was  filled  with  wild  turbulent 
thoughts,  his  heart  burned  with  hot  anger. 

A huge  German  approached  Margaret,  and  looked  at 
her  with  a gloating  look  in  his  eyes. 

‘‘  Yes,  you  are  English,"  he  said,  " and  you  are  going 
to  be  my  sweetheart." 

“ No,  no,  mine  ! " shouted  another,  and  then  the  room 
was  filled  with  drunken  ribaldry.  Words  were  spoken 
which  caused  the  little  self-control  which  John  still  pos- 
sessed to  ebb  away.  He  did  not  want  to  do  anything 
to  endanger  Margaret,  and  even  yet  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  save  her. 

'*Who  shall  say  all  English  girls  are  ugly?"  shouted 
the  huge  German  who  had  first  spoken,  " this  one 
is  a beauty.  Don't  begrudge  me  my  good  fortune  in 
finding  her.  Besides,  you  were  at  Aerschot.  I was 
not." 

Then  he  went  towards  Margaret,  who  stood  looking  at 
him  steadily  Her  face  was  very  pale,  but  she  did  not 
lose  control  over  herself.  Perhaps  she  was  relying  on 
John  Fortescue's  promise. 

“ Leave  the  room,"  she  said  to  the  man. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  look  in  her  eyes.  Perhaps  there  was 
something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  checked  him. 
Anyhow,  he  stood  still. 

''  He’s  afraid,"  shouted  some  one ; " afraid  of  the 

pretty  English  miss.  Kiss  her,  Karl.  If  you  don't,  we  | 
will."  i 

" Yes,  I will,”  said  the  man  who  had  been  called  Karl,  i 
" Come,  my  beauty,  give  me  a kiss."  ! 

" How  dare  you  ! ” 
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She  was  losing  control  of  herself  now.  The  thought  of 
the  bloated  German  kissing  her  seemed  to  unnerve  her. 

''  I dare  anything  to  have  you  for  my  sweetheart/'  he 
said,  with  a drunken  hiccup.  And  you  are  going  to  be, 
too."  Then  he  uttered  words  which  I cannot  set  down. 

He  placed  his  great  arms  around  her  neck  and  tried  to 
draw  her  to  him,  while  the  girl  fought  to  keep  him  away. 

All  around,  the  others  were  uttering  brutal  obscene 
language,  while  John  Fortescue  stood  like  one  paralysed. 
He  was  maddened  at  all  he  heard,  maddened  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  powerless.  His  capabilities  of  action  seemed 
to  be  gone ; he  was  like  a man  rooted  to  the  ground. 
All  power  of  connected  thought  had  left  him. 

It  was  the  most  terrible  moment  of  John's  life,  for  at 
that  moment  he  realised  what  he  had  never  dared  to 
dream  of.  It  came  to  him  suddenly ; the  fact  that  he 
loved  Margaret  Herncastle  overwhelmed  him,  and  for  the 
moment  paralysed  him.  It  was  then  he  remembered  that 
rather  than  she  should  fall  a victim  to  these  men,  he  had 
vowed  to  shoot  her,  to  kill  her. 

He  scarcely  knew  what  it  meant  when  she  had  extracted 
the  promise  from  him.  His  mind  was  too  bewildered,  too 
torn  with  conflicting  thoughts.  Now  as  she,  with  out- 
stretched hands  and  flaming  eyes,  kept  the  man  from  her, 
he  felt  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  promised. 

What  1 kill  the  woman  he  loved ! To  destroy  her 
with  his  own  hand,  when  he  would  have  given  a thousand 
lives  if  he  possessed  them  to  save  her  from  harm  ! Yes, 
that  was  what  he  had  promised,  and,  as  I said,  the  thought 
for  the  moment  paralysed  him,  made  him  incapable  of 
action. 

To  do  that  which  the  boy  had  done  at  Aerschot  would 
have  been  easy.  At  that  moment  he  would  willingly  have 
killed  the  Chief  of  Staff,  or  a dozen  chiefs  of  staff ; but  to 
kill  the  woman  he  loved ! The  Belgian  lad  did  not  kill 
his  own  sister.  He  only  killed  the  man  who  threatened 
her  honour.  And  yet,  better  he  <had  killed  her  ! Better 
a thousand  times  for  her,  and  for  the  town. 

He  looked  at  the  bloated  sensual  crew  v/lio  had  forced 
themselves  into  the  room.  He  heard  what  they  said,  and 
knew  what  was  in  their  minds.  He  saw  the  face  of  the 
man  Karl,  into  whose  face  Margaret  was  looking  with 
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such  intense  loathing,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  did  notliing, 
she,  Margaret,  would  be  the  victim  of  these  men’s 
passions. 

Although  it  has  taken  me  some  minutes  to  set  this  on 
paper,  it  all  passed  through  John  Fortescue’s  mind  and 
heart  like  a flash.  He  lived  years,  centuries,  in  that 
fateful  moment.  All  his  life,  all  his  future,  all  Margaret’s 
future,  everything  worth  living  for,  were  centred  in  that 
moment,  and,  as  I said,  he  was  for  the  moment  paralysed. 
Then  the  shackles  which  bound  him  snapped.  He  realised 
the  issues  of  the  moment,  and  although  hell  would  dog  his 
heels  for  ever  if  he  killed  her,  he  knew  he  would  rather 
have  it  so  than  that  he  should  break  his  word. 

Stop ! ” he  cried  madly ; ''  leave  her,  leave  the 

room ! ” 

The  great  fat  German  laughed.  His  words  broke  the 
power  of  Margaret’s  angry  eyes. 

‘‘  Knock  this  English  fool’s  brains  out,”  he  shouted  loudly. 

He  approached  Margaret  again,  his  arms  outstretched. 
His  fat  bloated  face  was  close  to  hers.  His  foul  breath 
fell  on  her  cheeks. 

Mr.  Fortescue  ! keep  your  promise  ! ” she  cried. 

He  lifted  the  revolver,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  He 
heard  Margaret  scream.  Had  he  killed  her  ? He  did 
not  know.  She  was  still  standing.  Perhaps  the  loathsome 
German  had  kept  her  from  falling.  Again  he  fired,  and 
again,  while  the  men  in  the  room  were  for  the  moment  so 
overwhelmed  that  they  did  nothing. 

His  brain  was  whirling,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be  losing 
consciousness.  With  his  smoking  revolver  yet  in  his 
hand,  he  went  towards  them.  He  had  taken  only  two 
steps  when  he  sapped ; he  saw  Margaret  fall  to  the 
ground,  her  face  as  pale  as  death ; then  the  German 
staggered  back,  and,  with  a hoarse  gurgle  in  his  throat, 
dropped  at  his  own  feet. 

He  remembered  no  more  after  that,  except  that  there 
was  a wild,  confused  uproar.  This  was  followed  by  a 
heavy  blow  on  his  head.  A thousand  lights  flashed  before 
his  eyes,  while,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  his  arms  were  torn  from 
their  sockets,  and  his  body  was  being  pounded  by  awful 
weapons.  Then  all  was  over.  Everything  was  black. 
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It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  have  been  unconscious 
for  days,  weeks,  months.  Such  an  awful  gulf  of  time 
appeared  to  exist  between  the  present  and  that  awful 
night,  that,  when  at  length  he  had  the  realisation  that  he 
was  still  alive,  John  Fortescue  felt  he  was  living  in  a new 
century,  a new  world. 

Everything  was  very  still,  very  unreal.  He  had  no  idea 
where  he  was,  or  what  had  become  of  him,  neither  were 
his  senses  sufficiently  clear  to  realise  his  surroundings. 

He  tried  to  move  his  head,  whereupon  he  felt  a sharp, 
shooting  pain,  then  everything  became  dark  again. 

There  was  another  awful  lapse  of  time,  but  this  lapse 
was  not  a great  blank  darkness.  Flitting  figures  seemed 
to  move  on  the  dim  stage  of  his  existence.  They  were 
confused  and  unreal,  but  they  suggested  something  posi- 
tive. What  he  saw  might  be  the  creatures  of  his  own 
imagination,  although  he  thought  they  had  some  objective 
reality.  In  any  case  they  suggested  to  him  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  alive — in  a confused,  indefinite  way,  it 
might  be,  but  alive. 

A hot  sun  was  upon  him,  rays  of  light  reached  him 
through  green  leaves  and  flowering  shrubs.  Birds  chirped 
in  the  tree  branches,  he  was  out  in  the  open  air,  and  it 
was  day. 

Still  he  lay  in  a semi-comatose  condition,  while  vague 
thoughts  passed  through  his  brain.  He  tried  to  think  of 
the  past,  but  nothing  definite  came  to  him.  He  knew 
there  was  a past,  but  that  past  had  no  milestones,  no 
outstanding  features,  nothing  that  differentiated  it  from 
the  future. 

The  past  and  the  future  were  alike  unknown  and  unknow- 
able. There  was  no  difference  in  them,  save  that  the 
past  was  a great  blank  chasm,  while  the  future  seemed 
grey  and  trackless. 

Then  suddenly  something  seemed  to  snap,  and  he  became 
fully  conscious.  Memory  began  to  do  its  work,  dark 
clouds  were  rolled  away,  and  he  saw.  He  remembered 
what  Miss  Herncastle  had  said  to  him,  remembered  the 
journey  to  Oulsden,  remembered,  too,  the  awful  scenes 
which  followed. 

He  tried  to  cry  out,  tried  to  move  his  body,  and  then 
the  agony  he  suffered  was  so  great  that  life  seemed  un- 
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bearable.  The  whole  ghastly  drama,  however,  was  clear 
to  him.  What  he  had  felt,  and  what  he  had  done,  flashed 
before  his  mind  with  the  speed  of  light. 

Again  he  looked  around  him,  and  found  himself  lying 
in  a shrubbery.  How  he  came  there  he  did  not  know. 
It  might  be  that  some  one  had  thrown  him  there  as  though 
he  were  a dead  dog. 

What  had  become  of  Margaret  Herncastle  ? What  fate 
had  befallen  her  ? 

The  question  brought  him  such  pain  that  he  groaned 
aloud.  . . . 

He  heard  voices  near  him,  and  wondered  who  spoke. 
Could  it  be  the  Germans  ? If  so,  he  must  make  no  noise — 
his  hfe  might  depend  on  his  silence.  But  no,  that  would  not 
do,  his  own  life  was  nothing  ; he  must  find  out  whether  he 
had  killed  Margaret  Herncastle,  he  must  know  the  truth, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

He  tried  to  shout  aloud,  but  his  efforts  resulted  in  little 
more  than  a groan.  Still,  it  had  its  desired  effect. 

''  What  is  that  ? he  heard  some  one  say,  in  the  Flemish 
tongue. 

Some  one  groaned,”  was  the  reply. 

At  length  he  was  able  to  articulate  a word,  Help ! 
Help  ! ” he  groaned. 

‘‘  It  sounds  like  some  one  lying  in  the  bushes;  see,  they 
are  all  trampled  down.” 

Yes,  a man  is  there.”  v 

A second  later  he  saw  two  Flemish  working-men,  stand- 
ing close  beside  him. 

It's  not  a German  soldier,”  said  one,  ‘‘  so  it's  all  right.” 
No,”  said  the  other,  ''  it's  that  young  man  who  often 
visited  the  rich  Englishman.  Don't  you  know,  haven't 
you  heard  ? ” 

‘‘  Heard ! we've  all  heard  enough  since  last  night.  A 
lot  of  German  soldiers  broke  into  Mr.  Herncastle’s  house, 
and  smashed  up  everything  before  they  set  fire  to  it. 
This  young  man  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  tried 
to  save  Miss  Herncastle.  They  say  he  killed  her  in  trying 
to  kill  the  Germans,  but  I heard  he  was  dead.  It  is  said, 
down  in  the  town,  that  the  soldiers  killed  him  for  killing 
one  of  their  men,  and  that  they  left  his  body  in  the  house, 
after  setting  fire  to  it.” 
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And  where  is  the  young  lady  ? ’’ 

‘‘  Ah ! that  I can't  tell.  God  only  knows  what  has 
become  of  her." 

All  this  came  to  John  in  rough,  disjointed  sentences,  and 
in  a confused  kind  of  way.  One  thing  was  plain  to  him, 
however — he  had  done  his  work,  he  had  kept  his  promise 
to  Margaret  Herncastle. 

We  must  do  something  for  him,  anyhow,"  continued 
one  of  the  men.  '‘See,  he  is  bleeding;  there  is  a great 
wound  in  his  neck,  his  hair  is  clotted  with  blood  too.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  they  meant  to  kill  him,  and  thought 
they  had." 

" Widow  Bergson  is  a kind  soul,  she  will  take  him  in; 
we  will  take  him  there.  And  then  one  of  us  will  go  and 
fetch  a doctor.  There,  you  lift  his  feet,  and  I'll  get  my 
hands  under  his  armpits,  and  we'll  carry  him." 

They  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  but  John  groaned 
out  for  them  to  desist,  he  could  not  bear  the  pain. 

" Fetch  a doctor  first,"  he  whispered. 

" All  right;  you  go,  Jean." 

One  of  the  men  rushed  away,  while  the  other  remained 
with  him. 

" Tell  me  what  has  happened,"  said  John. 

"You  know  the  soldiers  broke  into  the  house  like 
devils  they  are,  they  half  killed  the  servants,  and  then 
burned  the  house  down." 

"Yes,  but  Miss  Herncastle,  what  became  of  her  ? " 

" I don't  know.  It  is  said  that  she  is  dead,  and  that 
you  killed  her." 

" I killed  her  ! " 

"Yes,  people  say  that  in  firing  on  the  soldiers  you  iiot 
her,  but  we  know  nothing  definite.  It  is  all  a terrible 
story,  isn't  it  ? Cheer  up,  sir  ! the  doctor  will  soon  be  here." 

" But  where  am  I ? " 

" In  Mr.  Herncastle's  garden.  You  can  almost  see  the 
house  through  the  trees.  Such  a beautiful  house  too  it 
was,  and  now,  ah  ! but  those  Germans  are  devils." 

" Then  you  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  Miss 
Herncastle  ? " 

"No,  we  know  nothing,  except  that  people  say  you 
killed  her,  by  accident." 

“ And  how  did  I come  here  ? " 
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The  man  shook  his  head.  The  good  God  only  knows/' 
was  his  reply. 

John  felt  his  head  swimming  again,  and  then  another 
great  blackness  fell  upon  him. 

After  that  he  had  a confused  remembrance  of  whispering 
voices  near  him,  and  being  carried  he  knew  not  whither, 
of  pain  which  amounted  to  agony,  and  then  a strange, 
delicious  restfulness. 


CHAPTER  III 


For  a long  time  John  Fortescue  was  conscious  only  of  one 
thought,  of  one  ardent  desire.  No  one  must  know  where 
he  was.  He  did  not  know  his  reason  for  this,  nevertheless 
the  desire  became  almost  a frenzy. 

‘‘  Let  no  one  know  where  I am,'’  he  whispered,  again 
and  again,  and  Widow  Bergson  promised  him.  Perhaps 
she  did  it  because  she  wanted  to  quiet  him,  perhaps  she 
saw  some  reason  in  his  oft-repeated  cry.  The  doctor  also, 
a little,  fat,  round  Belgian,  made  the  same  promise,  and 
said  he  would  make  the  two  Belgian  peasants  swear  to  be 
silent. 

As  fortune  would  have  it,  the  situation  of  the  cottage 
in  which  John  lay  made  his  request  easy  to  be  granted. 
It  was  a little,  one-storied  building,  which  lay  back  from 
the  lane,  and  almost  hidden  by  foHage.  Few  people 
traversed  the  lane,  and  those  who  did  might  easily  pass 
the  house  unnoticed.  Besides,  Widow  Bergson  was  almost 
as  anxious  as  John  to  keep  his  presence  secret.  Up  to  now, 
she  had  been  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  and  while  the 
German  soldiers  had  not,  as  yet,  treated  Oulsden  as  they 
had  treated  Aerschot,  ominous  reports  had  reached  her. 
She  had  heard  of  drunken  revelry,  and  of  brutal  outrage. 
Even  although  the  Germans  had  spared  the  little  town, 
like  all  women  of  her  class,  her  mind  had  been  full  of  terrible 
fear  of  what  the  Huns  would  do  should  they  reach  her, 
and  she  devoutly  hoped  that  as  her  cottage  was  some  little 
distance  from  the  town,  it  would  pass  unnoticed. 

Three  days  went  by,  and  her  hopes  grew  stronger. 
Nothing  had  happened.  She  heard,  too,  that  nearly  all 
the  Germans  had  left  the  town,  and  had  joined  the  main 
army,  which  marched  towards  Brussels. 

During  these  three  days  John  lay  almost  in  a condition 
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of  stupor.  Nothing  was  clear  to  him.  He  had  a vague 
idea  that  he  was  well  cared  for,  and  that  some  one  was 
attending  to  his  wounds,  but  little  else,  beyond  the  fact 
that  his  hiding-place  must  be  kept  secret,  else  he  could  not 
fulfil  the  mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  What 
that  mission  was  he  did  not  know,  but  that  did  not  seem 
to  matter  to  him.  It  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  he  was 
ready. 

Days  had  lengthened  into  weeks,  and  weeks  into  nearly 
a month,  before  John  fully  awoke  to  consciousness.  The 
wound  in  his  head  had  evidently  been  serious,  and  this 
had  made  him  incapable  of  connected  thought. 

John  knew  that  his  thinking  powers  had  returned  to 
him,  when  one  morning  he  saw  the  little  doctor  enter. 

You  are  “better,’'  cried  the  doctor. 

‘‘  Yes,  Dr.  Geishie,”  rephed  John.  ‘‘  A few  minutes  ago 
everything  was  blurred  and  confused,  but  as  I heard  you 
enter  the  door,  I felt  as  though  I suddenly  came  to  life. 
There  are  many  things  I want  you  to  tell  me. 

'‘Not  yet,”  replied  the  doctor;  " I must  see  whether  you 
are  fit  to  talk  first.” 

John  waited  impatiently  while  the  little  man  took  his 
temperature,  counted  his  pulse,  and  examined  his  wounds. 

"Yes,”  said  Dr.  Geishie,  " you  are  decidedly  better.  I 
will  talk  to  you  for  ten  minutes,  not  more.  You  need  not 
ask  questions;  I know  what  is  in  your  mind.  I have 
listened  to  you  for  days,  when  you  did  not  know  what  you 
were  saying.  First  of  all,  the  Germans  have  seized  every- 
thing, and  this  little  town  is  no  longer  our  own.  It  has 
been  a terrible  time,  although  we  have  been  treated  far 
better  than  Aerschot,  the  good  God  be  praised.  I am 
allowed  a good  deal  of  hberty,  because  I am  a doctor.  Al- 
most every  one  else  is  treated  as  though  he  were  a dog.” 

John  listened  impatiently,  while  the  little,  fat  Belgian 
panted  out  this  information.  It  was  all  very  interesting, 
but  it  was  not  what  he  wanted  to  hear. 

" But  Miss  Herncastle ? ” 

" Stop,”  said  Dr.  Geishie,  " I can  tell  you  nothing  about 
her.  There  were  a good  many  people  killed,  and  buried 
without  inquiry.  Doubtless  she  was  buried  with  the  rest.” 

" What  are  your  grounds  for  saying  that  ? ” asked  John. 

" Now,  now,  be  patient,  my  young  friend.  You  must 
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know  that  during  the  first  day,  after  the  Germans  entered, 
we  were  all  so  frenzied  that  we  had  no  clear  idea  of  what 
took  place.  Not  a man,  or  woman,  or  child  in  Oulsden 
but  crept  around  in  fear  of  outrage,  torture,  and  death.” 

''  But  you  must  have  heard  something  ? ” and  John’s  voice 
quivered  with  anxiety. 

The  doctor  looked  at  John  inquiringly  for  a few  seconds, 
and  seemed  to  hesitate  whether  he  should  speak  plainly. 

What  is  that  young  lady  to  you  ? ” he  asked,  ''  or 
what  was  she  to  you  ? ” 

” The  niece  of  my  employer,”  was  John’s  reply.  ” I was 
sent  from  Antwerp  by  her  uncle,  that  night,  to  take  her 
back  to  Antwerp.  I was  responsible  for  her  safety.” 

” Is  that  all  ? ” asked  the  doctor. 

” No,  it  is  not  all,”  replied  John.  ''  When  I reached  the 
house  from  Antwerp  I found  all  the  servants  in  a state  of 
panic.  I found,  too,  that  not  only  they,  but  Miss  Hern- 
castle,  had  heard  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Aerschot. 
As  a consequence,  they  were  mad  with  fear.  I had  ordered 
a motor  car  to  come  to  Mr.  Herncastle’s  house,  and  while 
we  were  waiting  for  it  the  German  soldiers  came.  Then 
it  was  that  Miss  Herncastle  made  me  promise  a terrible 
thing.” 

” What  ? ” asked  the  doctor. 

''  That  rather  than  let  her  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
German  soldiers,  I would  kill  her.  She  gave  me  a revolver, 
and  made  me  vow  to  do  it.” 

And  you  promised  ? ” The  little  doctor  spoke  eagerly. 

‘‘  Yes,  I promised.” 

‘‘  And  you  did  it  ? ” 

I did  it,”  replied  John  quietly.  I bore  as  long  as  I 
could ; but  you  know  what  these  German  soldiers  are, 
and  when  I saw  that  she  was  in  danger  of  being  their 
victim,  I shot.  I fired  three  times.” 

''  And  what  happened  ? ” asked  the  doctor. 

” At  first  I was  afraid,”  John  went  on  quietly,  but 
when  a great,  brutal  soldier  tried  to  put  his  arms  round  her 
and  when  I saw  the  look  in  her  eyes,  I fired.  I think  it 
frightened  the  German  soldiers  too,  for  they  made  no 
attempt  to  restrain  me.  Perhaps  there  was  no  time, 
but  she  gave  a cry,  and  fell.  Then  the  soldier,  Karl,  I 
think  they  called  him,  he  fell  too.  He  staggered  back, 
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, and  fell  at  my  feet,  gurgling  as  though  he  were  chUced. 
But  beyond  one  single  cry,  Miss  Herncastle  made  no  sound 
whatever.  I thought  she  fell  dead,  but  I was  not  sure. 
After  that  I think  the  soldiers  rushed  on  me.  I felt  an 
awful,  dull  pain  in  my  head,  a thousand  lights  flashed 
before  my  eyes,  and  then  nothing  more.’’ 

John  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  doctor’s  presence 
as  he  spoke,  rather  he  was  like  a man  who  was  recalling 
some  horrible  happening  of  the  far-back  past,  and  was  re- 
peating it  to  himself. 

And  after  that  you  knew  nothing?  ” said  the  doctor. 

Nothing,  until  what  appeared  to  me  a long,  long  time 
after,  and  then  I woke  to  find  myself  lying  in  a shrubbery, 
while  the  rays  of  the  sun  shot  through  the  leaves.” 

That  was  some  distance  from  the  house,”  said  the 
doctor;  ''  you  don’t  know  how  you  got  there  ? ” 

‘‘No,”  said  John  ; “ now  tell  me  what  you  know.” 

“ Thank  God  ! thank  the  good  God  ! ” said  the  little 
doctor,  in  a low  voice.  “You  are  right;  better  dead  than 
alive — to  be  in  their  hands.” 

“Tell  me,”  John  repeated  anxiously. 

“ The  house  was  burnt  down,  you  know  that,”  said  the 
doctor,  “ and  it  is  said  in  the  town  that  the  young  lady’s 
body  was  taken  and  buried  with  a lot  of  others.  How 
many  we  scarcely  know,  even  yet,  and  the  Germans  will 
tell  us  nothing.  Some  think  they  are  afraid.  You  see 
there  is  great  indignation  all  over  the  world  at  what  they 
have  done  in  Belgium,  and  they  are  anxious  to  keep  every- 
thing secret.  Some  say  that  you  shot  her  by  mistake — 
that  you  intended  to  kill  the  German  soldier.  Others  that 
you  killed  her,  because  you  wanted  her  dead — that  you 
were  afraid  for  her  to  hve,  afraid  of  what  she  might  say 
about  you.  That  is  the  story  which  the  Germans  keep 
alive.” 

“ And  have  they  not  tried  to  find  out  about  me  ? ” 
asked  John. 

“I  cannot  tell,”  replied  the  doctor;  “I  should  think 
not,  especially  as  every  one  speaks  of  you  as  dead.  On 
my  way  here  a German  officer  told  me  that  you  deserved 
your  fate,  and  that  you  died  like  the  brute  you  are.” 

“ And  Mr.  Herncastle  ? ” said  John,  a few  minutt's 
later,  “ what  of  him  ? does  he  know  ? ” 
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‘‘  I cannot  tell/'  replied  the  doctor,  All  sorts  of 
stories  are  afloat.  Some  say  he  has  been  in  Oulsden,  but 
I have  not  seen  him.  Others,  still,  that  he  has  sent  people 
from  Antwerp  to  find  out  why  his  niece  has  not  arrived 
and  what  has  become  of  her.  But  we  can  learn  nothing 
definite.  The  place  is  in  the  hands  of  those  cursed  Germans. 
They  rule  us,  and  say  what  we  must  do,  and  what  we 
must  not  do.  They  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  Belgium 
now.  They  have  driven  the  French  and  the  Enghsh  back 
and  back,  until  they  are  within  fifteen  miles  of  Paris. 
The  Belgian  Government  has  removed  from  Brussels  to 
Antwerp,  and  the  Germans  say  they  will  take  Antwerp 
in  a week.  Oh  ! why  were  the  French  not  ready  ? Why 
did  not  the  English  come  in  greater  numbers  ? " And 
then  the  httle  doctor  burst  into  a wail  about  the  ghastly 
atrocities  which  the  Germans  had  committed,  about  the 
ruins  of  Louvain  and  Malines,  and  the  terrible  condition 
of  the  whole  country. 

But  there  ! " he  cried  presently,  ‘‘  I have  done  wrong, 
I said  I would  not  talk  to  you  for  more  than  ten  minutes, 
and  I have  been  exciting  you  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 
I shall  never  forgive  myself  if  I have  done  you  harm. 
Widow  Bergson  ! " he  shouted  aloud.  ''  See,  I will  give 
him  this  draught  now.  If  he  is  not  asleep  in  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  give  him  this,  and  if  he  is  not  asleep  by  noon — 
ah ! — but  I will  come  at  noon,  and  see  for  myself,"  and 
the  little  doctor  waddled  away. 

In  spite  of  his  terrible  anxiety,  John  was  asleep  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  lay  unconscious  for  a long  time. 
When  his  senses  came  back  to  him,  however,  he  had  much 
food  for  thought.  For  a time  he  was  almost  overwhelmed 
by  what  had  happened,  and  he  began  to  think  of  what  he 
had  better  do.  That  Miss  Herncastle  was  dead,  he  did 
not  doubt.  He  had  fulfilled  his  vow,  and  obeyed  her 
command.  The  thought  to  him  was  ghastly  beyond 
words,  and  he  sometimes  felt  himself  going  mad,  as  he 
realised  the  nature  of  his  deed.  But  he  did  not  repent  of 
it.  Rather,  he  was  glad  that  he  had  done — what  he  had 
done.  Better,  a thousand  times,  that  she  should  be  dead 
than  that  she  should  be  the  victim  of  those  brutal,  drink- 
maddened  soldiers.  And  when,  later  in  the  day.  Widow 
Bergson  told  him  of  the  ghastly  doings  of  the  German 
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soldiers  in  their  quiet  little  town,  he  felt  more  than  ever 
glad.  His  blood  ran  cold  at  what  he  heard,  for  although 
the  tragedy  of  Aerschot  was  not  repeated  in  every  detail, 
enough  was  repeated  to  make  him  rejoice,  with  a kind  of 
insane  joy,  that  he  had  robbed  these  inhuman  devils  of 
their  prey.  Especially  was  this  true  as  he  recalled  what 
they  had  said  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Herncastle  on  that 
terrible  night. 

But  what  could  he  do  ? Did  Mr.  Herncastle  know  ? 
Where  was  he  now,  and  what  would  Sir  Roger  Herncastle 
say  when  news  was  brought  to  him  of  his  daughter's  fate  ? 

It  was  his  duty  to  let  them  know.  By  some  means  he 
must,  as  soon  as  possible,  creep  out  of  Oulsden,  and  make 
his  way  towards  Antwerp. 

Strange  to  say,  the  doctor's  conversation,  although  it 
had  terribly  excited  him,  left  him  no  worse.  Rather, 
when  he  awoke  the  following  day,  he  found  himself  much 
better  ; he  could  move  his  limbs  without  pain  ; he  could 
think  clearly.  During  those  long  days,  when  he  had  been 
unconscious.  Nature  had  been  applying  her  healing  balm. 

He  wondered  why  he  had  been  allowed  to  remain  there 
undiscovered  so  long.  The  Germans  could  not  know  of 
his  existence,  or  they  would  long  ere  this  have  wreaked 
their  mad  vengeance  on  him.  His  safety  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  believed  him  dead,  while  the  remote  position  of 
Widow  Bergson's  house  had  helped  to  keep  the  truth 
from  them.  But  he  must  get  away;  by  some  means  he 
must  reach  Antwerp,  and  he  anxiously  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  little  doctor,  who,  he  thought,  might  help  him  to 
carry  his  hopes  into  effect.  But  Doctor  Geishie  did  not 
come  that  morning,  neither,  indeed,  did  he  appear  during 
the  whole  day.  John  wondered  at  this,  especially  as 
Widow  Bergson  told  him  that  the  little  man  had  allowed 
no  day  to  pass  without  coming. 

“It  is  said  that  the  Germans  have  threatened  to  bom- 
bard Antwerp,  and  are  marching  that  way,"  cried  the  old 
woman  ; “ but  I think  they  will  not.  They  are  being 
driven  back  from  the  Marne,  back  and  back.  They  can- 
not reach  Paris,  after  all.  Oh  ! if  I were  only  a man,  and 
young ! " 

“ Are  there  many  in  the  town  ? " asked  John. 

“ In  Oulsden  only  a few.  I know  very  little,  but  I am 
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told  they  strut  about  the  town  as  though  they  owned  it. 
They  go  into  shops  and  take  what  they  want ; they  enter 
what  house  they  will ; they  eat  and  drink  what  they  like, 
and  they  treat  us  as  though  we  were  mud  under  their 
feet.  Ah  ! but  there  will  be  a reckoning  time.” 

''  Help  me  to  get  up,”  said  John. 

“ Help  you  to  get  up  ! You  must  be  mad.” 

‘‘No,  no;  I want  to  see  if  I can  walk,”  persisted  the 
young  man. 

Widow  Bergson  repeated  her  views  about  his  sanity ; 
nevertheless,  as  he  threatened  all  sorts  of  things  if  she  did 
not  humour  him,  the  old  dame  at  length  helped  him 
while  he  staggered  around  the  room. 

“ Ah,  but  you  are  better,”  the  old  lady  admitted.  “ In 
a week  now  you  will  walk  by  yourself.” 

“ In  less  than  a week,”  said  John  grimly.  “ But  there, 
let  me  get  back  to  bed  again.” 

The  next  day  passed,  and  still  the  little  doctor  did  not 
come.  “ Perhaps  he  thinks  I no  longer  need  his  services,” 
thought  the  young  man.  Still  another  day  passed,  and 
by  this  time  John  was  able  to  walk  alone.  The  doctor 
had  not  yet  arrived,  and  he  was  afraid  to  take  any  steps 
to  act  upon  his  desires  ; indeed,  he  kept  religiously  indoors, 
although  he  would  gladly  have  gone  out  into  the  smiling 
sunlight. 

On  the  fourth  night  after  awaking  to  consciousness, 
when  the  cottage  was  quiet  and  John  was  on  the  point 
of  going  to  sleep,  a stealthy  knock  was  heaxd  at  the  door, 
and  soon  after  the  little  doctor  appeared  in  a state  of  great 
agitation. 

“ I could  not  come  before,”  he  whispered.  “ I have  felt 
sure  these  last  few  days  that  I have  been  suspected, 
watched.  That  is  why  I have  not  come.” 

“ But  if  they  think  me  dead?  ” said  John. 

” Yes,”  interrupted  the  doctor,  “ that  has  been  what 
has  saved  you.  But  I have  heard  whispers,  and  I have 
been  asked  awkward  questions.  I know  nothing  certain. 
But  how  are  you  ? can  you  walk  ? ” 

John  told  him  of  the  progress  he  had  made. 

‘‘  Bien  ! bien  ! ” said  the  doctor.  “ Tres  bien  ! But 
you  must  get  out  of  this.” 

The  doctor,  although  a Belgian,  had  always  conversed 
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with  John  in  French.  It  seemed  to  be  the  language 
farthest  removed  from  the  hated  German. 

''You  see”  he  went  on,  " although  they  believe  you 
dead,  there  is  some  mystery  about  you.  How  did  you 
get  in  those  bushes,  such  a distance  from  the  house  ? 
They  found  charred  bodies,  almost  past  recognition,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  sure  that  yours  was  among  them. 
That  is  why  they  suspect.” 

" And — are  they  certain  about — that  is — Miss  Hern- 
castle  ? ” asked  John. 

" Quite  certain.  But  if  they  find  you,  they  will  tear 
you  limb  from  hmb.  They  boast  that  every  hair  of  a 
German's  head  is  sacred,  and  you  who  have  killed  a 
German I don’t  like  to  think  what  they  would  do.” 

" There  are  not  many  Germans  in  the  town,  are  there  ? ” 
asked  John. 

" Only  a few,  but  they  flood  the  country.  They  are 
nearing  Antwerp.  Still,  Oulsden  is  not  guarded  like^  it 
was.  It  is  of  the  past,”  and  the  little  doctor  waved  his 
hand.  " That  is  why  you  may  have  a chance.” 

" How  ? ” asked  John  eagerly. 

" We  are  not  far  from  the  Dutch  frontier  here,”  replied 
the  little  doctor.  " If  you  could  creep  through  ! ” 

" Yes,  yes,”  said  John.  " How  ? ” 

" Let  me  see  you  walk  again,”  said  the  little  man 
anxiously.  ''  Ah  ! bien,  bien ! Mais  vous  etes  tres  faible 
encore.” 

" No,”  said  John,  " I can  walk  miles,  miles.  I must 
get  back  to  Antwerp.  Don’t  you  see  I must  tell  Mr. 
Herncastle  ? He  must  know,  even  although  the  news 
will  be  terrible  ! I must  tell  him  what  I have  done.  Don’t 
you  see,  I have  done  a ghastly  thing  ? I shot  her,  even 
although  I would  gladly  have  died  myself  if  I could  have 
saved  her  life.  But  he  must  know,  her  father  must  know, 
know  everything.  All  sorts  of  garbled  reports  will  have 
reached  them.” 

" I tell  you,”  cried  Dr.  Geishie  impatiently,  ''  the 
country  is  full  of  German  soldiers,  right  up  to  the  Dutch 
frontier.  You  could  not  go  five  miles  without  being 
taken.  Then,  God  help  you  ! ” 

" Then  what  did  you  mean  just  now,  by  asking  me  if  I 
were  strong  enough  to  walk  ? ” 
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And  they  would  murder  me  too,  if  they  found  out,” 
said  the  little  doctor  pathetically,  without  apparently 
hearing  John’s  question.  To  them  the  life  of  a Bel- 
gian, the  life  of  an  Englishman,  is  nothing ; but  if  any 
should  dare  to  lift  his  hand  against  a German,  or  to  think 
of  anything  which  does  not  please  their  high  and  mighty 
majesties,  means  cruelty,  devilry,  death.  But  there,  I’ll 
^isk  it.” 

Risk  what  ? ” asked  John. 

I may  not  be  able  to  get  to  you,”  said  the  doctor, 
but  I will  try.  I have  a patient  who  lives  six  miles, 
seven  miles,  the  other  side  of  the  town.  I will  get  out 
my  little  motor  car,  boldly,  openly,  and  I will  go  to  see 
her.  She  does  not  need  me,  but  what  matter  ? I can  say 
I am  anxious.  Then  if  the  Germans  ask  me  where  I am 
going  I will  tell  them.  If  they  insist  on  coming  with  me, 
I am  helpless,  I am  helpless.  If  they  do  not,  then,  in  two, 
three  hours’  time  I will  be  here  ; but  you  must  get  away, 
you  must  get  away,  and  to-night.” 

‘‘Yes,”  said  John  eagerly. 

“ Listen,”  replied  the  doctor.  “ We  are  fourteen  miles 
from  the  Dutch  frontier.  Now  then,  if  you  leave  the  house 
and  walk  down  that  little  lane,  you  will  by  and  by,  say  in 
half  an  hour,  get  to  a well-made  road.  It  is  long  and 
level  and  straight.  Four  miles  on  there  is  a little  farm 
and  windmill.  You  ought  to  get  there,  if  you  can  walk 
as  well  as  you  say  you  can,  before  daylight.  You  take 
this  letter  and  give  it  to  the  man  there,  and  he  will  hide 
you  through  the  day.  Then  you  should,  if  you  are  strong 
enough,  and  if  you  are  not  seen  by  those  cursed  Germans, 
be  able  to  walk  to  the  frontier  the  next  night.  Oh  ! but 
you  cannot  do  it,  you  cannot  do  it.  You  are  too  weak.” 

“ But  I will  do  it,”  said  John  grimly. 

“ On  the  frontier  there  is  a httle  hamlet  called  Patzen. 
There  is  also  an  inn  called  The  Wild  Grapes.  It  is  kept 
by  a man  who  knows  me.  He  is  Dutch,  but  he  loves 
Belgium.  You  will  give  him  this  card,  and  he  will  help 
you.  Luckily  you  speak  Flemish.  That  is  all,  because 
once  in  his  house  you  will  find  means  of  getting  into  Hol- 
land, and  then ” 

‘‘  Trust  me,”  said  John,  “ I will  get  through  somehow.” 

‘‘  No,  no,”  panted  the  little  doctor,  “ but  you  will  not 
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try  to  do  this  if  I come  for  you  in  three  hours.  It  is 
half-past  nine  now  • if  I am  not  with  you  by  a quarter  of 
an  hour  past  midnight,  then  go.  But  I will  be  with  you 
if  I can.  Have  I made  all  things  plain  ? 

“ Thank  you,’’  said  John.  Thank  you  a thousand 

times.  If  ever  it  is  in  my  power ” 

Stop,  stop,”  said  the  little  man.  ‘‘  I want  no  thanks. 
You  are  English,  and  your  country  is  trying  to  save  mine ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  Belgium  will  be  saved. 
Her  s^vation  may  come  through  seas  of  blood,  but  it  will 
come.  Perhaps — the  good  God  only  knows — but  perhaps 
we  needed  this  terrible  visitation  to  bring  us  to  our  senses. 
Perhaps  we  had  forgotten  God,  forgotten  that  Christ  died 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  It  may  be  that  this  war 

is  needed  to  make  us  realise,  to  make  us  all  realise but 

there,  I must  not  stay.  Be  ready,  I will  tell  Widow 
Bergson.  Oh,  that  I were  a young  man,  and  my  breath 
were  not  so  short ! ” 

But  for  the  suggestion  of  the  sublime  in  the  little  man’s 
words  and  presence,  John  would  have  almost  felt  hke 
laughing. 

He  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and  panted 
furiously,  but  his  kindly  heart  and  exalted  feelings  led 
the  young  man  to  forget  his  almost  grotesque  appearance, 
and  caused  him  to  realise  the  nobility  of  his  heart. 

Three  hours  later  John  sat,  dressed,  in  his  little  bed- 
room, waiting  and  listening.  It  wanted  but  two  minutes 
to  the  time  Dr.  Geishie  had  mentioned,  but  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  the  sound  of  wheels,  or  of  any  noise 
whatever. 

The  middle  of  September  had  now  come,  and  although 
the  night  was  fine,  the  autumn  mists  enshrouded  the  trees. 
Widow  Bergson  crept  into  the  room. 

” He  told  me  I must  not  see  you,”  she  whispered.  ‘‘  That 
I must  be  deaf  and  blind,  that  I must  know  nothing.  But 
you  will  not  mind  my  kissing  you?  ” The  old  dame  was 
nearly  seventy,  and  was  not  attractive  to  look  at,  but  John, 
who  had  no  mother,  had  learnt  to  love  her  almost  like  a 
mother. 

‘‘  May  the  good  God  preserve  you,”  she  murmured,  as 
she  kissed  him.  ‘'It  is  not  long  I have  to  live  now,  but 
I shall  be  thankful  to  the  day  of  my  death  that  I have 
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been  able  to  give  you  a home.  There,  there,  no  thanks, 
and  I do  not  want  your  money. 

‘‘  But  you  must  have  it,''  said  John.  ''  See,  I have 
plenty,  they  did  not  rob  me.  Here  are  five  hundred  francs, 
and  some  time,  if  God  spares  me,  you  shall  have  more." 

Tears  rolled  down  the  old  woman's  face,  as  she  bade  him 
good-bye,  and  then  John  went  to  the  door,  and  Ustened. 
There  was  no  sight  or  sound  of  the  coming  doctor.  He  felt 
very  weak  and  feeble,  in  spite  of  the  almost  unnatural 
energy  which  possessed  him.  His  heart  fluttered,  his 
limbs  trembled. 

" But  I must  do  it,"  he  said.  A minute  later,  not  know- 
ing what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him,  he  made  his  way 
along  the  lane  which  the  doctor  had  mentioned,  leading 
to  the  road  which  was  the  highway  to  the  Dutch  frontier. 


CHAPTER  IV 


John  had  only  gone  a short  distance,  when  he  stopped, 
and  looked  towards  the  cottage  which  had  sheltered  him 
for  so  many  days.  As  he  did  so,  his  eyes  swept  across  the 
surrounding  country,  and  he  saw  the  trees  which  grew 
in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Herncastle’s  house.  The  memory 
of  that  terrible  night  surged  back  into  his  mind.  He 
saw  himself  waiting  with  Margaret  Herncastle,  and  listen- 
ing for  every  sound.  He  heard  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers, 
as  they  entered,  heard  too  the  brutal  threats  they  made. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  a witness  of  a terrible 
tragedy.  In  a way  he  could  not  understand,  the  man  who 
stood  holding  a revolver  in  his  hand  was  not  he,  John 
Fortescue,  at  all.  It  was  a stranger  whose  mind  he  did 
not  know.  He  saw  himself,  pale  with  anguish,  quivering 
with  passion ; saw  the  brtltal  soldiers  surging  round,  and 
uttering  wild  threats,  heard  their  vile  language.  It  was 
all  an  awful  memory,  a ghastly  torture.  He  saw  the  look 
in  Margaret  Herncastle’s  eyes,  appealing  and  agonised. 
Then  he  shot,  once,  twice,  thrice  ; and  Margaret  Herncastle 
had  fallen  dead ; while  the  great,  gross  soldier  tumbled 
at  his  own  feet,  with  a gurgling  groan. 

And  she  never  knew  what  it  cost  me,''  he  said  aloud. 

Never  knew  what  was  in  my  heart ! My  God  ! and  she's 
dead  ! Thrown  into  a common  grave,  with  a lot  of  others, 
while  they,  those  devilish  German  soldiers,  gloated  over 
what  they  had  done.  But  I did  what  she  asked  ! I saved 
her  from  what  she  feared  ! " 

He  had  forgotten  where  he  was,  forgotten  that  he  was 
still  in  imminent  danger,  and  that  should  he  be  discovered, 
his  life  would  not  be  worth  a pin's  purchase.  Not  that  he 
cared  much,  there  seemed  to  him  nothing  worth  living  for. 
He  had  been  a failure,  he  had  saved  her  honour  only  by 
destroying  her  life.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do ; he 
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must  tell  her  uncle  what  he  knew  of  her  fate,  and  then — 
well,  nothing  mattered  then. 

The  noise  of  wheels,  and  the  vibration  of  a motor  car, 
aroused  him  to  a sense  of  reality.  He  was  in  danger. 
Looking  eagerly  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
came,  he  saw  that  the  motor  car  was  coming  towards  him. 
A few  seconds  later  he  recognised  the  doctor.  The  little 
man  held  up  his  hand  as  if  to  command  silence,  and  then 
proceeded  to  turn  the  car. 

Quick,  get  in,''  he  panted.  ''  I was  afraid  I should  not 
be  able  to  get  to  you.  I can  only  take  you  to  the  wind- 
mill now.  I have  been  asked  awkward  questions,  and  if 
I am  not  back  in  an  hour,  they  will  have  suspicions — you 
understand  ? " 

John  nodded.  It  is  awfully  good  of  you,"  he  said. 

Don't  be  a fool,"  said  the  little  doctor  brusquely. 

They  had  reached  the  highway  by  this  time,  and  the  car 
jolted  over  the  cobble- stoned  road. 

In  Oulsden  the  country  was  undulating ; on  the  other 
side  of  the  town  there  were  hills — but  here  it  was  flat,  a 
great  dead  flat.  Broad  dykes,  and  well-trimmed  thorn 
fences,  intersected  the  country-side.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  light  of  the  waning  moon,  cottages  appeared.  Pre- 
sently the  great  wings  of  a windmill  appeared,  close  to 
the  road.  The  doctor  slackened  speed  immediately,  and 
muttered  something  which  was  unintelligible  to  John. 
A twinkling  light  appeared,  and  the  car  suddenly  stopped. 

‘‘  Get  out,"  he  whispered.  ''  I am  going  back.  Do  as 
I have  told  you,  but  take  all  precautions.  Do  not  make 
yourself  known  to  the  people  in  the  house  until  you  are 
sure  there  are  no  Germans  there — but,  bah  ! you  are  not 
a fool,  you  will  know  what  to  do." 

John  gripped  the  doctor's  hand,  and  tried  again  to  thank 
him,  but  the  little  man  spoke  as  though  he  were  angry. 
Then  he  turned,  and,  with  a wave  of  his  hand,  went  towards 
Oulsden. 

John  stood  a few  seconds,  listening,  then,  walking  on 
the  grass  which  grew  beside  the  road,  set  his  face  towards 
the  windmill.  In  a few  minutes  he  reached  it.  Again 
the  twinkling  light  appeared,  and  he  heard  voices.  Creep- 
ing towards  a thorn  fence  which  bordered  the  road,  he 
lay  down  flat,  and  listened. 
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“ You  have  seen  for  yourself,”  some  one  protested,  in 
bad  German. 

It  was  a Belgian  who  spoke,  John  was  sure. 

‘'Yes,  and  well  for  you  that  we  found  no  one,”  was  the 
reply.  “ Woe  be  to  your  country  if  we  find  you  harbour- 
ing spies ! ” The  voice  was  haughty,  and  arrogant. 

“ Ah  ! but  who  would  come  here  ? ” said  the  Belgian. 
“ I live  in  a cottage,  I am  close  to  the  road.  What  spy 
would  make  this  a hiding-place,  even  if  he  could  ? ” 

“We  had  to  make  sure,  anyhow,”  said  the  German. 
“ And  there  seems  a mystery  about  that  cursed  English- 
man.” 

“ That  is  where  we  are  bewildered,”  added  the  other 
soldier.  “No  one  seems  to  know  about  him.  If  people  are 
sure  he  is  dead,  as  they  say,  why  did  Captain  Demnig  tell 
us  to  search  the  garden  around  the  Englishman’s  house  ? 
Why  all  this  uncertainty  ? ” 

Evidently  the  Belgian  had  given  the  soldier  much  strong 
beer,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  spoken  so  freely. 

“ Only  this  afternoon,”  he  went  on,  “ orders  came  from 
Brussels  to  search  every  house  in  Oulsden,  and  all  the 
houses  around  it.  This  mill  was  specially  mentioned.  It 
was  thought  some  one  might  have  brought  him  here.  Be 
thankful  we  have  found  nothing.  Be  thankful,  too,  for 
our  clemency.  Good  night.” 

The  two  men  left  the  mill,  and  walked  towards  John. 

“You  think  he  is  not  dead  ? ” he  heard  one  say. 

“ Bah ! he  is  dead  enough.  Albert  told  me  that  the 
blows  he  gave  him  would  have  killed  an  ox.  But  what 
would  you  ? we  must  obey  orders.” 

They  stopped  close  to  where  John  lay,  and  lit  their  pipes. 

“ Some  say  he  was  in  love  with  the  woman  he  killed,” 
said  the  soldier  who  had  spoken  but  little. 

“ How  can  that  be  ? ” asked  the  other. 

“ Easy,”  was  the  reply.  “ I would  kill  the  woman  I 
love,  rather  than  that  she  should  faU  into  the  hands  of  our 
men — as  they  were  that  night.” 

The  other  made  a brutal  remark,  and  the  two  passed  on. 
A few  seconds  later  they  were  singing  “ Deutschland  fiber 
Alles.” 

»John  lay  still,  and  listened  until  they  were  past  sight 
and  hearing. 
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Your  day  of  reckoning  will  come/'  he  said  quietly. 
Then  he  went  slowly  towards  the  cottage.  A light  still 
twinkled  in  the  tiny  window,  and  John,  after  listening  for 
a few  seconds  more,  knocked  stealthily. 

''  Can  it  be  they  again  ? " he  heard  a man  say,  in 
Flemish,  “ but  no,  they  would  not  come  like  that.  They 
talk  as  though  the  whole  country  were  theirs,  and  as  though 
we  were  dogs,  curse  them  ! " 

The  door  opened  a few  inches. 

“ Who  are  you  ? " 

‘‘  I come  from  Dr.  Geishie,"  said  John.  Read  this," 
and  he  handed  the  letter  which  had  been  given  him. 

The  man  held  it  close  to  the  candle,  and  read  it.  Then 
he  looked  steadily  at  John. 

Come  in,"  he  said. 

“ I need  stay  only  one  night,"  said  John.  “ Then  I can 
get  on." 

One  night,  two  nights,  if  you  wiU,"  replied  the  Belgian, 

Anything  to  outwit  those  pigs.  But  come  in  here,  come 
into  the  room  behind  ; my  wife  and  children  are  in  bed." 

John  stayed  at  the  mill- cottage  that  night  and  all  the 
next  day.  Then  towards  evening  the  miller  harnessed 
his  horse,  and  filled  his  cart  with  sacks  and  straw. 

‘‘  What  will  you  ? " he  laughed.  I have  a customer 
near  the  Dutch  frontier.  Must  I not  go  to  him  ? Can't  I 
give  a man  a lift  ? Besides,  do  you  not  wear  a suit  of  my 
son's  clothes  ? Can  you  not  speak  our  language  ? Tsh  1 
it  should  be  easy.  No,  no,  the  Wild  Grapes  will  not 
do.  The  doctor  made  a mistake  there.  I know  a better 
place  than  that." 

The  cart  rumbled  along  over  the  pebbled  road,  slowly 
and  laboriously.  By  the  time  they  had  gone  five  miles, 
every  limb  in  John's  body  was  aching,  but  what  mattered  ? 

The  Belgian  had  sworn  he  should  pass  the  Dutch  frontier, 
he  said,  and  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  intelhgent. 

More  than  once  they  passed  groups  of  German  soldiers, 
some  of  whom  asked  the  miller  questions,  which  were  an- 
swered in  characteristic  fashion. 

''  Were  you  not  afraid  ? " he  asked  John,  after  one  of 
these  encounters.  Ah  ! but  you  are  a cool  customer." 

It  was  past  midnight  when  at  length  the  miller  left 
the  high-road,  and  found  his  way  along  a cart  track, 
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through  some  fields.  A little  later  they  reached  a 
Flemish  farmstead,  where  the  miller,  after  some  little  delay, 
aroused  the  occupant. 

That  night  John  slept  at  the  farmstead. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  wearisome  journeying 
which  John  had  after  he  left  the  farmer’s  house.  More 
than  once  he  thought  all  was  lost,  but  at  length  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  few  miles  beyond  the  Dutch  frontier. 
Then  he  made  his  way  westward,  towards  Antwerp.  He 
was  able  only  to  travel  a few  miles  each  day,  for  he  was 
still  weak  and  ailing,  but  he  felt  his  strength  return,  little 
by  little,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  little  town  which 
stood  opposite  Antwerp,  on  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  nothing 
lay  between  him  and  that  ancient  city  save  a stretch  of 
water,  he  felt  as  though  his  journey  were  at  an  end. 

You  will  not  try  to  get  to  Antwerp  ? ” said  a friendly 
Dutch  boatman,  whom  John  had  asked  to  row  him  across. 

Every  one  is  coming  from  Antwerp,  man.  The  Germans 
may  be  there  any  day.  Besides,  have  you  not  heard  ? 
The  Zeppelins  have  been  there.  They  have  dropped 
bombs,  and  have  killed  many.” 

John  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  the  man  to  do 
his  bidding,  and  in  due  course  again  stood  on  Belgian  soil. 

It  was  night  when  he  arrived,  and  he  found  the  city  in 
total  darkness.  It  might  be  the  home  of  the  dead,  save 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  constantly  challenged  as  to  who 
he  was,  and  whither  he  was  bound.  Here,  however,  he 
had  little  difficulty,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  known  who  he 
was.  Mr.  Herncastle  was  well  known  in  the  city  of  Ant- 
werp, and  the  fate  of  his  niece  had  been  discussed.  He 
discovered,  too,  that  he  was  still  staying  at  the  Hotel  Con- 
tinental, but  it  was  expected  that  he,  with  many  other 
Englishmen,  would  soon  leave  what  was  now  the  capital 
of  the  country. 

” I wonder  he  has  stayed  so  long,”  said  one  to  whom 
John  spoke.  ” And  yet,  what  would  you  ? He  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  he  believes  that  the  English  will  relieve  us 
even  yet.” 

” And  is  there  no  chance  of  this  ? ” asked  John. 

” There  are  talks  and  promises,”  was  the  reply.  ''  Some 
say  that  the  Enghsh  are  even  now  on  their  way,  but  we 
know  nothing,  nothing.  Look ! do  you  see  that  ? ” and  he 
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pointed  to  a house,  which  workmen  might  be  demolishing. 
The  whole  front  of  it  was  torn  off,  great  heaps  of  debris  lay 
around,  while  nearly  all  the  houses  contiguous  had  their 
windows  shattered. 

A bomb  from  a German  Zeppehn.  It  fell  only  yester- 
day,'' said  the  man.  My  God  ! it  was  terrible.  It  looked 
like  a tremendous  cigar,  high  up  in  the  skies,  and  then  there 
was  a whizzing  noise,  and  after  that,  this,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  ruined  house.  ''  It  seemed  as  though  the  founda- 
tions of  the  city  were  torn  up.  The  sound  must  have 
been  heard  for  miles.  Did  you  hear  it  ? " 

What  time  was  it  ? " he  asked,  and  the  man  told  him. 

Ah  1 " replied  John,  I heard  it.  I thought  it  was 
a crash  of  thunder.  It  must  have  been  terrible." 

Terrible,"  replied  the  other,  it  was  like  hell." 

‘‘Were  there  many  killed  ? " asked  John. 

“ Yes,  a few,  nearly  all  women  and  children.  Ah  ! but 
you  should  have  seen  the  people  here.  They,  especially 
the  women,  were  going  around  with  pale  faces,  shrieking 
and  wailing.  Ah ! such  wailing.  Strong  men  shook  and 

groaned,  but  the  women  and  children ! And  another 

may  fall  any  minute  ! " 

VVhen  John  reached  the  Hotel  Continental  he  found 
some  difficulty  in  gaining  admission.  It  was  now  late  at 
night,  and  the  hotel  was  in  dense  darkness.  Not  a sound* 
was  to  be  heard.  When  he  rang  the  bell  its  clanging 
rang  through  the  building  as  though  the  great  place  were 
empty.  Then  he  heard  frightened  cries.  A little  later 
the  door  opened. 

“ No  admission,"  said  the  hall  porter ; “ no  one  can 
enter."  This  he  repeated  many  times,  scarcely  allowing 
John  time  to  speak.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a hearing,  and  then,  after  much  altercation  and  many 
explanations,  he  was  admitted.  The  hotel  manager  was 
aroused,  who,  when  he  learnt  John's  business,  consented 
to  escort  him  to  Mr.  Herncastle's  room. 

“ Yes,  who  is  there  ? " 

“ It  is  I,  the  manager.  I must  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Hern- 
castle." 

" Is  it  important  ? otherwise  I had  rather  be  left 
alone." 

“ It  is  very  important,"  was  the  reply. 
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Whereapon  the  Englishman  consented  to  unlock  the 
door,  and  open  it.  When  he  saw  John  he  started  back 
hke  a man  frightened. 

Who  are  you  ? What  do  you  want  ? he  asked  hoarsely. 

''  Do  you  not  recognise  me,  Mr.  Herncastle  ? ’’ 

Only  one  hght  was  in  the  room,  and  that  was  a shaded 
lamp  which  stood  over  the  desk  where  Mr.  Herncastle 
had  evidently  been  working. 

The  hotel  manager,  seeing  that  the  curtains  were  closely 
drawn,  switched  on  a hght  which  hung  from  the  centre 
of  the  ceding,  and  John's  face  was  clearly  revealed. 

“ Do  you  not  recognise  me  now,  sir  ? " 

" But  you  are  dead,"  he  gasped.  I — I — that  is,  I was 

told but  is  it  John  ? are  you  sure  you  are  John  ? " 

Let  me  come  in ; I have  much  to  tell  you." 

The  manager,  although  he  would  gladly  have  stayed  to 
hear  John's  news,  seeing  his  presence  was  not  desired, 
turned,  and  left  them  together. 

The  older  man's  eyes  looked  into  those  of  the  younger 
with  strong  appeal,  but  he  asked  no  questions,  he  seemed 
afraid. 

John  knew  what  he  wanted  to  know,  but  for  a few 
seconds  he  dared  not  speak.  Almost  mechanically  Mr. 
Herncastle  walked  across  the  room  and  took  his  place  at 
his  desk.  Even  then  the  strong  self-control,  natural  to 
the  EngUshman,  manifested  itself. 

Sit  down,  won't  you  ? " 

John  drew  the  chair  close  to  the  desk,  and  did  as  he  was 
bidden. 

“ You  look  ill,"  said  Mr.  Herncastle,  “ and  why  are  you 
masquerading  in  this  fashion  ? " 

Let  me  tell  you,"  said  John.  " But  first  of  all  you 

want  to  know " 

About  my  niece,  yes." 

Have  you  heard  anything  ? " asked  John.  Even  yet 
he  was  afraid  to  tell  of  the  awful  happenings. 

I have  heard  many  things,"  repUed  the  older  man. 
**  I tried  to  get  to  Oulsden  in  vain.  The  whole  country 
is  overwhelmed,  but  I heard — God  knows  what  I have 
not  heard  I Is  it  true  ? Is  she  dead  ? " 

John  nodded,  but  gave  no  other  answer.  He  felt  as 
though  words  would  be  sacrilege  at  that  moment. 
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" But,  but/'  and  Mr.  Herncastle's  lips  quivered  as  he 
spoke — ''  she — she  did  not  suffer  the  fate  of  the  women 
of  Aerschot,  did  she  ? " 

No,"  replied  John.  I failed  in  my  mission.  I did 
my  best ; I could  not  bring  her  back,  but  I saved  her  from 
that." 

Mr.  Herncastle  heaved  a quivering  sigh,  but  it  seemed 
a sigh  of  relief. 

" Then  she's  dead  ? " 

John  nodded  again. 

" How  did  she  die  ? " 

" I shot  her,"  replied  John. 

Intentionally  ? " 

Yes,  intentionally.  Before — that  is,  before  they  came, 
when  we  heard  them  in  the  garden  and  in  the  house — she 
made  me  promise  that  if  there  was  danger — you  know  what 
kind  of  danger — that  I would  shoot  her,  kill  her." 

And  you  promised  ? " 

Not  at  first,"  he  replied ; but — but  when  I saw 

that — yes,  I promised." 

Mr.  Herncastle  looked  into  the  other's  face,  and  but 
for  the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  it  might  have  been  the  face 
of  a dead  man,  so  terribly  pale  was  it.  Even  the  lips  were 
bloodless,  the  skin  was  like  white  parchment. 

“ And  so ? " Mr.  Herncastle  did  not  finish  the 

sentence,  but  John  noticed  the  note  of  interrogation. 

" I bore  as  long  as  I could,  and  then,  remembering 
Aerschot,  I — I — God  forgive  me  if  I did  wrong  I — but— 
I killed  her.  I have  come  to  give  myself  up,  sir.  I 
suppose  I am  a murderer.  I am  ready  to  be  tried  by 
every  law  there  is,  but  I did  it.  I would  do  it  again." 

The  two  men  had  arisen  from  their  chairs  and  stood  still, 
looking  into  each  other's  eyes.  The  older  man,  unable 
now  to  suppress  his  emotion,  was  horror-stricken,  trem- 
bling, overwhelmed  by  a thousand  emotions.  The  young 
man  almost  calm,  but  pale,  emaciated,  almost  falling  from 
weakness,  realising  the  horror  of  what  he  had  done,  yet 
not  repenting  the  deed. 

For  some  seconds  they  stood  looking  at  each  other, 
thus. 

" And  if — if — you  had  not  done  this ? " he  did 

not  finish  the  sentence.  He  seemed  afraid. 
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**  Yes/’  replied  John. 

That  was  all.  Neither  the  question  nor  the  answer  was 
complete,  but  each  knew  what  the  other  meant.  Then 
Mr.  Herncastle  sat  down,  and  buried  hfe  face  in  his  hands. 

‘‘  Thank  God  I ” he  said.  John,  you  are  a brave 
man." 

‘‘  No,  no.  I would  have  died  a thousand  times  myself 
rather  than  have  done  it.  But  you  see  she  made  me 
promise,  and  I saw  the  look  in  those  Germans’  eyes.  I 
heard,  God  help  me  1 I heard  what  they  said,  I remem- 
bered what  they  had  done  at  Aerschot,  and  so  my  hand 
was  steady.  She  is  dead,  but  I saved  her  from  worse  than 
death.  I — I killed  her,  but  I would  do  it  again." 

After  that  the  room  became  dim  to  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  whirUng  through  space.  When  he  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness, he  was  sitting  in  the  armchair  which  Mr.  Hern- 
castle had  pushed  towards  him  some  time  before,  and  saw 
that  a glass  was  held  to  his  lips. 

“ You  are  better  now — there,  drink  the  rest  of  it.  When 
did  you  have  food  last  ? " 

" I don’t  know ; this  morning,  I think.  I was  in  such 
a hurry  to  come  and  tell  you — you  see  I wanted  you  to 
know.  I am  stronger  now ; let  me  tell  you  the  whole 
story." 

" Not  yet,  not  yet."  Mr.  Herncastle  rang  the  bell 
furiously,  and  a few  minutes  later  John  found  himself 
eating  greedily.  He  could  not  understand  why  it  was, 
but  he  was  ravenous.  He  felt  a sense  of  shame  for  seeming 
so  heartless,  but  he  attacked  his  food  as  a starving  dog 
might  attack  a bone. 

Poor  lad  ! poor  lad  ! " he  heard  Mr.  Herncastle  say. 

Now  you  must  go  to  bed,  my  boy.  In  the  morning  we 
will  talk." 

‘"No,"  said  John,  you  must  know  everything  now. 
See,  I am  quite  strong  again." 

Then  while  Mr.  Herncastle  sat  opposite  him  he  told  his 
story  from  beginning  to  end. 

And  that  is  all  ? " 

‘'Yes,  sir,  that  is  all." 

" Thank  God,  thank  God  1 " said  Mr.  Herncastle  again  ; 

but,  John,  it  is  not  all." 

“ No,  sir  ? " 
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‘‘  No ; her  father  must  know.  It  has  been  kept  out  of 
the  papers  because,  well,  you  see,  nothing  was  certain, 
and  Sir  Roger  has  been  in  Canada.  This  morning  I got  a 
letter  from  him.  He  is  anxious  to  know  how  we  fare.  I 
have  not  written  him  yet,  John ; I dared  not  tell  him  about 
the  vague  rumours  I heard,  and  you  see  you  had  not 
come  back.'^ 

''  But  are  you  not  going  to  do  something  with  me,  sir  ? 
You  see,  what  I did  was  against  all  law  and  precedent. 

''No,  no;  what  you  did,  any  man  ought  to  do,  and 
yet 

" What,  sir  ? ” 

" What  will  her  father  say  ? ''  And  Mr.  Herncastle’s 
eyes  were  fixed  as  if  on  some  far-distant  object ; but  he 
saw  nothing.  " Do  the  people  in  Oulsden  know  the 
truth  ? asked  Mr.  Herncastler 

" From  what  I have  gat  he  ed,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
rumours.'’  And  John  told  him  what  he  had  heard.  " But 
everything  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  now,  sir.  You 
see  Belgium  has  been  so  filled  with  horror,  and  outrage, 
and  crime,  that  nothing  is  in  its  true  proportion.  Every 
day  is  so  full  of  horror  that  what  happened  last  week  is 
forgotten  this." 

" Roger  must  know,"  said  Mr.  Herncastle  presently. 
" He  trusted  her  to  me,  he  beUeves  she  is  saved,  and  I— 
I dare  not  tell  him." 

I will  go  and  tell  him,"  said  John.  " It  is  my  duty.'® 


CHAPTER  V 


“ But  surely  you  will  not  stay  here  ! '' 

It  was  the  next  day,  and  John  had  risen  comparatively 
refreshed,  after  several  hours’  sleep.  A suit  of  clothes 
had  been  brought  him  too,  which,  although  they  did  not 
suggest  a Bond  Street  tailor,  made  him  more  recognisable 
than  he  had  been  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Herncastle,  who  had  been  to  his  office  that  morn 
ing,  had  now  returned  to  the  hotel. 

''  Yes,  I shall  stay  here,”  repUed  the  Englishman,  with 
compressed  hps. 

John  did  not  say  more,  but  his  face  betokened  what  he 
felt. 

''  Why  should  I go  ? ” asked  Mr.  Herncastle,  as  though 
he  were  angry.  ''  All  my  interests  are  here.  I built  up 
my  fortune  here,  and,  while  I have  investments  in  Eng- 
land, and  elsewhere,  my  place  is  here.” 

John  looked  from  the  window  of  the  hotel,  towards  the 
street  corner,  where  a bomb  had  fallen,  and  where  the 
whole  front  of  a large  house  had  fallen,  as  though  it  had 
been  cleaved  by  a giant’s  axe. 

Yes,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Herncastle,  interpreting  John’s 
look.  “ But  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I ran  away  from 
Germans.  Antwerp  is  safe,  I tell  you,  safe  as  Gibraltar, 
and  they  will  never  get  here.” 

''  That  is  not  the  feehng  of  the  Burgomaster — the  town 
authorities,”  was  John’s  reply. 

''  All  the,  same,  I stay.  Besides,  things  have  changed. 
That  man,  Kluck,  boasted  too  soon.  Yes,  I know  those 
swine  have  been  preparing  for  years.  I will  give  them 
credit  for  thoroughness.  They  have  played  their  cards 
well.  They  toiled  in  the  darkness,  as  well  as  in  the  Ught, 
ind  they  were  ready.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
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ready.  We  believed  in  their  good  faith  when  they  pre- 
tended to  be  friends.  The  good  faith  of  a German ! 
All  the  time  they  ate  our  food,  and  accepted  our  hospi- 
tality, they  were  sharpening  the  knife  with  which  they 
hoped  to  cut  our  throats.  Here  in  Antwerp  those  German 
swine  have  been  almost  deified.  They  have  had  the  best 
houses,  the  best  gardens,  the  best  motor  cars,  the  best 
everything.  And  they  have  pretended  to  be  friendly  to 
the  Belgians,  and  all  the  time  they  were  spying,  spying. 
Every  German  in  Belgium  was  a spy.  They  built  concrete 
foundations  on  which  to  place  their  guns.  They  made 
plans  of  the  fortifications,  they  schemed  to  ruin  the  people, 
and  all  the  time  they  went  around  smiling  and  saying  ' We 
Germans  are  your  friends,  the  English  are  your  enemies,’ 
and  we  were  blind,  blind.” 

‘‘  Is  not  that  a reason  why  you  should  leave  the  coun- 
try, sir  ? ” asked  John.  ''  It  is  said  on  every  hand  that 
the  people  are  preparing  to  leave.” 

''  Ah  ! yes,  but  don’t  you  see,  we’ve  got  to  work  at  last. 
They  swept  down  from  Brussels  like  a wolf  on  the 
fold ; they  shouted,  they  boasted.  ' In  Paris  by  the 
twenty-first,’  they  said,  and  then  later,  ‘ Wait,  wait,  till 
the  anniversary  of  Sedan.’  Meanwhile  the  French  Govern- 
ment moved  to  Bordeaux,  and  the  Germans  laughed. 
‘ Paris  is  ours ! ’ they  said.  But  is  Paris  theirs  ? No. 
It  is  true  that  because  the  French  were  not  ready,  in  spite 
of  warning  after  warning,  they  were  swept  back  by  the 
invading  flood.  You  see,  the  French  soldiers  had  neither 
clothes  nor  arms.'  They  were  sent  to  the  front  as  helpless 
as  sheep.  Did  you  know,  at  Mons  the  English  were 
there  first,  not  the  French  ? And  when  the  French  came 
they  could  do  nothing.  The  English  held  their  ground, 
held  it  against  frightful  odds,  while  the  French  were  swept 
back,  back.  Then  the  EngHsh  were  told  to  retreat. 
They  wondered  why.  Then  for  four  days  they  were  on 
the  run,  while  the  Germans  shouted  and  boasted.  Those 
days  gave  Joffre  time  to  rearrange  his  plans,  to  think. 

Can  you  keep  them  from  entering  Paris  ? ’ asked 
the  French  Government. 

‘ I can,’  said  Joffre.  ‘ But  it  will  be  at  a terrible 
risk.’  ' I will  take  that  risk,’  ” he  said. 

“ Two  generals,  of  whom  the  world  had  never  heard 
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before,  Foch  and  Auverne — they  were  the  men.  They 
played  von  Kluck's  game,  only  better.  They  hurled 
themselves  upon  the  Germans  and  drove  them  back,  back, 
from  the  Marne — back,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  miles, 
back  to  the  Aisne.  That  battle  of  Marne  saved  the  situa- 
tion, and  now  Paris  is  safe.  Belgium  is  safe.  That  is 
why  I refuse  to  go  to  England,  that  is  why  I am  going 
to  stand  by  what  I have  made.'* 

Even  if  the  Germans  bombard  the  city  ? ” asked 
John. 

111  wait  until  they  do,  anyhow,’’  was  the  sturdy 
Enghshman’s  reply.  But  you,  John,  are  you  sure  you 
will  go  to-night  ? I have  written  a letter  to  my  brother, 
telling  him  I approve  of  what  you  have  done.  You  will 
give  it  to  him  directly  you  see  him  ? 

‘‘  No,”  replied  John.  I will  tell  him  everything  first, 
and  he  must  judge  according  to  facts.  It  may  be  that 

What  ? ” asked  Mr.  Herncastle. 

One  never  knows,”  was  the  young  man’s  reply. 

My  brother  Roger  is  a just  man,”  and  Mr.  Herncastle 
spoke  thoughtfully.  Hasty  at  times,  yes,  but  just.” 

That  night  John  left  for  England,  still  pale  and  ill, 
but  with  the  Hght  of  a steady  resolution  in  his  eyes.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  and  he  would  do  it. 

I wish  you  were  coming  too,  sir,”  he  said,  just  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving. 

“I  tell  you,  my  lad,  I do  not  fear  for  the  future; 
Antwerp  is  safe.” 

I was  not  thinking  of  that,  sir.  I was  only  wondering 
whether  Sir  Roger  Herncastle  will  not  think  it  strange  if  - 
you  do  not ” 

Give  an  account  of  my  stewardship,  you  mean  ? ” 
interposed  the  older  man.  Heavens  ! I had  not  thought 
of  that.  Yes,  I must  see — if  I can’t  go.  He  left  his 
daughter  in  my  care — but  I,  how  dare  I face  him  ? ” 

''  You  do  not  seem  afraid  of  the  Germans,  sir,”  and  on 
John’s  face  was  a wan  smile. 

''  And  yet  I am  afraid  of  my  own  brother,  eh  ? Oh,  but 
niy  boy,  I do  not  think  you  know,  or  realise ! Yes,  I am 
afraid.  She  was  all  the  world  to  him.  He  has  no  son, 
she  was  his  only  child,  and  now  for  him  to  be  left  childless  1 
I teU  you,  I dare  not ! No,  I am  not  afraid  of  Germans, 
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but  I dare  not  face  him.  You  see,  he  left  her  in  my  care, 
and  I besides  I must  stay  in  Antwerp/' 

Very  well,  sir.  I will  go  alone." 

That  night  John  caught  the  boat  to  Ostend,  and  sailed 
for  Dover.  At  the  harbour  at  Ostend  all  was  changed. 
Instead  of  gay,  laughing  sailors,  and  the  many  loafers 
who  usually  hung  around  the  quay,  a grim,  almost  funereal 
silence  reigned.  Men  conversed  in  groups.  They  asked 
each  other  anxious  questions.  Even  yet,  the  Belgian 
peasant  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  condition  of  his 
country.  The  so-called  newspapers  contained  no  news. 
Those  in  authority  had  suppressed  it.  They  thought  it 
best  to ’keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  Meanwhile,  inci- 
dents, sometimes  magnified  out  of  all  proportion,  came  to 
the  people's  ears.  A wounded  soldier,  a fugitive  from  the 
army,  had  met  some  friend  of  theirs  who  had  told  to  some 
other  friend  terrible  news.  Little  things,  unimportant  in 
themselves,  had  grown  by  repeated  telling.  And  then  the 
people  of  Ostend  eagerly  questioned  the  passengers,  who  were 
bound  for  England,  as  to  what  they  had  seen  and  heard 
farther  up  the  country.  They  in  Belgium  knew  what  war 
meant,  we  in  England  did  not  know.  Safe  within  our 
island  home,  surrounded  by  rolling  seas,  guarded  by  the 
mightiest  navy  the  world  has  ever  known,  we  looked  at 
facts  from  a distance.  We  went  without  no  food,  our  life 
was  but  little  changed  ; but  Belgium  was  different.  The 
iron  had  entered  the  soul  of  the  people.  The  smiling 
land  had  been  made  a scorched  desert.  Houses  had  been 
desolated,  towns  wrecked  and  ruined,  buildings,  the  pride 
of  the  world,  had  been  destroyed.  Deeds,  hellish  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  describe,  had  been  everyday  occur- 
rences. The  proud  Teuton  had  wreaked  his  vengeance 
upon  the  little  country  which  had  been  brave  enough  to 
stand  up  for  its  rights,  for  its  independence.  They  were 
suffering  because  they  had  trusted  in  the  word,  the  oath 
of  a German  Government,  and  because  they  had  said,  ''We 
will  keep  our  word,  and  we  titist  to  you  to  keep  yours." 
This  was  why  Belgium  was  the  home  of  tragedy,  the  land 
of  mourning. 

"Ah!  but  we've  kept  our  honour,"  they  said.  "We 
kept  them  back,  back,  back — we  few,  and  they  many. 
We  have  given  our  all  to  save  our  honour." 
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And  they  were  proud,  rightfully  so,  but  they  were  ter- 
ribly anxious  too.  They  had  seen  hosts  of  their  people, 
poor,  homeless,  starving  refugees,  leaving  their  native 
shores  for  a home  in  England  or  elsewhere,  and  they  wanted 
news. 

As  John  stepped  on  the  boat,  he  saw  that  the  little  steamer 
was  already  filled  by  hundreds  of  Belgian  peasants.  Old 
men  and  women,  homeless  and  desolate ; tired  mothers, 
with  babies  at  their  breasts ; httle  children,  wan  and  pale, 
some  crying  for  the  homes  they  had  lost ; and  all  because 
of  the  mad  avarice  for  power,  the  over-weening  ambition, 
which  made  ''  Deutschland  fiber  Alles ''  the  watchword  of 
the  German  nation.  Yes,  that  was  the  secret  of  all  the 
misery.  Because  of  that,  mercy,  honour,  truth,  the 
plighted  word,  the  commonest  decencies  of  humanity, 
were  as  nothing.*  Because  of  that,  and  because  of  their 
belief  in  their  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
hellish  outrages  of  Aerschot  and  Liege,  of  Namur,  and  a 
score  of  other  places,  had  been  committed ; committed 
wantonly,  and  with  a proud  boast. 

John  did  not  sleep  during  the  voyage  between  Ostend 
and  Dover.  He  went  to  the  steerage  end  of  the  boat,  and 
talked  to  the  Belgian  peasants,  heard  their  sad  stories. 
There  was  a terrible  monotony  about  it  all.  Panic,  out- 
rage, brutality,  death. 

''  Ah ! monsieur,  we  feared,’"  they  said  to  him,  again 
and  again.  ‘'We  saw  priests  killed,  young  boys  and 
girls  mutilated,  httle  children  bayoneted,  the  old  and  the 
sick  dragged  almost  naked  from  their  beds,  kicked  into  the 
streets  ; and  so  we  ran.” 

When  the  boat  reached  Dover  it  was  early  morning 
and  after  a hasty  breakfast,  John  prepared  to  travel  to 
Sir  Roger  Herncastle’s  house,  away  in  the  heart  of  Surrey, 
and  when  at  length  he  found  himself  in  the  train  which 
would  take  him  there,  he  reahsed  the  horror  of  his  mission. 
But  he  must  tell  his  story,  tell  it  faithfully.  He  remem- 
bered the  station,  when  the  train  stopped.  He  had  been 
there  the  year  before,  sent  by  Mr.  Herncastle.  It  was  early 
summer  then,  and  the  country-side  was  in  its  glory.  A 
luxurious  motor  car  had  awaited  him  at  the  station,  and 
he  had  been  swept  along,  through  the  flowering  lanes  of 
the  smiling  country-side,  towards  Herncastle  Park.  He 
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remembered  his  first  impression,  on  seeing  the  old  house 
standing  back  in  the  park  land.  The  Herncastles  were  an 
old  family,  originally  from  Yorkshire,  but  one  branch  of  it 
had  settled  in  Surrey  three  hundred  years  before.  What 
wonder,  poor  though  some  of  them  might  be,  that  the  Hern- 
castles were  proud  of  their  name  ? 

John  remembered  the  quiet  dignity  with  which  Sir 
Roger  had  received  liim,  remembered,  too,  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  he  had  received  at  his  hands.  It  was  there,  too, 
he  had  first  met  Margaret  Herncastle,  a girl  of  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Perhaps  he  had  been  received  with  a special 
consideration,  because  he  bore  a name  as  good  as  that  of  the 
Herncastles.  The  Fortescues  of  Cornwall,  even  although 
he  belonged  to  an  obscure  branch  of  the  family,  could  claim 
equality  with  the  other.  His  visit  had  passed  like  a happy 
dream,  and  when  he  had  left,  it  was  with  a strong  desire 
to  again  sleep  under  that  hospitable  roof.  But  he  had 
never  thought  of  going  back  Hke  this — for  never,  surely,  had 
a man  such  a story  to  tell.  No  conveyance  awaited  him 
at  the  station  this  time.  He  had  given  no  warning  of  his 
coming ; but  he  knew,  from  the  letter  which  his  employer 
had  received,  that  Sir  Roger  Herncastle  would  be  at  home. 

September  had  far  advanced,  yet  the  glory  of  the  summer 
had  not  yet  gone.  Only  here  and  there,  on  that  smiling 
day,  were  there  signs  of  decaying  leaves.  The  sun  was  high 
in  the  heavens,  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy. 

A three-mile  walk  lay  before  him,  but  although  he  was 
weak  and  ill,  he  was  glad  of  it.  He  wanted  time  to  think. 
Never  until  then  had  John  fully  realised  Mr.  Herncastle's 
fear  to  face  his  brother. 

Presently  J ohn  came  to  the  lodge  gates,  and  found  him- 
self walking  beneath  an  avenue  of  fine  old  trees,  towards 
the  grey  building  which  stood  some  distance  away. 
When  at  length  the  house  burst  on  his  view,  he  stood 
still.  W alking  on  a terrace,  in  front  of  the  main  building, 
he  saw  Mr.  Herncastle  and  a young  man  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  English  officer.  Had  John  known  why  that 
officer  was  there,  it  would  have  brought  a new  element  into 
his  life. 

Frank  Fanshawe  was  the  son  of  a neighbouring  squire. 
He  was  four  years  older  than  Margaret  Herncastle,  but 
they  had  been  children  together.  He  had  almost  been 
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regarded  as  a son  in  Sir  Roger  Hemcastle's  house.  He 
was  away  with  his  regiment  the  year  before,  when  John 
Fortescue  had  been  there,  and  the  young  man  had  never  ^ 
heard  of  his  existence.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a kind  of 
understanding  between  Sir  Roger  and  Frank  Fanshawe's 
father  ; or  if  not  an  understanding,  at  least  a strong  hope 
that  the  two  estates  might  one  day  be  joined. 

Sir  Roger  had  no  other  children  than  Margaret,  and 
Frank  Fanshawe  was  an  only  son.  More  than  that,  the 
young  people  had  always  been  fond  of  each  other,  and 
Fanshawe  had,  more  than  once,  made  known  his  hopes 
to  Margaret.  Frank  Fanshawe  was  home  for  a short 
leave,  prior  to  going  to  the  front.  He  had  heard  that  Sir 
Roger  had  returned  from  Canada,  and  hoped  that  Margaret 
had  also  returned  from  Belgium.  That  was  why  he  had 
hurried  to  Herncastle  Park  that  day. 

Peggy  is  home,  isn’t  she  ? ” he  had  said  to  Sir  Roger, 
after  their  first  meeting. 

No,  my  lad.  I am  expecting  her  any  day  now.  In- 
deed, I wonder  why  I have  not  had  a wire  from  my  brother 
George.  I wrote  him  three  days  ago.  I am  not  alto- 
gether easy  in  my  mind.” 

” Why,  Sir  Roger  ? ” 

” Oh,  nothing  definite,  but  of  course  we  know  the  con- 
dition Belgium  is  in  just  now.  Had  I known,  I would  never 
have  dreamed  of  sending  Peggy  there.  But  who  would 
have  thought,  when  I left  for  Canada,  that  we  should,  by 
this  time,  have  been  embroiled  in  this  ghastly  war.  Still, 

I have  no  fears.  George  is  a level-headed  man,  and  he’ll 
run  no  risks.  Now  that  he  knows  I have  returned,  Peggy 
will  soon  arrive.” 

” I hope  so,  sir,”  said  Frank. 

He  was  a pleasant-looking  young  fellow,  a perfect  type 
of  a young  English  ofiicer.  Tall,  lean,  brown-faced,  well 
set  up,  and  with  a mihtary  bearing.  The  finished  product 
of  an  old  county  family,  a public  school,  and  a military 
training  at  Sandhurst. 

For  a few  seconds  after  this  there  had  been  silence  between 
the  two  men.  Then  Sir  Roger  said: 

” It  is  a glorious  morning,  Frank;  let  us  smoke  a cigar 
on  the  terrace.” 

So  the  two  men  had  walked  side  by  side  on  the  terrace 
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of  the  old  house,  overlooking  a fine  sweep  of  fertile 
country. 

And  so  you  are  going  to  the  front,  are  you,  my  boy  ? 
Well,  good  luck  to  you.  It  is  a tough  job,  but  as  the 
Americans  say,  ' The  Germans  have  bitten  off  a bigger 
piece  than  they  can  chew.'  We  shall  lick  them  all  right, 
don't  you  think  so  ? " 

" Ye-es,  yes,  of  course  we  shaU,  in  the  long  run ; but 
as  you  say,  it  will  be  a tough  job.  You  see,  as  far  as  Eng- 
land is  concerned,  we  have  to  make  an  army ; and  from 
all  one  can  hear,  the  French  are  in  a bad  way,  as  far  as 
military  preparations  go..  Still,  we  have  been  doing  well 
lately." 

" And  when  do  you  go,  Frank  ? " 

" Almost  any  day  now.  I expect  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. It  may  be  another  day." 

" And  of  course  you  will  be  glad  to  go." 

" In  one  way,  yes,  sir,  but — but  I wanted  to  see  Peggy 
before  I went." 

Sir  Roger  gave  him  a quick,  searching  glance.  He  knew 
what  he  meant. 

" I thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know,"  went  on 
young  Fanshawe,  almost  with  a stammer,  I'm — I'm  re- 
commended for  my  captaincy,  sir." 

" Captain  at  twenty- four  ! Congratulations,  my  boy, 
you  deserve  it.  You've  worked  hard." 

" Thank  you,  sir.  I should  like  Peggy  to  have  known 
too.  You  see,  sir — well,  I am  in  love  with  Peggy,  have  been 
for  years,  and  now  that  I've  to  go  to  the  front,  well,  sir, 
I came  to  ask  you  whether  I might  marry  Margaret." 

He  kept  up  a sort  of  drawl,  which  was  habitual  to  him  ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  deeply  in  earnest.  His  lips 
quivered,  and  the  cigar  which  he  held  between  two  fingers 
was  shaking. 

Sir  Roger  was  neither  surprised  nor  displeased.  He 
knew  this  proposal  was  bound  to  come  some  day,  and  as 
he  had  no  son,  he  would  rather  see  Fanshawe  the  owner  of 
Herncastle  Park  than  any  other  man.  He  had  known 
him  all  his  life,  and  liked  him. 

''  Have  you  spoken  to  Peggy  ? " he  said. 

" Not  definitely,  sir,  but — but  I think  she  knows,  and — 
and,  well,  I have  hopes." 
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It  was  at  this  point  in  their  conversation  that  both, 
hearing  footsteps  on  the  gravel  drive,  turned  and  saw  John 
Fortescue  coming  towards  them. 

''  I believe  I know  that  young  man,''  said  Sir  Roger. 

He  looks  lik^  my  brother's  confidential  man,  in  Antwerp. 
He  was  here  a year  ago.  He  stayed  a day  or  two.  You, 
if  I remember  rightly,  were  with  your  regiment  at  the 
time." 

" He  was  here  on  business,  I suppose,"  said  Fanshawe. 

" Yes.  My  brother  thinks  a great  deal  of  him.  Nice 
lad  too.  Yes,  it  is  he,  but  he  looks  very  pale  and  ill." 

John  Fortescue  had  seen  Sir  Roger,  and,  although  he  was 
scarcely  master  of  his  actions,  he  did  not  take  the  liberty 
of  going  straight  to  him.  When  he  had  rung  the  door  bell 
he  waited,  with  a strange  feeling  at  his  heart,  while  the 
man  took  his  card. 

" Will  you  come  this  way,  sir  ? Sir  Roger  will  see  you  at 
once.  He  is  on  the  terrace." 

Every  particle  of  blood  went  from  John's  face,  as  he 
followed  the  servant  to  the  place  where  the  baronet  was. 

" Ah  I Mr.  Fortescue,"  said  Sir  Roger.  " You've  come 
from  Antwerp,  from  my  brother  ? " 

" Yes,  sir." 

Sir  Roger  noted  the  pallor,  the  evident  over-wrought 
appearance  of  his  visitor. 

"You  have  something  to  tell  me.  Are  my  brother  and 
my  daughter  well  ? " 

" Mr.  George  Hemcastle  is  quite  well,  sir." 

" And  my  daughter  ? " 

" What  I have  to  tell  you  is  about  her,  sir."  His  voice 
was  hoarse,  and  he  had  a difficulty  in  enunciating  his 
words. 

" Well,  tell  me." 

John's  appearance,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  had  made 
him  impatient.  A great  fear  had  entered  his  heart.  There 
was  something  wrong. 

" I would  rather  tell  you  alone,  if  I may,  sir." 

" Alone  I Why,  has  something  happened  ? Is  there 
something  wrong  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,  a great  deal." 

"You  mean  that  Peggy — that  is,  my  daughter — that  she 
is  not  well.  Where  is  she  ? " 
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I have  come  to  speak  to  you  alone,  sir.  What  I have 
to  say  is  for  no  one's  ears  but  your  own." 

John  spoke  very  slowly  and  quietly,  but  Sir  Roger 
realised  that  his  mission  was  of  no  light  nature.  A great 
dread  possessed  him.  He  looked  at  Frank  Fanshawe 
awkwardly,  almost  appeahngly. 

Fanshawe,  who  had  listened  to  every  word,  was  almost 
as  anxious  as  Sir  Roger. 

You  can  at  least  tell  us  whether  Miss  Herncastle  is 
alive  and  well,"  he  said,  almost  unconscious  that  he  spoke. 

‘‘  What  I have  to  tell  must  be  told  to  Sir  Roger  alone," 
said  John. 

'‘Very  well;  come  this  way,"  and  the  baronet  led  the 
way  to  an  old  book-hned  room,  while  John,  trembling  in 
almost  every  limb,  yet  keeping  the  mastery  over  himself, 
followed  him. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  two  men  stood  looking  ^t  each  other  in  silence.  The 
one,  grey-haired,  florid ; a perfect  specimen  of  the  old 
English  country  gentleman,  but  anxious-eyed  and  won- 
dering. The  other,  pale  to  the  lips  ; his  mouth  firmly 
compressed,  and  a steady  look  in  his  eyes.  It  seemed  to 
John  Fortescue  that  he  had  taken  his  first  plunge,  that 
his  work  had  begun. 

Well ! what  have  you  to  say  ? ’’  The  baronet's  voice 
was  almost  hoarse,  and  he  read  evil  tidings  in  the  eyes 
of  the  other.  ''  My  daughter,  why  is  she  not  here  ? 
What  has  become  of  her  ? " 

''  She  is  dead." 

John  uttered  these  words  in  an  even,  toneless  voice. 
Their  meaning  was  as  horrible  to  him  as  to  the  man  who 
questioned  him. 

''  Dead ! " The  word  escaped  him  as  suddenly  as  a 
pistol-shot.  His  voice  was  filled  with  horror. 

‘‘  Yes,"  replied  John. 

Fanshawe,  who  had  remained  on  the  terrace,  heard 
every  word  that  had  been  uttered.  The  window  between 
the  room  and  the  terrace  had  been  opened,  and  he  could 
hear  almost  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  stood  by  Sir  Roger 
Herncastle’s  side.  Every  particle  of  blood  fled  from  his 
face,  his  feet  seemed  chained  to  the  ground. 

''Dead!"  repeated  Sir  Roger.  Even  yet  he  scarcely 
realised  the  purport  of  the  other's  words. 

" I shot  her,  killed  her."  The  hideous  truth  was  out 
now,  and  John  was  almost  composed  as  he  stood  looking 
into  the  other's  face. 

More  than  a month  had  passed  since  that  horrible  deed 
had  been  done,  and  he  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
thought  of  it.  Somehow,  too,  his  heart  had  become  numb. 
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He  was  incapable  of  feeling  anything,  save  a dull,  gnawing 
pain.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he  was  able  to  relate  his 
news  so  calmly,  why  he  spoke  as  a man  who  is  indifferent. 

''You  shot  her — kiUed  her  ! '' 

John  nodded. 

Sir  Roger  did  not  grasp  the  situation ; how  could  he, 
when  he  knew  nothing  ? To  him  the  most  horrible  news 
imaginable  had  suddenly  reached  him.  A man  had  dared 
to  come  to  him  boldly,  and  tell  him  he  had  shot  his  only 
child. 

" How  dare  you  ! How  dare  you  come  here  to  tell  me  ! 
Why ! '' — and  then  he  started  back,  looking  at  John  as 
though  he  were  a monster.  Then,  as  if  he  had  lost  all 
control  over  himself,  he  seized  the  young  man  as  if  he 
wanted  to  do  him  personal  violence. 

At  that  moment  Frank  Fanshawe  entered  the  room. 
He  could  not  bear  to  stay  outside  any  longer. 

" Leave  him  to  me,  sir.  Ill  deal  with  him  ! he  cried. 
" Now  then,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ? 

He  took  hold  of  Sir  Roger's  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  led 
him  to  a chair. 

" I could  not  help  coming  in,  sir,''  he  went  on ; " but 
you  see — you  see,  I heard  what  the  fellow  said,  and — and," 
turning  to  John — " I say — you  can't  mean  it,  you  don't 
mean  it ! Explain  yourself." 

" That  is  what  I have  come  to  do,"  said  John ; " but 
not  to  you.  What  I have  to  say  is  for  Sir  Roger's  ears 
alone." 

" And  you  come  with  a tale  like  that,  come  as  though 

But  speak,  man,  speak  ! " 

" When  Sir  Roger  is  ready,  I am  ready  to  tell  him 
everything,"  replied  John. 

The  baronet  had,  by  this  time,  recovered  himself  some- 
what. He  saw  that  John  had  come  with  no  idle  tale ; 
saw,  too,  the  look  in  his  eyes,  a look  which  made  him 
shudder.  This  was  no  conscience-stricken  man,  who  had 
come  to  confess  to  a sordid  crime.  There  was  something 
behind  all  this  which  he  could  not  understand,  but  which 
he  must  learn. 

" Tell  your  story,"  he  said  sternly.  " Tell  me  every- 
thing." 

John  looked  towards  Fanshawe. 
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“ You  need  not  be  afraid  to  speak  plainly/'  went  on  the 
baronet,  noting  the  look.  ''Mr.  Fanshawe  is  her — that  is, 
a friend  of  the  family,  and  he  can  hear  everything." 

" Very  well,"  said  John.  " I will  tell  you  all  I know." 

" But  my  brother  George,  why  is  he  not  here  ? " Sir 
Roger  was  even  yet  unable  to  control  himself.  He  was 
but  little  more  than  a plaything  of  the  overwhelming 
passion  which  possessed  him. 

" That,  too,  you  will  learn  at  the  proper  time,"  said 
John. 

" But,  but,  my  little  girl  1 You  can’t  mean  it ! Tell 
me,  are  you  playing  a grim,  horrible  joke  on  me  ! " 

" If  he  is,  I’ll  murder  him ! " said  Fanshawe,  between 
his  teeth. 

" I have  come  to  tell  you  everything,  so  that  you  can 
do  what  you  hke  with  me,"  and  John’s  voice  was  steady 
as  he  spoke.  He  seemed  past  caring.  The  tragedy  of 
that  dread  night  possessed  him  completely. 

He  told  the  story  in  a calm,  steady  voice,  told  it  in  all 
its  details,  while  the  others  watched  him,  and  listened 
breathlessly.  ^ 

He  hid  nothing,  palliated  nothing.  Once,  when  he  came 
to  the  part  of  the  narrative  where  Margaret  had  opened  a 
cupboard  and  given  him  a revolver,  extracting  from  him 
the  terrible  promise,  he  could  hear  his  listeners  breathing 
heavily.  He  knew  then  that  they  began  to  understand. 
He  described  the  shouts  in  the  garden,  the  entrance  of  the 
soldiers  into  Mr.  George  Herncastle’s  house,  and  all  that 
happened  afterwards,  in  a cold,  emotionless  voice.  When 
he  told  how  half  a dozen  Germans,  maddened  with  victory, 
and  drunk,  came  into  the  room,  and  uttered  their  threats  ; 
when  he  described  the  happenings  which  afterward  took 
place,  he  heard  Fanshawe  uttering  imprecations,  while  the 
father  heaved  deep,  sobbing  breaths. 

Although  John  did  not  know  it,  he  related  everything 
graphically.  There  in  the  Hbrary  of  that  old  country 
mansion,  with  the  sunlight  shining  through  the  windows, 
he  saw  everything  again.  He  did  not  realise  that  he  was 
in  England  at  all.  He  was  again  hving  through  that 
horrible  night,  and  he  told  just  what  he  saw. 

" My  God ! " he  heard  Fanshawe  say.  vThen  when  he 
described  what  the  soldiers  had  said,  of  their  threatenings 
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as  to  their  intentions ; when  he  told  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  Aerschot,  and  what  seemed  Margaret  Herncastle's 
inevitable  doom,  her  father  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
unconsciously  came  toward  him  with  hands  partially 
outstretched. 

‘‘  And  then,''  gasped  the  baronet,  ‘‘  and  then " 

‘‘  And  then  I fired,"  said  John.  ''  She  did  not  fall,  and 
I fired  again  and  again.  I heard  her  cry,  I saw  her  body 
sway  to  and  fro ; then  she  fell.  Afterwards  the  soldier 
staggered  toward  me,  and  he  too  fell.  I was  glad  when  I 
heard  the  gurgling  in  his  throat." 

There  was  a silence  here,  which  lasted  several  seconds. 
A silence  which  could  almost  be  felt.  The  listeners  ap- 
peared to  be  overwhelmed  by  what  they  had  heard,  and 
were  trying  to  understand;  while  John  was^staring  into 
vacancy,  seeing  nothing  around  him,  only  conscious  of 
the  horrible  truths  he  had  been  telling. 

Presently  Sir  Roger  again  uttered  a tremulous  cry.  A 
cry  of  agony,  but  it  was  also  a sob  of  relief. 

‘'Look  here!"  cried  Fanshawe.  “This  is  true,  isn't 
it  ? So  help  you  God,  this  is  true  I " 

“True!  " said  John.  He  spoke  like  one  who  did  not 
comprehend.  “True!  Would  I be  likely  to  tell  you  a 
thing  like  that  if  it  were  not  true  ? " 

“No,  you  wouldn’t."  And  although  Fanshawe  spoke 
in  a low  voice,  he  breathed  quickly,  and  his  body  rocked 
to  and  fro. 

“ But  think ! " cried  Sir  Roger  pathetically.  “Yes, 
yes,  I know.  I have  read  of  what  happened  at  Aerschot ! 
It  was  all  hellish  past  words,  or  thought.  But  do  you 
think  they  would  have  dared  to  do  what  they  threatened 
—that  is,  would  nothing  but  death  have  saved  my  child’s 
honour  ? " 

John  looked  into  the  older  man's  face  in  seeming  as- 
tonishment. 

“Do  you  think  I would  have  done  it  else,  sir  ? " John's 
voice  was  hoarse.  “ I,  who  would  rather  have  died  a 
hundred  times  than  that  a hair  of  her  head  should  have 
been  injured.  Why,  why!"  And  John  forgot  himself 
then.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stared  with  wild,  unseeing 
eyes  out  of  the  window.  “ Why,  I suffered  hell,  sir  ! No 
hell  ever  invented  by  the  foulest  devil  was  as  bad  as  I 
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suffered!  She — yes,  I realised  it  then — she  was  all  the 
world  to  me.  More  than  happiness,  more  than  life,  more 
than  heaven  1 I can  say  it  now,  say  what  I would  never 
have  dared  to  say  otherwise.  But  it  was  because  of  that, 

don’t  you  see,  because  of  that,  that  I 1 What  would 

life  have  been  to  her,  if  I hadn’t  ? What  would ah  1 

God  in  heaven,  can’t  you  feel,  can’t  you  realise,  you,  who 
are  her  father  I ” And  John’s  voice  quivered  with  passion. 

All  the  time  he  had  been  speaking,  Fanshawe  had  been 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  his  body  swaying,  his 
lips  quivering,  and  his  eyes  hard  and  steely.  When  John 
had  finished  speaking,  he  went  to  him  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

By  God  1 you  are  a brave  man,”  he  said.  ‘‘  I shouldn’t 
have  had  the  pluck  to  do  it,  and  yet,  it  was  the  only  thing 
to  do.” 

John  took  the  other’s  hand  almost  mechanically,  while 
Sir  Roger  staggered  to  a chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

My  poor  little  maid,”  he  said.  ‘‘  My  poor  little  baby 
Peggy.” 

Again  there  was  a silence  for  more  than  a minute. 
Then  Sir  Roger  rose  from  his  chair  and  came  towards 
John. 

Thank  you,”  he  said  quietly.  I couldn’t  have  done 
it  myself — but  you  did  right — thank  you.  I would  a 
thousand  times  rather  have  her  dead  than — that.  I can’t 
understand  it,  I don’t  know  why  God  allowed  such  things, 
but  it  is  all  part  of  this  grim  tragedy  which  is  taking  place 
everywhere.  But  thank  you  for  saving  my  poor  little 
Peggy.  She  was  as  pure  as  a flower  while  she  lived,  and, 
thank  God  I she  died  as  pure  as  a flower.” 

A look  of  infinite  tenderness  came  to  his  eyes.  It  might 
seem  as  though  some  evil  spirit  had  been  cast  out  of  him. 

‘'You  look  pale  and  ill,  my  lad,”  he  went  on.  “ And 
you  are  suffering.  I will  ring  for  some  refreshment  for 
you.” 

“ No,”  repUed  John.  “ Let  me  tell  all  there  is  to  tell.” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  Sir  Roger.  “ TeU  me  what  happened 
to  her  afterwards,  and  where  they  buried  her.” 

“Of  that  I know  nothing,”  replied  John.  “You  see 
those  soldier  fellows  knocked  me  senseless.  It  was  a miracle 
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that  I escaped  alive.  It  was  the  middle  of  August  when 
all  this  took  place,  and  now  we  are  far  on  in  September. 
Up  to  a week  or  so  ago — I suppose  it  was  a week,''  and 
he  spoke  hke  one  uncertain — I was  unconscious." 

‘‘  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  the  older  man. 

There's  nothing  much  to  tell,"  replied  J ohn.  And  then 
he  gave  a rough  outline  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 

‘‘  And  you  reached  Antwerp  only  the  night  before  last  ? " 
said  Sir  Roger. 

‘‘That  is  all,"  replied  John.  “Your  brother  did  not 
come  because,  well,  you  see,  he  did  not  know  all  I know — 
and  naturally  I wanted  to  save  him  from  the  pain.  I 
have  a letter  from  him,  which  he  told  me  I must  give 
you." 

John  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  in  a bewildered  kind  of 
way,  but  before  he  had  found  the  letter  the  door  opened 
and  Mr.  George  Herncastle  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

The  two  brothers  strode  towards  each  other,  and  silently 
gripped  each  other's  hands. 

“ I meant  to  have  got  here  first,"  said  Mr.  Herncastle. 
“I  was  afraid  to  come,  Roger,  and  I sent  John  here 
alone,  but  when  he  was  gone  I realised  what  a coward  I 
had  been.  You  see — I felt — I — I dare  not  meet  you. 
You  had  placed  her  in  my  care,  and  I — oh ! Roger,  my 

dear  old  brother ! When  he  had  gone,  though,"  went 

on  the  banker,  “ and  especially  when  I reahsed  all  he  had 
gone  through,  for  I suppose  he  has  told  you  everything — 
although  I'll  warrant,"  he  added,  “ that  he  said  very 
little  about  his  own  suffering — ^I  found  there  was  a train 
which  would  catch  a boat  at  Calais,  and  was  due  almost 
as  soon  as  the  Ostend  boat.  But  he  got  here  before  me. 
Do  you  forgive  me,  Roger  ? I ought  not  to  have  allowed 
it — but  you  see,  I did  not — believe  in  the  German  danger. 

•I — I — oh  ! Roger,  I was  mad  1 " 

“ You  did  for  the  best,  George,"  said  the  elder  brother. 

By  this  time  they  were  able  to  talk  more  calmly,  and 
John  had  to  relate  again,  in  greater  detail,  the  incidents 
which  had  taken  place. 

“ I want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  me  ? " 
said  John  presently.  “You  see,  in  the  eyes  of  the  lav/  I 
did  a most  horrible  thing,"  and  he  hesitated,  he  was  not 
able  to  finish  the  sentence 
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“ Do  with  you,  my  lad  ? said  the  baronet.  “ 1 am 
going  to  keep  you  here  until  you  are  strong.  There,  that 
will  do,  except  that  I shall  never  cease  being  grateful  to 
you.’^ 

J ohn  stepped  from  the  hbrary  on  to  the  terrace  in  front 
of  the  house.  The  sun  was  now  declining  towards  the 
west,  the  birds  were  chirping  in  the  tree  branches,  the 
cattle  were  lying  lazily  beneath  the  great  oaks  that  grew 
in  the  park.  J ohn  felt  some  one  take  his  arm. 

Come  for  a stroll,  will  you  ? It  was  Fanshawe  who 
spoke. 

Almost  mechanically  J ohn  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
other’s  hand,  and  walked  with  him  along  a pathway  which 
led  to  a shady  shrubbery. 

I say,  Fortescue,”  he  said,  and  even  yet  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  the  drawl  which  had  become  second  nature 
to  him,  ''  you  love  Peggy  Herncastle,  don’t  you  ? ” 

Yes,”  replied  John. 

‘‘  So  do  I.  I came  here  this  morning  to  tell  Sir  Roger 
about  it.  I thought  Margaret  might  be  home,  and  I 
wanted  his  consent  to  our  engagement.  I think  there  was 
a sort  of  understanding  between  us — there  was  on  my  part, 
anyhow.  Did  you  ever,  that  is,  tell  her  anything  ? ” 

''  No,”  replied  John. 

I don’t  know  why  I should  be,  but  I am  glad  you 
didn’t.  We  were  kids  together,  Peggy  and  I.  I used  to 
call  her  Peg,  and  she  called  me  Fatty.  It  seems  strange, 
doesn’t  it  ? because  I’m  as  lean  as  a greyhound.  I have 
loved  her  for  years.  You  don’t  mind  my  telling  you,  do 
you  ? ” 

John  was  silent. 

''  In  a way,  I almost  hate  you,”  went  on  Fanshawe.  No, 
not  for  doing  what  you  did,  it  is  not  that  at  all.  Great 
heavens  ! you  did  what  was  right — only  a gentleman  could 
have  done  it.  No,  what  I mean  was  that  you  did  what  I 
beheve  I could  not  have  done.  I should  have  funked  it, 
and  yet  you  did  what  was  really  my  job — don’t  you  see  ? 
And  yet  I should  not  have  been  man  enough  for  the  job. 
At  first,  I could  have  murdered  you  for  killing  her,  and 
then  I had  the  same  feeUng  because  I felt  you  were  a sort 
of  cursed  intruder,  don’t  you  seer?  And  then  I felt  mad 
because  I was  sure  that  had  I been  in  your  place,  I should 
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have  played  the  coward  and  have  played  the  fool,  and  then 
have  let  those  swine '' 

''  No,  you  wouldn’t,''  said  John.  It  wasn't  a brave 
thing  at  all,  I couldn’t  help  myself,  and  it  was  easier  than 
the  other " 

Still,  if  there's  another  world — and  I believe  there  is," 
said  Fanshawe — ''  she’U  be  thinking  of  you,  and  not  of  me, 
won’t  she  ? For  all  that,  I can’t  help  liking  you,  Fortescue. 

You  are  what  the  Americans  call  ' a white  man,'  and 

But  you  are  suffering,  aren’t  you  ? " 

''  Suffering  ? " repeated  John.  He  said  no  more,  but 
Fanshawe  understood. 

Yes,  I know,"  went  on  the  soldier.  ‘Ht  must  be  a ghastly 

hell  to  you  to  feel,  to  know  that — that All  the  same,  I 

envy  you.  Would  you  mind  shaking  hands  again  ? I am 
not  an  emotional  man  as  a rule,  but  you’ve  shaken  me. 
All  the  world  is  upside  down,  somehow  ; but  you’ve  given 
me  nerve.  Heavens  ! you’ve  given  me  nerve." 

''  Nerve?  How  ? " asked  John. 

''  I have  to  go  to  the  front  in  a day  or  two,  and  this 
morning  when  I woke  up,  about  four  o’clock,  I was  in  a sort 
of  blue  funk.  No,  I am  no  hero ; but  I expect  I am  just 
a sort  of  average  chap.  You  know  how  it  is  when  one 
wakes  up  in  the  grey  dawn ; — everything  seems  black. 
But  I shall  never  be  in  a blue  funk  again.  I want  to  be  at 
them,  man,  I want  to  be  at  them.  I am  not  very  reUgious, 
I am  afraid,  but  if  ever  God  called  a man  to  fight,  God  caUs 
Enghslimen  to  fight  now.  What  if  those  fellows  should 
sweep  over  England,  Fortescue  ? Think  of  those  Germans 
coming  through  our  English  villages,  think  what  they 
would  do  ! What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  ? " 

I ? " asked  John.  ''  I have  had  no  time  to  think  of 
myself  since  that  night,  you  know.” 

‘'No,  but  you  will  soon.  Know  anything  about  sol- 
diering ? " 

" In  the  O.T.C.  at  school." 

" Ah  ! you  won’t  be  long  before  you  have  settled  your 
future.  Hello  ! what’s  the  matter  ? ” 

A servant  came  up  to  them  as  he  spoke. 

“ Sir  Roger  wishes  you  to  come  back  to  the  house^  sir." 

“ Both  of  us  ? ’’ 

“ I understood  so,  sir." 
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“ Very  well.” 

When  the  two  young  men  returned,  they  saw  Sir  Roger 
Herncastle  holding  a telegram  in  his  hand. 

“ This  has  just  come,”  said  the  baronet.  “ And  heavens ! 
they  mean  business.” 

“”W'hat  is  it  ? ” asked  John. 

“ The  Germans  have  sent  notice  to  the  people  of  Ant- 
werp to  clear  out,”  was  the  reply.  “ They  have  given 
them  notice  that  they  are  going  to  bombard  the  city. 
What  will  you  do,  George  ? ” 

Mr.  George  Herncastle  turned  towards  John. 

“ What  do  you  think  is  best,  John  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Best,  sir  ? There’s  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to  remain 
in  England.  As  for  me,  I have  made  up  my  mind  what  I 
am  going  to  do.” 

“ What  ? ” 

“lam  going  to  join  the  army,”  replied  John. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Had  John  Fortescue  been  asked  to  analyse  his  motives 
for  deciding  to  enhst,  he  could  not  have  done  so.  He  only 
knew  he  must.  Even  now,  while  every  nerve  quivered 
with  rage  at  what  the  Germans  had  done  in  Belgium,  in 
spite  of  the  unnamable  atrocities  they  had  committed, 
and  were  still  committing,  he  had  no  personal  animosity 
against  them,  as  Germans.  He  even  remembered  the  kindly 
feelings  he  had  hitherto  entertained  for  them.  During  the 
years  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Herncastle,he  had  often  travelled 
in  Germany.  He  knew  the  language,  and  rejoiced  not 
only  in  German  literature  and  philosophy,  but  in  German 
music.  He  had  more  than  once  been  a guest  in  German 
houses,  and  had  partaken  of  German  hospitality.  Many 
of  the  people  he  knew  to  be  kindly,  homely,  and  affec- 
tionate. He  had  not  believed  in  the  thousand  stories, 
which  had  constantly  been  dinned  into  his  ears,  about  the 
determination  of  Germany  to  dominate  Europe  by  con- 
quering England.  He  had  regarded  the  teaching  of 
Nietzsche  as  the  outpourings  of  a man  who  was  half  a 
genius  and  half  a lunatic.  He  had  looked  upon  the  lectures 
of  Treitschke  as  representative  of  only  a few  mad  Anglo- 
phobes. 

Of  course  the  Germans  were  keen  business  men ; he 
had  reason  to  know  that.  Of  course,  too,  they  were  trying 
to  capture  the  trade  of  Eu;*ope  ; but  that  seemed  to  him 
legitimate.  As  for  their  desiring  to  go  to  war  with  England, 
however,  he  had  not  beheved  it.  It  is  true  there  was  a 
mihtary  party  in  Germany,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  desired  to  live  their  lives  in  a friendly  fashion, 
unhindered  by  the  wild  talks  of  party  politicians.  As  for  the 
rest,  it  was  largely  the  work  of  newspaper  writers  who 
wanted  to  ferment  feeling  among  the  nations,  to  serve  their 
purpose. 
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Now,  however,  he  knew  he  had  been  mistaken,  every- 
thing appeared  to  him  in  a new  light.  This  war  had  been 
planned  foi  years,  and  all  the  vast  military  and  naval  pre- 
parations, of  which  he  had  read,  were  intended  for  the 
same  purpose.  Germany  meant  to  dominate  the  world ; 
the  thousand  things  he  had  read  and  heard  found  their 
interpretation  in  that  fact,  and  this  war  was  the  result  of  it. 
He  remembered  the  military  arrogance  which  was  a com- 
monplace of  German  Ufe ; and  aU  the  ghastly  atrocities, 
all  the  cruel  vandalism,  were  the  natur^  outcome  of  the 
military  virus  which  had  poisoned  the  well-spring  of  the 
whole  nation. 

But  these  things  did  not  appeal  to  him  now  : doubtless 
they  formed  a kind  of  mental  deposit  in  his  life  ; doubtless, 
too,  they  influenced  his  decision  ; but  he  did  not  know  it. 
He  acted  upon  a kind  of  intuition.  The  German  military 
system  was  hell,  the  slaves  of  that  military  system  had 
become  devils,  who  had  become  proud  of  the  German 
creed.  The  atrocities  of  Aerschot,  of  Malines,  of  Namur 
and  Louvain  were  as  natural  to  the  German  soldiery  as 
biting  is  natural  to  a mad  dog.  He  was  not  conscious  that 
the  terrible  stories  of  the  poor  Belgian  refugees  coloured 
his  mind.  But  they  did.  Weak  and  ill  as  he  was,  he  felt 
his  muscles  grow  tense  and  his  heart  become  hot  within 
him.  He  envied  Frank  Fanshawe  his  uniform,  his  know- 
ledge of  arms.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  his  life  in 
Antwerp  had  been  wasted ; while  he  had  been  engaged  in 
commerce,  he  should  have  been  preparing  to  fight  the 
ghastly  thing  which  was  a menace  to  all  that  was  sweet 
and  pure  in  the  world. 

Even  as  he  looked  out  of  the  library  window,  and  saw 
the  sun  lowering  in  the  clear  sky,  over  what  is  one  of  the 
fairest  counties  in  England,  saw  in  the  distance  a church 
spire  lifting  its  cross  to  the  sky,  he  fancied  the  invading 
Huns  marching  through  the  Surrey  meadows  as  they  had 
marched  through  Belgium.  He  heard  cries  of  anguish ; he 
saw  towns  and  villages  blackened  and  ruined ; he  saw 
homes  desolated,  women  and  children  mutilated  and  mur- 
dered— and  worse  than  mutilated  and  murdered.  It  all 
came  to  him  as  in  a flash,  and  then  he  knew  what  he  must 
do.  Doubtless  the  story  he  had  been  telling,  doubtless 
the  awful  memory  which  would  haunt  him  as  long  as  he 
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could  draw  breath,  gave  point  to  his  thoughts.  The  look 
on  Margaret  Herncastle's  face,  the  cry  which  had  escaped 
her  lips,  the  gloating  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  soldiery, 
the  brutal,  indescribable  language  which  they  had  uttered, 
all  tended  to  make  him  know  where  his  duty  lay.  Ever 
since  he  had  left  Widow  Bergson’s  house,  his  future  had  not 
seemed  to  matter,  nothing  took  definite  shape  except  the 
fact  that  he  must  tell  Mr.  George  Herncastle  what  had 
become  of  his  niece,  and  of  his  duty  to  tell  Sir  Roger  what 
had  become  of  his  child.  But  now  that  was  done,  and 
neither  of  them  had  even  breathed  their  anger  against 
him,  they  had  even  approved  of  his  deed,  and  so  his  way 
was  clear.  He  must  become  a soldier,  he  must  fight  as 
long  as  God  gave  him  breath,  to  kill  the  accursed  thing 
which  was  again  placing  Christ  upon  the  cross  and  cruci- 
fying Him.  Until  that  was  done,  nothing  was  worth 
living  for ; he  must  fight. 

''  Good ! I knew  you  would.”  It  was  Fanshawe  who 
spoke.  ‘‘  Give  us  your  hand  on  it.” 

But  what  am  I to  do  without  you,  John  ? ” asked  his 
former  employer,  in  a kind  of  bewildered  way. 

I am  afraid  there  will  not  be  much  for  any  one  to  do, 
in  Belgium,  for  many  a long  day,”  replied  John,  with  a 
wan  smile. 

‘"No,”  replied  Mr.  Herncastle.  ''No,  great  heavens  ! there 
won’ t.  All  the  years  I have  spent  in  building  up  my  business 
will  be  as  nothing ; but  there,  what  will  that  matter  ? 
What  will  my  loss  be,  compared  with  that  of  those  poor 
Belgian  peasants  who  have  been  robbed  of  everything  ? 
You  are  right,  John,  you  are  right.  If  I were  your  age  I 
would  do  exactly  what  you  have  determined  to  do.” 

"By  gad!  ” said  Fanshawe,  "I  am  sorry  I was  ever 
friendly  with  a German.  I feel  as  though  I could  flog 
myself  for  having  entertained  one  of  them  to  dinner,  only 
two  or  three  months  ago.  The  foul  swine  I And  they  talk 
of  German  culture  1 great  heavens  1 culture  ! after  what 
you  have  been  telling  us.” 

" Yes,”  said  Sir  Roger.  " Culture,  when  grafted  to 
militarism,  means  Louvain,  Aerschot — and,  great  God  ! 
my  poor  little  maid,  my  little  Peggy  I ” And  a quivering 
sigh,  which  was  half  a sob,  escaped  him. 

"You  know  the  ropes,  Fanshawe,”  said  John.  " What 
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must  I do  ? I suppose  there’s  some  recruiting  station  near 
here  ? ” 

Oh ! yes,  I could  run  you  over ; but  what  regiment 
do  you  want  to  join  ? ” 

‘‘  Regiment ! I don’t  care  what  regiment — yes  I do, 
though — I would  like  to  be  with  my  own  people,  and  I used 
to  know  some  fellows  at  school  who  are  in  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall’s.  I’ll  join  that.” 

But  not  yet,”  said  Sir  Roger.  ‘‘  Why,  my  poor  lad, 
you  look  just  like  a walking  ghost,  no  doctor  would  pass 
you  just  now;  you  must  stay  here,  and  get  strong,  and 
meanwhile  I’ll  see  that  you  get  a commission.” 

Commission ! ” said  John.  ‘‘What  is  the  good  of  a 
commission  to  me  ? All  I learnt  about  soldiering,  at  school 
was  mere  child’s  play.  Besides,  I’ve  forgotten  it.  I’ll 
enlist  as  a private,  and  I’ll  learn  my  job.  I won’t  seek 
a commission  until  I know  something  about  a soldier’s 
Ufe.” 

The  two  older  men  would  have  laughed,  had  their  hearts 
not  been  so  bruised  and  sore  by  the  terrible  news  which 
had  reached  them,  so  eager  was  the  look  in  John’s  eyes. 

That  night,  when  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  when  the 
excitement  resulting  from  his  resolution  had  gone,  the 
inevitable  reaction  came.  J ohn  could  see,  in  spite  of  Sir 
Roger’s  endeavour  to  be  cheerful,  that  he  was  brooding 
over  what  had  taken  place,  wondering  whether  after  all 
there  was  some  loophole  of  escape.  He  thought  of  his 
daughter,  lying  in  an  unknown  grave,  with  a score  of  other 
mutilated  bodies,  and  it  struck  terror  into  liis  soul.  It  was 
all  so  far  removed  from  everything  he  had  planned,  or 
dreamt  of. 

More  than  once,  too.  Sir  Roger  found  himself  asking  John 
questions,  and  then  stopping  suddenly,  as  if  afraid  to  give 
the  other  pain.  He  had  made  not  the  slightest  reference 
to  John’s  confession  that  he  loved  Margaret  Herncastle. 
A day  before  he  would  have  regarded  such  a confession  as 
impertinence,  and  would  have  been  angered  as  a conse- 
quence. But  now  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  loss.  He  was  getting  old,  and  he  was  childless 
and  alone.  What  were  his  title,  his  old  name,  his  great 
estates  to  him  ? What  was  anything,  everything,  in  the 
light  of  that  thought  ? 
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“ And  I can't  even  get  to  the  village,"  he  reflected,  I 
can't  even  see  my  child's  grave.  I can  do  nothing,  nothing." 

More  than  once  he  felt  angry  with  his  brother  for  not 
taking  greater  care  of  his  child,  and  not  bringing  her  away 
from  Oulsden  before  the  danger,  but  he  said  no  word. 
After  all,  he  was  sure  his  brother  had  acted  for  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  best ; although  his  decision  seemed 
like  madness  now,  he  refrained  from  uttering  one  reproach. 

He  did  not  tell  the  servants  that  their  young  mistress 
was  dead.  He  felt  as  though  he  could  not.  It  was  all  too 
terrible,  too  ghastly ; besides  he  had  no  proof  that  she  was 
dead.  He  had  no  hope  that  she  was  ahve — how  could  he  ? 
But,  bearing  all  things  in  mind,  what  proof  was  there  ? 
And  more,  he  felt  sensitive  about  John  Fortescue.  What 
would  the  world  say  when  it  knew  that  this  man  had,  with 
a steady  hand,  killed  her  ? It  was  a wild,  fantastic  story 
at  best,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  remain  unknown ; but 
it  could  not  be  so,  the  thing  must  become  known,  and 
perhaps  after  all  the  world  had  better  have  all  the  facts 
told. 

John  had  the  same  feeling,  even  although  he  shrunk 
from  the  exposure. 

Had  I not  better  go  and  tell  the  story  to  some  one  in 
authority  ? " he  said  as  they  sat  in  the  smoke-room  after 
dinner. 

No.  By  gad,  no ! " cried  Fanshawe.  '‘We  could  not 
bear  to  have  it  talked  about.  Sir  Roger,  could  we  ? " 

" But  literally,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  I 


" Don't  talk  drivel,"  broke  in  the  soldier.  " Literally, 
and  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  nothing  could  be 
done  to  you.  No  one  could  condemn  you  on  your  own 
assertion.  Where  are  your  witnesses  ? Who  saw  you  do 
it  ? What  proofs  are  there  about  anything,  anything  ? 
No,  no,  we  must  hold  our  peace." 

" He  is  right,  my  boy,"  said  Sir  Roger.  " The  world 
must  know  nothing.  I shall  have  to  say  that  my  daughter 
was  killed  in  Belgium,  that  she  was  a victim  of  the  German 
blood-lust,  and  that  she  was  buried  with  scores  of  others. 
As  for  the  rest,  let  it  remain  a secret  between  ourselves." 

For  more  than  a week  John  remained  a guest  at  Hern- 
castle  Park,  and  during  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  black 
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clouds  that  enveloped  him,  he  regained  much  of  his  health 
and  vigour.  All  that  could  be  done  for  his  happiness  was 
done,  but  it  was  almost  pathetic  to  watch  Sir  Roger 
Herncastle  trying  to  cheer  and  brighten  the  life  of  the 
man  who  had  killed  his  own  child. 

You  are  better,  Fortescue,'*  he  would  say.  You 
are  getting  some  colour  into  your  cheeks,  my  lad.  The 
air  of  old  England  is  like  that  fabled  elixir  of  life  which 
men  talk  about.  And  you  need  your  strength,  my  boy, 
you  have  a tough  job  before  you.  I do  wish,  though,  you 
would  let  me  get  you  a commission.”  And  John  would 
smile,  as  he  thanked  his  host,  while  a great  pity  filled  his 
heart  at  the  thought  of  his  suffering. 

Frank  Fanshawe's  leave  was  extended  two  days,  and 
John  saw  a great  deal  of  him.  He  visited  the  Fanshawes* 
home,  too,  and  was  introduced  to  his  two  sisters.  In 
spite  of  what  had  been  said,  John  believed  that  these 
girls  had  some  inkling  of  what  had  taken  place.  When  he 
was  first  introduced  to  them,  there  was  an  awesome  look 
in  their  eyes,  as  though  they  felt  him  to  be  an  escaped 
criminal ; but  this  soon  passed  away.  Even  although  they 
might  know  the  truth,  they  had  a strange  reverence  for 
what  John  had  done.  The  Fanshawes  were  a race  of 
soldiers,  and  these  girls  had  a soldier's  blood  in  their  veins. 
They  admired  courage  almost  above  everything,  and  they 
reahsed  that  it  needed  no  ordinary  nerve  to  do  what  John 
had  done.  But  they  made  no  reference  to  it.  The  thing 
was  too  horrible,  neither  did  they  refer  to  Peggy  Hern- 
castle, although  she  had  been  their  lifelong  friend. 

One  day  the  two  girls  were  walking  with  their  brother 
Frank  and  John  through  a village  not  far  from  the  Fan- 
shawes' home,  when  they  saw  a wounded  soldier  walking 
on  crutches  in  the  village  street. 

” Poor  devil ! ''  said  Frank  Fanshawe.  “ I pity  him: 
he's  lost  his  foot.” 

Oh  I but  isn't  it  splendid  I ” cried  Fanny  Fanshawe. 
” Surely  he  is  the  proudest  man  in  England  at  this  mo- 
ment.” 

” Would  you  like  to  see  me  come  home  like  that  ? ” 
asked  Frank,  and  his  body  became  almost  rigid  as  he 
spoke. 

Of  course  it  would  be  terrible,”  replied  the  girl ; ” but 
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oh  I how  proud  I should  be,  and  how  I should  take  you 
everywhere ; and  I should  show  you  off  as  a sort  of  a lion. 
Why,  think  of  it  I ''  and  the  girl's  eyes  flashed.  ‘‘  To 
think  of  your  being  wounded  for  your  country ; to  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  those  poor  Belgians,  who  have  been  robbed 
of  their  country ; to  be  mutilated  in  one  of  the  holiest 
causes  ever  known  to  the  world — that  is  the  pride  of  it  1 
Let's  go  and  speak  to  him." 

The  wounded  soldier  saluted  the  young  officer  as  they 
came  up,  and  willingly  told  his  story. 

There  was  no  apparent  heroism  in  it.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  the  most  commonplace  way ; he  had  simply 
been  doing  his  duty,  and  had  suffered  as  a consequence. 
All  of  them  realised  the  inwardness  of  the  situation ; the 
man's  mutilated  limb  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
great  truth  that  lay  behind.  He  had  been  one  of  many, 
fighting  for  honour,  for  liberty,  for  religion,  for  God. 
Physical  loss  was  as  nothing,  compared  with  that.  John 
felt  it  too. 

Look  I " cried  Fanny  Fanshawe.  “ There's  one  of 
our  gardener  boys.  He  left  more  than  a week  ago.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  enlist." 

Gilbey,"  she  said,  going  up  to  him,  " why  are  you 
here  ? " 

‘‘  Please,  miss,  I've  got  a job  here." 

Job  here  ! You  told  me  you  were  going  to  enlist." 

The  youth  looked  on  the  ground  in  a shamefaced  way. 
"Yes,  miss,"  he  said;  "I — er,  you  see,  I suffer  from 
rheumatics  bad,  and  I thought  I wasn’t  fit  to  rough  it." 

" Did  the  doctor  tell  you  that  ? " And  the  girl's  face 
was  hard  and  angry. 

" Please,  miss,  I haven't  seen  the  doctor." 

A proud  light  flashed  through  the  girl's  eyes.  " Do  you 
call  yourself  an  Englishman  ? " she  asked. 

" I suppose  so,  miss." 

" I call  you  something  very  different." 

"It  is  all  very  well,  miss,"  replied  the  youth  sullenly — 
she  had  aroused  him  to  anger.  " You  think  of  sojering 
as  being  something  like  Master  Frank  there;  but  being 
a Tommy  isn’t  being  an  officer.  Would  Master  Frank 
have  been  a sojer  if  he  had  been  only  a Tommy  ? 
Trust  the  gentlefolk  for  that," 
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“ You  coward  I ''  cried  the  girl ; * as  though  being  an 
officer  or  being  a private  should  make  any  difference,  at 
such  a time  as  this.  That  gentleman  talking  with  my 
brother,  a friend  of  ours,  he  has  joined  as  a Tommy, 
as  you  call  it."' 

What ! that  gent  there  ? " 

Certainly." 

“ And  is  he  going  to  be  a Tommy  out-and-out  ? " 

" Certainly  he  is.  He  has  been  ill,  and  is  only  waiting 
until  he  is  strong  enough  to  go." 

By  gosh  1 " said  Gilbey,  and  he  looked  more  ashamed 
than  ever. 

A day  or  so  later  Frank  Fanshawe  had  joined  his  regi- 
ment, which  had  been  ordered  to  the  front. 

" God  bless  you,  my  son,"  gulped  old  Colonel  Fanshawe, 
as  he  bade  him  good-bye.  " God  send  you  back  to  us 
again  in  safety ! but  whether  you  do  or  not,  you'll  remember, 
my  boy,  won't  you  ? you'll  remember  that  you  bear  the 
King's  commission,  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  that 
your  name  is  Fanshawe  ? " 

Yes,  sir.  I'll  remember,"  replied  Frank  as  he  pressed 
his  father's  hand. 

" And  oh  ! Frank,"  cried  Fanny,  his  sister.  " Have  no 
mercy  on  those  Germans.  You  won't,  will  you  ? " 

" I'll  try  to  do  my  bit,"  laughed  the  young  officer. 

" Perhaps  you'll  meet  Mr.  Fortescue  later,"  said  the  girl. 

" Not  likely,"  replied  Frank.  We  shall  be  in  different 
regiments,  you  see." 

" But  you  may,"  and  the  girl's  voice  was  almost  hoarse, 

and  if  you  do " 

" I shall  do  my  best  for  him,  anyhow,"  and  there  was 
a strange  look  in  Frank  Fanshawe's  eyes.  Perhaps  he 
remembered  what  he  had  said  to  John  after  he  had  heard 
his  story. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  John  Fortescue  left  the  two 
brothers  at  Herncastle  Park,  in  order  to  join  his  regiment, 
which  was  in  camp  some  forty  miles  away,  for  a battalion 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall’s  Regiment  had  been  ordered 
from  Plymouth  to  camp  in  Surrey. 

Sir  Roger  had  insisted  upon  sending  John  in  his  car, 
and  when  at  length  he  arrived  at  the  camp  the  soldiers 
looked  curiously  at  the  young  fellow  who  had  come  to 
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join  them  as  a private  in  a luxuriously  appointed  motor 
car. 

It  makes  a chap  feel  jolly  funny,”  said  one  sergeant  to 
another,  ''  to  see  these  blokes  come  hke  this  'ere.  Here  s 
a feller  who  is  a swell  come  up  in  a motor  car,  and  Til 
have  to  treat  him  Uke  an  ordinary  Tommy.  I don't  like 
doing  it,  but  there  it  is.” 

‘‘  He'll  soon  be  getting  a commission,”  remarked  the 
other.  ''  There's  no  knowing.  I was  talking,  only  yester- 
day, with  Gascoigne.  His  father's  got  a title,  I heard,  and 
he’s  just  come  down  from  Oxford;  but  he's  only  a private, 
and  he  ses  as  'ow  he  don't  care  a hang  about  a commis- 
sion— all  he  cares  about  is  doing  his  bit.  A smart  soldier 
he  is,  too.” 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  lengthily  on  John’s  camp 
life,  but  there  were  one  or  two  incidents  which  will  have 
to  be  mentioned. 

As  October  came  on,  and  the  rains  began  to  fall  heavily, 
the  long  lines  of  tents  were  replaced  by  wooden  huts,  and 
all  over  England  solitary  and  desolate  places  became 
accustomed  to  the  march  of  soldiers'  feet.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  November  John's  regiment  was  moved  to  a large 
encampment  not  far  from  Hindhead  Beacon,  and  here  he 
was  destined  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  his  officers. 

He  had  naturally  been  a marked  man  from  the  first, 
for  although  he  gave  no  hint  as  to  what  his  previous 
associations  were,  he  was  different  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  large  proportion  of  men  who  made  up  his  battalion. 
The  gentleman  revealed  itself  in  every  word  and  movement ; 
his  old  public-school  life  could  not  help  showing  itself. 
His  tastes,  his  mode  of  speech,  his  general  habits  stamped 
him  immediately  as  being  what  he  was.  The  coarse  tunic, 
with  the  word  ''  Cornwall  ” traced  in  brass  letters  on  his 
shoulders,  did  net  hide  the  fact  that  he,  like  several  others, 
came  from  a class  far  removed  from  many  of  the  men,  side 
by  side  with  whom  they  drilled  and  lay  down  at  night. 

After  all  a gentleman  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
gentleman. 

John  was  not  very  popular,  however.  The  truth  was, 
although  he  had  joined  the  army  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  his  surroundings,  he  could  not  be  gay  and  cheerful. 
The  shadow  of  that  awful  night  at  Oulsden  hung  over  him. 
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The  memory  of  the  dread  minute  when  he  had  shot  the 
woman  for  whom  he  would  have  given  a hundred  lives, 
had  he  possessed  them,  to  save  her  from  being  the  victim 
of  a lust-mad  German  soldiery,  caused  him  to  be  brooding 
and  silent.  He  was  afraid,  too,  that  what  he  had  doner 
should  in  some  way  leak  out.  What  if  Mr,  George  Hern- 
castle,  or  Sir  Roger,  or  Captain  Fanshawe  should  divulge 
this  dread  secret ! Not  that  he  feared  the  consequences ; 
he  was  prepared  for  anything  that  might  happen.  But 
he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done  being 
known  to  the  crowd.  He  was  hopeless,  too.  What — after 
he  had  done  aU  he  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  do — had 
the  future  in  store  for  him  ? That  night's  awful  memory 
would  haunt  him  for  ever.  He  almost  envied  the  men 
who  had  been  killed  in  battle,  and  in  a morbid  way  hoped 
that  he  would  never  come  back  alive  from  the  war. 

Thus,  while  he  did  his  duty,  and  commended  himself 
to  his  officers  as  a smart  recruit,  he  was  anything  but 
popular  with  the  men.  He  seldom  or  never  fraternised 
with  them.  He  gave  no  confidences,  and  did  not  seem 
to  desire  any. 

‘‘  I tell  you  that  fellow  has  something  on  his  mind, 
there's  something  wrong  with  him,"  said  a light-haired, 
florid  young  soldier  to  a group  of  his  comrades  one  day. 
‘‘  He  goes  about  watching ; he  sneaks  around  corners  as 
though  he  were  a criminal." 

‘'He  is  a swell,"  said  another  private  in  reply,  ''  and 
perhaps  he  thinks  himself  too  good  to  have  us  for  his  pals." 

“ Then  he's  a rotter,"  said  the  light-haired  man,  who 
called  himself  Robinson. 

“ Come  to  that,  you're  a bit  of  a swell  yourself,"  inter- 
posed the  soldier. 

“ I say  nothing  about  it,"  replied  Robinson,  “ but  I do 
say  this,  that  a man  who's  joined  as  a private  should  be 
chummy  with  his  pals.  The  British  Army  is  a great 
democracy.  Whatever  my  early  associations  have  been, 
they  shall  riot  hinder  me  from  being  friendly  with  the 
other  chaps." 

“Hear!  Hear!"  was  the  reply.  “Fortescue  is  a 
sulky  beggar,  and  he  might  have  something  on  his  mind." 

At  this  time,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  stories  about  German  spies.  It  was  said  that 
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half  the  calamities  which  had  happened  to  our  Army  and 
Navy  were  the  result  of  spies  who  were  being  paid  by  the 
German  Government  to  work  our  destruction. 

Before  November  came  to  an  end,  John  could  not  help 
noticing  that  it  was  not  he  who  avoided  other  men,  but 
that  they  avoided  him.  Something  had  caused  an  atmos- 
phere of  suspicion  in  the  camp ; nothing  was  said  to  him 
definitely,  but  he  knew,  by  looks  and  nudges  and  nods, 
that  he  was  being  unfavourably  discussed. 

He  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  this,  however ; he 
had  his  work  to  do,  and  he  was  busy  with  his  own  thoughts. 

I tell  you  what,''  said  Robinson,  who  was  orderly  to 
the  Colonel,  ''  I mean  to  watch  that  chap  ; he's  not  straight. 
Have  you  noticed  that  he'll  say  nothing  about  himself,  or 
where  he  came  from,  or  what  he  did  before  he  joined  the 
Army  ? " 

‘‘Yes,"  replied  Corporal  Smith,  “I  have  noticed  it; 
there's  something  wrong  about  him.  Why  ! do  you  know, 
when  he  joined,  he  actually  came  in  a motor  car  ? " 

“Motor  car,  eh!"  said  Robinson.  “Well,  that  does 
sometimes  happen  when  a fellow  has  got  money;  but 
didn't  any  of  Ws  friends  come  with  him  ? " 

“ No,  he  came  alone." 

“ And  did  the  chauffeur  speak  to  no  one  ? " 

“No,  not  a soul.  This  man  Fortescue  gave  him  half 
a crown — I saw  him  do  it — and  the  chauffeur  drove  away 
without  speaking  to  any  one." 

Two  or  three  days  later,  Robinson  appeared  before  his 
comrades  with  a look  of  excitement  in  his  eyes.  “ I am 
going  to  watch  that  chap,"  he  said.  “ I have  just  been 
having  a talk  with  him,  and  while  I could  get  nothing 
definite  from  him,  I learnt  that  he's  lived  in  Germany, 
and  that  he  speaks  the  lingo.  To  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  sound  suspicious;  but  what  is  more,  he  let  it  drop 
out  that  he  had  met  some  German  soldiers  in  Belgium. 
Nothing  plain  and  straightforward,  you  know,  but  I just 
picked  it  up.  I'd  be  the  last  to  bring  an  accusation 
against  a pal,  but  as  you  know,  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
in  these  days." 

That  night  John  was  seen  to  leave  the  sleeping- hut 
stealthily,  while  two  soldiers,  who  had  been  closely  watch- 
ing him,  followed  him  quietly. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  two  soldiers,  whose  suspicions  had  been  aroused  by 
Robinson,  the  Colonel’s  orderly,  had  some  little  difficulty 
in  keeping  Fortescue  in  sight. 

The  whole  encampment  was  a cutting  out  of  a Surrey 
pine  wood.  A great  open  space  had  been  made,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  huts  stood.  Beyond  this  opening 
was  a belt  of  woodland,  which  had  not,  aS'  yet,  been  dis- 
turbed, while  beyond  this,  again,  stood  the  officers’  quar- 
ters. It  was  while  traversing  this  belt  of  woodland  that 
Corporal  Smith  and  Private  Jenkins  lost  sight  of  John. 
They  dared  not  go  too  near  the  officers’  quarters,  for  fear 
of  questions  being  asked,  but  they  searched  the  surrounding 
country,  all  to  no  avail.  When  they  returned  to  the  hut, 
where  John  usually  spent  his  evenings,  he  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

‘‘  This  looks  mighty  suspicious.  Smith,”  said  Jenkins. 

I don’t  know,”  rephed  the  other;  ''  we  should  never 
have  thought  anything  of  it,  but  for  Robinson.” 

‘‘Yes,  but  what  can  he  be  up  to  ? He  isn’t  a chap  who 
goes  to  pubs,  nor  one  who  goes  larking  with  girls, 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  a friend  in  the  camp.  By 
George ! it  would  be  funny  if  he  should  turn  out  to  be  in 
the  pay  of  the  Germans,  wouldn’t  it  ? Anyhow,  I’m  going 
to  keep  my  eye  on  him,  but  we  mustn’t  say  a word  to 
any  one,  or  we  shall  just  give  him  warning.  Our  plan 
must  be  to  be  a bit  friendly  with  him.” 

“ But  what  can  any  one  spy  out  here  ? ” asked  the 
other.  “ The  camp’s  open  for  any  one  to  see,  and  nothing 
is  done  in  the  dark.” 

“ How  do  we  know  ? Information  may  get  to  the 
officers’  quarters  which  we  never  dream  of,  and  which  the 
Germans  would  give  their  eyes  to  know.” 

Two  days  later  the  whole  camp  was  in  a state  of  excite- 
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ment.  It  was  given  out  that  the  King  and  those  in  the 
highest  places  were  coming  down  to  review  the  troops, 
and  as  a consequence  every  soldier  was  on  the  qui  vive  of 
expectation. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  King's  visit  the  day  was  un- 
usually fine.  A great  deal  of  rain  had  fallen  the  week 
before — indeed,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  important  event. 
But  that  morning  the  sun  rose  in  a clear  sky,  and  although 
the  air  was  cold,  it  was  clear  and  crisp  and  exhilarating. 
That  was  a great  day  in  the  soldiers'  lives,  and  did  more 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  than  any  number  of  patriotic  speeches. 

‘‘  We  thought,"  said  one  man  to  another,  ‘‘  that  King 
George  was  a sad  sort  of  chap ; but  by  gosh  ! is  he  ! Why, 
he  laughed  hke  a kid,  and  enjoyed  himself  as  much  as 
any  Tommy.  He  isn’t  a bit  high-and-mighty  either,  but 
pleasant-faced  and  laughing." 

Yes,  and  do  you  know,"  some  one  else  rejoined, 
“ what  happened  over  near  the  quartermaster's  stores  ? " 

‘‘  No ; what  was  it  ? " 

**  Why,  they  were  telling  stories.  Major  Pringle  was 
there,  and  Captain  Archer  and  Colonel  Blount,  and  a lot 
of  others,  and  the  King  was  just  tickled.  Then  Colonel 
Blount  looked  at  his  watch.  " I beg  your  pardon,  sir," 
he  said,  " but  we  have  a lot  to  do,  and  we  are  past  our 
time — had  we  better  be  going  ? " 

Did  he  speak  to  the  King  Hke  that  ? " 

‘‘  Yes,  he  did." 

And  what  did  the  King  say  ? ” 

" The  King  just  laughed,  and  he  said,  said  he,  ‘ You  be 
hanged.  Colonel ; I am  here  with  my  old  regiment,  and  I 
shall  stay  as  long  as  I Hke.'  I am  not  sure,”  remarked 
the  soldier,  ''  he  didn't  use  stronger  language  than  that. 
That’s  the  kind  of  chap  King  George  is." 

" I hear  that  Colonel  Blount  is  going  to  be  promoted." 

" What ! made  a general  ? " 

‘‘  That's  what  I hear.  Anyhow,  I know  that  they  have 
brought  a lot  of  papers  to  him  from  head-quarters,  and 
that  he  struts  around  as  pleased  as  a hen  with  one  chick." 

" I expect  Robinson  will  be  able  to  teU  us;  he's  the 
Colonel's  orderly." 

" Robinson's  a good  chap,”  said  the  other;  ‘‘  he's  clever 
and  well  educated,  too.” 
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'‘Yes,  he  is.  What  was  he  before  he  joined  the  Army, 
do  you  know  ? 

"No,  but  I know  he  had  a lot  of  schooling;  he  writes 
shorthand,  you  know,  and  can  work  the  typewriter.  He 
does  all  the  Colonel's  correspondence  for  him.  I expect  if 
the  Colonel  is  made  a general,  he’ll  take  Robinson  with 
him;  he’ll  find  him  more  useful  than  ever.” 

" Well,  I don’t  envy  a man  a good  billet.  He  isn’t  a 
fellow  hke  Fortescue,  who  just  sneaks  around  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  everything  and  everybody.” 

Some  days  later  Corporal  Smith  made  his  way  boldly 
to  the  officers’  quarters,  and  asked  to  see  the  Colonel, 

" What  does  he  want  ? ” asked  Colonel  Blount. 

" He  won’t  tell  his  business,  sir;  he  says  it  is  very  im- 
portant, and  that  he  wants  to  see  you  by  yourself,  sir.” 
"Well,  corporal,  what  is  it  ? ” asked  the  Colonel,  when 
Smith  saluted  him. 

" Excuse  me,  sir,  but  there’s  something  I think  you 
ought  to  know.” 

" Yes;  what  ? ” 

"Well,  sir,  I have  had  my  suspicions  about  a man  for  a 
goodish  bit,  and  for  some  time  I have  been  watching  him.” 
" What  do  you  mean  ? ” asked  the  Colonel  again,  " and 
who  is  the  man  ? ” 

" This  man  who  calls  himself  Fortescue,  sir — No.  571.” 

" Well,  what  of  him  ? ” 

" Well,  sir,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  you,  but  we  always 
thought  him  a bit  suspicious  like,  ever  since  he  came 
here.” 

" Well,  what  has  he  done  ? tell  me  quickly.” 

"Well,  sir,  of  course  he  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  other 
chaps ; first  of  all  we  didn’t  think  anything  of  that,  be- 
cause we  took  him  to  be  a gentleman,  sir.  We  could  see 
he  was  educated  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  his  goings- 
on  were  so  suspicious  that  two  of  us  said  we’d  watch  him. 
You  see,  sir,  he  was  always  spying  around,  and  when  I 
read  in  the  papers  that  there  were  several  Germans,  or 
people  in  German  pay,  actually  in  the  Army,  I naturally 
became  more  suspicious  than  ever.  Why,  only  in  to- 
day’s paper  it  is  said  that  a German  wearing  an  English 
officer’s  uniform,  found  his  way  into  one  of  our  bairracks 
in  the  North  of  England.” 
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“ Come,  come,  Smith ; what  are  you  driving  at  ? If 
you  know  anything  definite,  tell  me” 

''  I beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I was  only  telling  you  these 
things  to  show  you  how  my  suspicions  were  aroused. 
Night  after  night  I saw  Fortescue  leave  the  men's  quarters 
by  himself,  and  make  his  way  towards  here.  I and  an- 
other chap  followed  him,  but  we  always  lost  sight  of  him 
near  that  belt  of  trees  and  bushes  there ; but  last  night, 
sir,  I was  more  lucky — I saw  him  up  there,  looking  through 
the  window." 

Where  ? " asked  the  Colonel  sharply. 

There,  sir,  looking  through  that  window,"  and  Cor- 
poral Smith  pointed.  ''  He  stayed  there  for  a good  ten 
minutes,  sir,  and  then  he  sneaked  away." 

" And  did  you  speak  to  him  ? " 

" I didn't  think  it  best,  sir ; but  I thought  the  case 
ought  to  be  reported.  As  it  seemed  particular,  sir,  I 
didn't  come  in  the  ordinary  way ; I thought  I had  better 
get  to  you  direct,  sir." 

The  Colonel  looked  grave.  " And  where  is  Fortescue 
now  ? " 

" Oh  ! he's  all  right  now,  sir  ; he's  with  his  company." 

After  this  the  Colonel  asked  Corporal  Smith  a good  many 
questions,  and  then  told  him  to  return  to  his  work. 

" See  that  you  say  nothing  about  this  to  any  one,"  was 
his  last  command  to  Smith,  as  he  left  him. 

" Very  good,  sir." 

The  next  day  it  leaked  out  in  the  camp  that  some 
important  dispatches  were  missing,  and  that  the  Colonel 
was  in  a great  state  of  excitement.  The  usual  orders  were 
suspended,  and  every  man  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  expecta- 
tion, It  was  little  that  they  knew,  but  something  had 
evidently  gone  wrong.  Groups  of  officers  were  seen  con- 
versing eagerly  together,  while  men  were  rushing  eagerly 
from  hut  to  hut,  as  if  on  important  business. 

When  the  roll  was  called  it  was  found  that  John  Fortescue 
was  missing 

It  was  yet  early  morning,  and  the  sun  had  barely  risen. 
Dark  clouds  hung  in  the  sky,  which  threatened  rain ; the 
air  was  drear  and  chill.  It  seemed  as  though  the  weather 
symbolised  the  general  feeling  of  the  camp. 

We  were  right,  then,"  said  Corporal  Smith  to  Jenkins. 
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“ Fortescue  has  hooked  it.  You  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Germans.  He’s  got  hold  of  some 
information,  and  he’s  gone  straight  to  them.” 

As  if  to  give  the  lie  to  his  words,  however,  he  had  barely 
spoken,  when  John  Fortescue  was  seen  running  in  the 
(Erection  of  the  officers’  quarters. 

“ Gawd ! ” cried  one  of  the  men,  a man  from  White- 
chapel, “ why,  there  ’e  is.  ’E’s  been  up  to  suthink,  I 
know.” 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  ? ” asked  Captain  Archer,  as 
John  came  up,  panting  and  dishevelled. 

" I want  to  speak  to  the  Colonel  immediately,”  panted 
John. 

“ What  do  you  want  to  speak  to  him  for  ? ” 

“ I must  speak  to  him  personally,  sir.” 

“ Must ! Think  of  what  you  are  saying,  my  man.” 

“ I beg  pardon,  sir,  but  this  is  no  time  for  niceties  of 
speech.  I must  see  him,  and  see  him  alone.” 

The  Colonel,  who  had  heard  what  was  smd,  came  upon 
the  scene.  “ What  is  it,  my  man  ? ” he  asked ; “ and 
why  are  you  in  this  state  ? ” 

“ Give  me  two  minutes,  sir,  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 

Three  minutes  later  several  men  were  flying  in  different 
directions  as  though  the  “ furies  ” were  at  their  heels. 

But  the  Colonel’s  orderly  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Pri- 
vate Robinson,  some  time  before,  had  been  selected  by 
Colonel  Blount,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  typewriting 
and  shorthand,  to  do  his  clerical  work.  As  a natural  con- 
sequence he  had  often  been  admitted  into  the  Colonel’s 
quarters.  Late  on  the  previous  night  Robinson  had  been 
in  the  Colonel’s  office,  writing,  according  to  his  dictation, 
and  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to  a neigh- 
bouring camp  some  few  miles  away  with  his  dispatches. 

By  means  which  John  carefully  explained  to  the  Colonel, 
he  had  discovered  this,  and  had  also  discovered  that 
Robinson  had  not  literally  obeyed  his  instructions,  but 
had  instead  returned  two  hours  later  to  the  Colonel’s 
office.  On  leaving  the  office,  instead  of  going  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp  where  he  had  been  ordered  to  go,  he 
took  an  opposite  direction,  running  as  fast  as  legs  could 
carry  him.  John  followed  him,  and  had  barely  overtaken 
him,  when,  by  the  light  of  the  m(x>n,  he  saw  him  meet  a 
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man  who  had  evidently  been  waiting  for  him.  He  hur- 
riedly handed  him  some  papers,  and  rushed  away,  where- 
upon John,  believing  that  the  capture  of  the  papers  was 
more  important  than  the  capture  of  Robinson,  followed 
the  man  to  whom  he  had  given  them. 

This  man  was  fleet  of  foot,  and  evidently  had  had  his 
instructions  what  to  do,  while  John,  very  nearly  winded 
by  his  pursuit  of  Robinson,  had  difficulty  in  keeping  him 
in  sight.  Here,  however,  the  severe  training  which  he 
had  undergone  since  he  had  joined  the  Army  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  He  was,  to  use  a common  phrase,  in  the 
pink  of  condition.’’  Moreover,  his  old  training  at  school 
helped  him.  He  had  more  than  once  won  the  long  race 
there,  and  he  had  little  fear  as  to  the  result. 

During  the  first  mile  of  the  chase  the  road  was  down- 
hill, and  the  man  slightly  gained  on  him ; then  they  began 
to  ascend,  and  John  began  to  have  the  advantage.  As 
fortune  would  have  it,  too,  the  road  led  out  into  a broad 
heath,  and  nothing  hid  him  from  the  man  he  was  chasing, 
neither  had  the  fellow  any  chance  of  hiding  himself.  StiU, 
the  task  was  no  light  one.  The  man,  whoever  he  might 
be,  was  a trained  runner,  and  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
escape  his  pursuer. 

Minute  after  minute  passed,  and  John,  almost  uncon- 
scious of  the  direction  he  was  going,  and  unmindful  of 
everything  else,  ran  swiftly  after  the  man  who,  he  was 
sure,  had  documents  of  importance  which  Robinson  had 
stolen  from  the  Colonel’s  office.  Once  John  almost  gave 
up  altogether.  His  foot  caught  on  a stone,  and  he  fell. 
When  he  arose,  half-stunned  by  his  fall,  he  found  that  the 
other  had  gained  a good  many  yards  on  him.  He  had, 
however,  got  his  second  wind.  How  long  they  ran  John 
did  not  know,  but  he  knew,  by  the  gasping  breaths  which 
the  other  uttered,  that  if  he  himself  were  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted, the  other  was  in  a worse  condition.  Half  a mile 
in  front  of  him  the  open  country  ended  in  woodland.  If 
the  fugitive  gained  this,  John’s  position  would  be  made 
more  difficult,  if  not  hopeless.  The  other  evidently 
realised  this  too,  for  he  sprinted  with  all  the  strength  he 
possessed.  With  heart  beating  wildly,  and  the  blood 
rushing  madly  through  his  veins,  every  nerve  in  tension, 
and  every  muscle  strained  to  its  utmost,  John  put  the  last 
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ounce  of  strength  he  possessed  into  the  race,  and  just 
before  the  other  reached  the  wood,  sprang  upon  him. 

Then  followed  a hand-to-hand  struggle.  The  men  were 
pretty  equally  matched,  and  both  were  young  and  in 
the  flower  of  their  manhood.  If  ever  John  felt  thankful 
that  he  had  been  born  in  a county  where  wrestling  was  a 
favourite  pastime,  and  if  ever  he  rejoiced  that  he  had 
been  carefully  drilled  in  the  art  of  boxing  at  school,  it  was 
now ; otherwise  he  would  surely  have  been  mastered. 
As  it  was,  however,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  in  a 
blow  which  sent  his  opponent  reeling  to  the  ground.  Then 
with  trembling  hands  and  panting  breath,  he  began  to 
search  him.  That  search  was  rewarded.  In  a few  seconds 
he  had  rifled  the  man's  pockets  and  recognised,  in  the 
light  of  the  moon,  not  only  the  offlcial  character  of  the 
documents,  but  the  Colonel's  handwriting.  He  had 
barely  put  these  into  his  pockets,  when  the  other  rose  and 
struck  him  a stinging  blow.  Then  followed  another 
struggle.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the  man  was 
desperate ; but  John  was  slightly  the  stronger  man,  and  so 
the  other's  endeavours  were  vain.  John  did  not  altogether 
succeed  in  his  task,  however  ; he  had  hoped  to  pinion 
him  and  lead  him  back  to  the  camp  in  triumph,  but  this 
he  was  unable  to  do.  The  other  managed  to  escape  his 
grasp,  rushed  into  the  wood,  and  was  lost  to  sight.  Still, 
he  had  the  documents,  and  then  he  made  his  way  back  to 
the  camp,  where  he  arrived  just  after  dawn. 

''  By  Jove  ! Fortescue,  you  have  served  me  well,"  said 
the  Colonel,  on  returning  to  his  office,  after  giving  his 
orders.  ‘‘You  have  served  your  country  well  too.  One 
of  those  dispatches  was  most  important." 

“ I am  glad  I succeeded,  sir." 

“ But  Robinson,  Robinson — I don't  understand.  How 
were  your  suspicions  aroused  about  him  ? " 

“Well,  sir,  the  truth  was,  for  some  reason  or  another 
the  men  did  not  seem  to  hke  me,  they  seemed  to  regard  me 
as  an  unfriendly  sort  of  man,  and  then  I discovered  that 
some  one  had  been  setting  stories  afloat  about  me.  Al- 
though nothing  was  said  to  me  definitely,  I could  see  it 
was  believed  that  I had  feelings  towards  the  Germans  that 
I ought  not  to  have  had.  That  aroused  my  suspicions,  sir ; 
then  when  Robinson  made  up  to  me,  and  began  to,  in 
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common  parlance,  * pump  me,'  I played  my  own  game 
while  seeming  to  play  his.  He  asked  me  whether  1 
knew  anything  about  Germany,  and  about  the  German 
language,  whereupon  I tried  to  find  out  things  about 
him." 

Good,"  said  the  Colonel ; and  you  succeeded  ? " 

" I don't  know  that,  sir,"  said  J ohn,  with  a laugh.  ''  But 
I found  out,  although  he  professed  never  to  have  been 
outside  England,  and  never  to  have  learnt  any  language 
but  our  own,  that  he  knew  German.  There  were  scores 
of  little  things  too,  which,  although  taken  by  themselves 
seemed  nothing,  meant,  when  put  together,  a great  deal. 
So,  knowing  he  was  your  orderly,  and  knowing,  too,  that 
he  had  an  entree  into  your  office,  I watched  him." 

At  this  moment  a knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
room. 

‘'Yes,  what  is  it  ? " asked  Colonel  Blount. 

“Sir,"  said  the  young  officer  who  entered,  “Robinson 

has  not  arrived  at  B Camp.  Neither  has  Colonel 

Gore  heard  anything  about  him." 

“ Thank  you.  Grey,"  said  the  Colonel,  after  asking  him 
several  questions.  “You  can  leave  us  now." 

“You  seem  to  be  a man  of  education,  Fortescue,"  said 
Colonel  Blount. 

“ I went  to  a good  school,  sir,"  replied  John. 

“Where?"  » 

John  told  him. 

“Why,  it's  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country ; I went 
there  myself,  more  than  twenty  years  ago." 

“ I congratulate  you,  sir,"  said  John. 

“ And  where  have  you  been  since  you  left  school  ? " 
asked  the  Colonel  presently. 

“ In  Belgium,  sir,  at  Antwerp.  I was  with  Mr.  George 
Herncastle  there." 

“ Herncastle  ! Why,  I know  his  brother  Sir  Roger  well 
Do  you  know  him  ? " 

“ Yes,  sir." 

“WeU?" 

“ Fairly  well,  sir.  I was  staying  at  his  house  for  a few 
days  before  joining  the  Army." 

This  led  to  many  other  questions  and  answers,  and  by 
the  time  the  conversation  came  to  an  end  the  Colonel 
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had  forraed  a sort  of  project  in  his  mind  about  the  young 
private. 

“ You  have  served  me  well,  Fortescue.  I can  teU  you 
that  plainly,'’  said  Colonel  Blount  at  length.  The  note 
I wrote  Colonel  Grove  did  not  matter  so  much,  although 
it  was  of  course  important,  but  the  other,  which  the 
fellow  Robinson  stole.  By  gad ! I wouldn’t  have  had  it 
go  into  wrong  hands  for  a great  deal.  It  would  have 
meant — Heaven  knows  what  it  would  have  meant ! And 
he  had  been  spying  on  me  the  whole  time  ! He  was  well 
recommended  too.  I was  informed  that  he  had  come  of  a 
most  respectable  family.  I got  a letter  from  a London 
office  saying  that  he  had  been  engaged  there  under  a most 
respectable  firm  as  a sort  of  private  secretary,  and  that 
he  would  be  of  great  service  to  me.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  open  or  above  board,  and  nothing  less  calculated 
to  arouse  suspicion.  Of  course  I was  delighted  to  have  him. 
He  was  intelligent  and  industrious,  and  did  all  sorts  of 
jobs  for  me,  and  all  the  time  he  must  have  been  in  German 
pay." 

“Doubtless  so.  And  he  spoke  German  like  a native 
too.” 

“ Did  he  ? Did  you  hear  him  ? ” 

“ I heard  him  speak  to  the  man  to  whom  he  gave  the 
papers.  I don’t  think  you  will  ever  see  him  again,  sir. 
Evidently  what  he  intended  to  do,  after  having  aroused 
suspicion  against  me,  was  to  put  the  blame  on  me.  I can 
see  his  plot.” 

“ And  the  man  you  followed,  was  he  English  ? ” 

“No,  sir.  I dare  say  he  spoke  English  right  enough, 
but  he  was  a German.” 

“ How  do  you  make  that  out  ? ” 

“ When  a man  is  fighting,  sir,  and  excited,  he  always 
speaks  in  his  mother-tongue.  Several  times  while  we  were 
fighting,  I heard  him  gasp,  ^Gott  in  Himmel,’  and  'Der 
Teufel.’  From  that  I knew  he  was  a German,  sir.” 

“ Yes,  doubtless  you  were  right.  Do  you  know  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  Fortescue  ? ” 

“ Sorry,  sir,  I never  learnt  them.” 

The  Colonel  was  silent  for  a few  seconds;  perhaps  he 
was  a little  disappointed. 

Before  the  day  was  out  it  was  whispered  throughout  the 
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camp  that  the  Colonel  had  offered  John  Fortescue  a com- 
mission, but  that  he  had  refused  it.  It  was  also  whispered 
that  Fortescue  had  saved  the  Colonel  from  a severe  re- 
primand from  head-quarters,  even  if  not  from  something 
worse ; but  when  J ohn  was  asked  about  it,  his  replies  were 
always  of  a nature  to  confuse  his  questioners. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Private  Robinson  was  never  seen  at  the  training  camp 
again.  Vigorous  steps  were  taken  to  discover  his  where- 
abouts, but  all  in  vain.  He  had  effaced  himself  as  com- 
pletely as  though  he  had  never  existed.  That  he  had  friends 
in  the_  neighbourhood  was  evident,  and  that  those  in  the 
pay  of  the  enemy  were  able  to  cover  his  traces  and  hide 
him  from  any  possible  pursuer.  It  was  said  afterwards 
that  a well-dressed  man,  bearing  a most  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  Private  Robinson,  was  seen  entering  a 
fashionable  London  club  in  the  company  of  a weU-known 
public  man.  But  that  might  only  be  gossip.  Certain  it 
was  he  had  passed  among  thousands  of  soldiers  as  a loyal 
Englishman.  He  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  private 
secretary  to  an  English  colonel,  who  had  the  reputation 
for  a keen  wit  and  a penetrating  mind,  without  attracting 
suspicion.  But  he  had  overreached  himself.  Had  he 
not  thought  to  arouse  suspicion  against  John  Fortescue^ 
he  might  have  continued  longer  in  his  nefarious  work. 

His  thoughts  about  Fortescue  were  evident  to  all  who 
gave  the  matter  a moment's  consideration.  He  had 
planned  to  get  Fortescue  into  trouble,  and  divert  all 
thought  from  himself  by  attaching  it  to  the  young  man, 
who  seemed  a likely  scapegoat.  In  the  midst  of  his  plans, 
however,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Fortescue 
would  not  be  an  easy  victim.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
the  papers  he  had  been  instructed  to  get,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  camp. 

That  he  had  carefully  prepared  his  plans  was  evident, 
for  the  whole  country-side  was  scoured,  every  town  was 
watched,  while  officials  at  every  railway  station  had 
instructions  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  a man  corresponding 
with  the  description  given, 

“By  Jovel"  said  Colonel  Biount  aftei  the 
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mess  one  night,  I never  heard  of  such  a thing  before. 
To  think  that  a fellow  like  that  could  join  the  Army,  be 
in  a training  camp  for  a considerable  time,  and  never 
arouse  a suspicion  as  to  who  he  was  ! '' 

''  The  Germans  have  reduced  spying  to  a fine  art,’’ 
remarked  Captain  Archer.  ‘'Talk  about  German  thorough- 
ness ! There  does  not  seem  to  be  a single  thing  necessary 
to  victory  that  they  have  left  undone.  For  all  we  know, 
there  may  be  in  every  training  camp,  every  barracks 
in  the  land,  fellows  who  are  spies.  Why ! think  of  it : 
young  fellows  belonging  to  Officers’  Training  Corps^  lads 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  our  public  schools,  may  have 
German  ancestors  and  German  sympathies.  They  enter 
our  Army,  and  get  commissions  almost  immediately ; then 
they  get  an  insight  into  our  plans,  and  communicate  with 
the  enemy.” 

“It  is  difficult  to  see,  though,  what  they  can  do,”  re- 
marked the  Adjutant.  “ After  all,  it  is  only  now  and 
then  that  dispatches  are  issued  in  training  camps  which 
might  be  of  advantage  to  the  enemy.” 

“ The  strength  of  a chain  is  its  weakest  link,”  was  the 
other’s  reply.  “You  see,  those  fellows  don’t  act  on  their 
own  initiative,  they  are  simply  pawns  on  a chess-board ; 
they  are  moved  by  those  in  high  places,  who  work  in  secret. 
Robinson,  or  whatever  his  true  name  is,  would  be,  in  all 
probabihty,  as  ignorant  as  the  man  in  the  moon  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  papers,  but  still  he  had  his  instructions, 
and  but  for  Fortescue  would  have  carried  them  out.” 

“ Fortescue  is  a fine  fellow,”  remarked  the  Colonel,  “ a 
gentleman  too.  I wish  he  could  be  with  us,  instead  of 
being  there  among  the  men,  but  he  doesn’t  want  a com- 
mission, so  there’s  an  end  to  it.  After  all,  when  he’s  in- 
clined to  take  more  responsibility,  he’ll  be  infinitely  the 
better  officer  because  of  his  present  experiences.  There’s 
a great  deal  in  the  theory  that  no  man  should  have  a com- 
mission until  he’s  had  a full  training  as  a private,  and 
knows  in  every  detail  what  a private’s  Hfe  means.” 
Meanwhile,  John  Fortescue  was  made  much  of  in  the 
camp.  All  the  animosity  against  him  entirely  passed 
away.  Like  the  sportsman  he  was,  he  never,  to  use  a 
soldier’s  term,  ‘ put  on  any  side  ’ because  of  what  he  had 
done.  Indeed  he  became  more  cheerful,  and  entered  more 
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fully  into  the  life  of  the  men.  He  enjoyed  the  work  too, 
hard  as  it  often  was.  The  dreary  conditions  and  the  per- 
sistent bad  weather  did  not  seem  to  affect  him.  He  found 
himself  growing  stronger  each  day,  and  but  for  the  awfu 
memory  of  the  past  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  future 
he  could  have  been  contented  with  his  lot. 

For  life  in  the  training  camps  is  by  no  means  unpleasant, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  the  towns  and  villages  where  soldiers 
are  billeted.  There  is  such  a sense  of  healthfulness  and 
open-airness  in  those  military  towns  which  have  sprung 
up  in  the  country,  that  makes  life  a joy.  At  least  it  was 
so  in  the  camp  where  John  was  situated.  It  is  true  that 
the  surroundings  were  somewhat  rough,  and  certainly  no 
luxuries  were  allowed,  but  there  was  a degree  of  healthy 
comfort.  The  men  slept  in  long  wooden  huts  ; each  man 
had  his  bundle  of  straw  to  lie  on,  and  slept  soundly.  There 
were  generally  fifty  or  sixty  in  a hut,  but  that  did  not  seem 
to  affect  them.  Although  they  were  hard-worked,  they 
had  their  hours  of  leisure,  and  when  the  weather  was  fine 
there  were  few  places  in  England  more  cheerful  than 
where  these  young  Englishmen,  who  had  offered  their  lives 
for  their  country,  congregated  together.  The  food  was 
coarse,  but  good  and  plentiful.  The  air  was  pure,  and 
the  training  of  such  a nature  as  to  make  illness  almost 
impossible. 

The  men  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a cheery  laugh  and 
a joke,  and  soon  afterwards  partook  of  a hearty  breakfast. 
Then  the  day’s  work  commenced,  and  while,  to  raw  recruits, 
it  was  tiring,  even  almost  to  exhaustion,  the  men  soon  got 
used  to  it,  and  could  walk  their  twenty  miles  without  feeling 
fatigued.  The  country-side  rang  with  their  laughter,  even 
on  those  dark,  grey,  winter  days.  The  roads  in  the  camp 
were  ofttimes  seas  of  mud,  but  the  men  did  not  mind. 

Their  conceptions  about  the  work  before  them  were  as 
a whole  very  crude,  but  still,  at  the  back  of  their  minds, 
they  had  an  idea  that  they  were  going  to  fight  for  the 
liberty  and  honour  of  their  country,  and  to  restore  Belgium 
to  its  own  people.  It  was  not  often  that  they  talked  about 
the  war,  but  when  they  did,  their  remarks  were  very 
expressive. 

“ Those  Germans  are  dirty  swine,”  they  would  say,  one 
to  another. 
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''  Yes/’  would  be  the  reply, ''  and  they  ain’t  got  no  idea 
of  playing  the  game.  Anything  to  git  on,  that’s  their 
motter.” 

''  Liars,  I call  ’em  ! They  don’t  know  what  truth  is.” 

” Biby-killers,  that’s  what  I call  ’em.” 

They  can  fight,  though.” 

Well,  and  so  can  we,”  would  be  the  rejoinder,  and 
we’ll  give  ’em  beans  when  the  time  comes.  Oh ! yes, 
we  shall  lick  ’em  right  enough ; but  by  George  ! lots  of 
us  who  will  go  over  to  France  and  Belgium  will  never 
come  back  again.” 

Doubtless  they  loved  life,  but  on  the  whole  they  did 
not  fear  to  die.  Many  of  them  were  coarse  and  rough, 
thousands  of  them  had  hitherto  found  their  greatest  joy 
in  some  public- house ; but  the  majority  were  clean,  straight, 
English  lads,  having  left  decent,  well-ordered  homes  in 
order  to  get  their  training.  On  the  whole,  too,  they 
worked  heartily  and  willingly. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  they  had  were  the  huts 
erected  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Here 
workers  gave  themselves  whole-heartedly  to  their  welfare. 
In  these  huts  the  men  gathered  every  night  in  their  thous- 
ands : some  to  attend  French  classes,  others  to  write  letters 
and  play  games ; others  still,  to  listen  to  the  concerts 
and  entertainments  which  were  provided. 

No  public- house  being  near  the  camp  where  John  was, 
practically  no  drunkenness  existed.  A few  there  were  who 
spent  more  time  than  was  good  for  them  at  the  ' wet 
canteen,’  but  on  the  whole  the  men  were  sober  and  steady, 
and  their  behaviour  almost  beyond  reproach. 

I,  who  have  visited  these  camps,  know  the  truth  of  what 
I am  saying.  That  there  should  be  a necessity  for  their 
existence  is  terrible  to  contemplate;  to  see  thousands 
of  the  flower  of  England’s  manhood  gathered  together, 
and  then  to  reflect  that  many  of  those  will  be  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  all  because  of  the  cancer  of  militarism 
which  grows  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  which  has 
caused  the  greatest  war  ever  known  to  history,  is  saddening 
beyond  words.  But  admitting  the  necessity  of  the  war, 
all  that  could  be  done  for  the  men’s  welfare  and  comfort 
has  been  done,  loyally  and  generously. 

The  people  of  England  will  think  differently  in  the 
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future  of  the  British  soldier  from  what  they  have  thought 
in  the  past.  He  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a ne'er-do- 
weel  who  has  enlisted  in  order  to  escape  from  the  drudgery 
of  life,  or  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  misbehaviour ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  looked  upon  as  a hero  who 
has  offered  his  all  on  the  altar  of  his  nation's  life.  All 
honour  to  the  British  soldier,  who,  at  such  a time  of  stress 
and  stormy  came  forward,  not  as  a conscript,  but  as  a 
volunteer,  in  order  to  uphold  his  country's  honour,  her 
liberty,  her  best  hfe  ! 

Day  by  day  John  Fortescue  grew  more  and  more  to 
respect  the  so-called  British  working-man.  Faults  he 
had  in  abundance,  but  at  heart  he  was  as  sound  as  a bell ; 
and  more  than  once  he  felt  proud  of  being  a private  in 
the  British  Army. 

As  months  went  by,  too,  he  realised  that  the  discipline, 
the  training,  and  especially  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  had  a beneficent  influence  on  the 
men's  lives.  They  were  more  §rm  and  erect  in  mind 
and  spirit,  as  well  as  in  body.  Religion,  which  to  thousands 
of  them  had  been  httle  more  than  a name,  now  had  a 
deeper  meaning.  They  realised  that  they  were  soon 
going  to  face  death,  and  this  made  them  think  of  the 
deeper  meanings  of  life.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
no  longer  a matter  of  church  and  chapel,  but  a deeper 
and  diviner  life,  realised  through  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

By  the  time- winter  was  over,  rumours  were  afloat  that 
John's  regiment  would  soon  be  called  to  the  front.  There 
was  a tightening  of  muscles  when  the  men  heard  the  news. 
Here  and  there  were  tremulous  lips;  but  little  was  said. 
The  true  Englishman  is  not  a talkative  animal  in  times 
of  stress  and  danger.  As  a consequence,  men  of  other 
nations  think  him  phlegmatic  and  unfeeling,  but  they 
little  know. 

John  discovered  that  down  deep  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  lads  who  had  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  feelings  too  deep  to  be  uttered.  Often  they 
laughed  about  what  would  be  in  store  for  them,  they 
invented  nicknames  for  almost  everything.  Some  of  them  ; 
even  made  light  of  death  itself,  but  they  were  not  careless  j 
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hours,  almost  shuddered  at  the  work  which  lay  before 
them  ; but  they  meant  to  do  it  bravely,  doggedly,  loyally. 

J ohn  did  not  receive  many  letters  while  he  was  in  camp. 
He  had  for  years  been  out  of  England,  and  had  thus  lost 
touch  with  nearly  all  his  old  schoolfellows  and  friends. 
His  father  and  mother  were  both  dead,  and  his  relatives 
knew  but  little  of  him.  Once  Frank  Fanshawe  had 
written  to  him.  It  was  a bright,  cheery  letter,  giving  a 
description  of  life  at  the  front.  It  described,  too,  a 
skirmish  in  which  Fanshawe  had  been  engaged,  and  the 
picture  he  drew  was  so  vivid  that  John  saw  everything ; 
saw  the  men  in  the  trenches,  up  to  their  knees  in  water 
and  slush ; heard  their  laughter,  which  still  abounded, 
in  spite  of  their  discomfort ; heajd,  too,  the  boom  of  big 
guns,  and  the  crack  of  rifles ; saw  men  in  khaki  leave  their 
hiding-places,  with  bayonets  fixed  and  set  lips,  while  they 
rushed  forward  to  meet  the  enemy. 

I heard  from  Sir  Roger  only  a few  days  ago,'’  con- 
cluded Fanshawe.  I suppose  you  hear  from  him  often. 
He  tried  to  be  cheerful,  but  one  could  read  his  real  feelings 
between  the  lines.  What  he  must  have  suffered  God 
only  knows ; all  the  same,  I think  I have  some  little  idea, 
because  of  what  I have  gone  through  myself.  I know 
what  you  must  be  suffering,  Fortescue,  know  the  hell 
through  which  you  must  be  often  going ; all  the  same,  I 
still  remain  jedous  of  yQu.  You  had  the  pluck  to  do 
what  I could  not  have  done.  I shudder  when  I think  of 
it,  and  yet,  although  sometimes  I almost  hate  you  for 
what  you  did,  I am  glad  you  did  it.  Write  me  a line  soon, 
and  don’t  be  a fool  over-long.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have 
the  sentiments  about  being  a ' Tommy,’  but  you  can  render 
better  service  to  the  Army  as  an  officer,  so  get  your  com- 
mission as  soon  as  you  can ; and  then  when  you  come  to 
the  front,  if  we  ever  happen  to  be  near  each  other,  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  more  of  each  other  than  if  you  re- 
mained in  the  ranks.” 

At  length  the  news  came  that  John’s  regiment  would  go 
to  the  front  in  less  than  a week,  and  on  the  following 
day  came  a telegram  from  Sir  Roger  Herncastle,  asking 
J ohn  to  come  to  see  him  immediately.  A large  number  of 
men  applied  for  leave,  among  whom  was  John.  But  as 
chance  would  have  it,  his  request  was  not  granted.  J ohn 
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made  his  way  to  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  deal 
with  this  fnatter. 

‘‘  I beg  your  pardon,  sir,’'  he  said,  ‘‘  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  I get  away,  I hope  you  will  reconsider  your 
decision.” 

‘‘  No,”  replied  the  officer  curtly,  too  many  leaves 
have  been  granted  already.  That  will  do;  it  is  no  use 
your  staying  any  longer — ^you  can’t  have  the  leave  you 
ask  for.” 

John  knew  then  what  it  was  to  be  a soldier.  This 
young  officer  was,  he  felt  instinctively,  not  his  equal, 
either  intellectually,  from  a social  standpoint,  or  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  soldiering.  And  yet  because  he, 
John,  was  a private,  the  officer  spoke  to  him  as  though 
he  had  neither  feelings  nor  desires.  John  saluted  and 
walked  away;  then,  when  he  had  read  Sir  Roger  Hern- 
castle’s  message  a second  time,  went  straight  to  the  officers’ 
quarters  and  asked  to  see  the  Colonel.  When  he  had  made 
known  his  request  the  Colonel  shook  his  head. 

Sorry,  Fortescue,”  he  said,  ''  but  discipUne  is  discipline. 
Captain  Gossly  doubtless  had  his  reasons,  and  I must  not 
countermand  his  orders.” 

‘‘If  you  will  only  let  me  off  for  twenty- four  hours,  sir, 
I shall  be  very  glad,”  replied  John.  “You  see,  sir.  Sir 
Roger  Herncastle  especially  wishes  me  to  come  and  see 
him.  I received  a wire  from  him  this  morning.” 

It  was  this  that  made  the  Colonel  hesitate. 

“ I will  speak  to  Captain  Gossly,  and  see  what  can  be 
done.” 

The  next  day  J ohn  was  told  that  three  days’  leave  was 
granted. 

The  hard  cold  winter  had  now  passed  away,  and  although 
no  signs  of  spring  were  to  be  seen  in  the  hedgerows,  or  in 
the  country-side  generally,  John  felt,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  station,  a few  miles  from  Herncastle  Park,  that  spring 
was  in  the  air.  He  had  sent  Sir  Roger  word  as  to  the 
time  his  trmn  arrived,  and  a motor  car  waited  at  the 
station  gates  for  him.  When  he  ahghted  from  the  train, 
the  station-master,  seeing  a private  soldier,  spoke  to  him 
familiarly,  while  the  porter  who  collected  the  tickets 
sought  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him. 

“ I be  thinking  of  joining  myself,”  said  the  porter. 
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but  I heerd  that  you've  got  an  awful  rough  time  of  it, 
and  that  the  grub  is  terrible  : tell  me  about  it,  will  'ee  ? " 

I am  afraid  I haven't  time  just  now,"  replied  John. 

‘‘  You  be  dashed  about  your  time,"  said  the  porter. 
" You'm  on  laive,  so  you've  got  plenty  of  time.  Look 
'ere,  I beant  busy  for  the  minute,  and  ef  you  like  I'll 
stand  'ee  a drink.  Come  over  to  the  'Erncastle  Arms  for 
a bit ; the  beer  is  very  good  there." 

‘‘I  am  afraid  I can’t,"  laughed  John;  ‘‘and  I don't 
feel  much  like  drinking  now." 

" Go  to  blazes  with  'eel  Tell  me  that  a sojer  don't  feel 
like  drinking  1 Why,  aU  sojers  drink  like  fishes.  Come 
on  now." 

At  that  moment  Sir  Roger's  chauffeur  drew  up  his  car 
close  to  where  J ohn  was,  and  touched  his  cap. 

“ Sir  Roger  is  very  sorry  he  could  not  come  to  meet 
you  himself,  sir,"  said  the  chauffeur,  deferentially  opening 
the  door  of  the  car. 

“By  gosh  ! " muttered  the  porter  as  John  stepped  into 
the  car;  “and  he's  nothing  but  a common  sojer!  he 
isn't  even  a corporal,  and  yet  Sir  Roger  has  sent  his  car 
for  him.  Oh  1 I see,  he's  one  of  the  swells,  and  that's 
why  he  wouldn't  have  a drink  with  me.  I beg  yer  pardon, 
sir,"  he  said  aloud  to  John,  “ I didn't,  that  is " 

“ It's  aU  right,"  laughed  John,  as  he  put  something  into 
the  porter’s  hand  and  got  into  the  car. 

The  man  stood  with  open  mouth  as  he  watched  the  car 
depart. 

" There^s  no  knowin’  nothin'  about  nothin'  these  days," 
he  reflected.  “ One  time  a sojer  would  always  drink, 
while  now — well,  you  don't  know  nothin',  and  that's  the 
end  of  it,"  whereupon  the  porter  turned  to  an  old  farmer 
who  had  come  to  the  station  with  a horse  and  cart,  and 
began  to  give  him  advice  about  the  rearing  of  pigs. 

When  John  arrived  at  the  house  he  was  immediately 
shown  into  Sir  Roger's  presence,  who  grasped  him  almost 
feverishly  by  the  hand. 

“ I am  sorry  I could  not  come  to  meet  you,  Fortescue," 
he  said,  but  my  steward  here  had  an  important  matter 
to  discuss  with  me,  and  I could  not  get  away.  Still,  I have 
finished  now."  Then  turning  to  his  steward  he  went  on, 
“ I shall  do  no  more  this  morning,  and  I need  not  detain 
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you/’  and  then  Sir  Roger  waited  almost  impatiently 
while  the  other  took  his  leave. 

‘‘  Has  anything  happened,  sir  ? ” asked  John,  when 
he  saw  the  eager  look  in  the  older  man’s  eyes  and  the 
tremor  of  his  lips. 

‘‘  That  is  why  I have  sent  for  you,”  was  the  baronet’s 
excited  reply.  ''  You  see,  you  see— my  God  ! — my  boy, 
I don’t  know  what  to  think,”  and  he  drew  a letter  from 
his  pocket,  which  he  handed  to  the  j^oung  soldier. 

‘‘  Is  it  from  Antwerp,  sir  ? ” 

No,  look  here  ! Don’t  you  see  ? ” and  Sir  Roger’s 
voice  was  quivering  with  excitement.  ‘‘  I hardly  know 
how  to  contain  myself,”  he  went  on.  Do  you  think  it 
is  genuine,  or  is  it  only  a hoax  ? But  then,  it  must  be 
genuine.  But  what  can  we  do  ? You  see,  you  see.” 

By  this  time  John  had  taken  the  letter  from  the  envelope, 
and  with  fast-beating  heart  was  reading  its  contents.  This 
is  what  he  read : 

/ donH  know  where  I am,  hut  I think  1 am  in  Germany, 
Nothing  is  clear  to  me,  hut  I remember  your  name,  and  the 
name  of  the  house,  I shall  try  to  persuade  a servant,  who 
is  just  leaving,  to  post  this.  My  mind  is  almost  a Hank, 
hut  I seem  to  remember  some  one  who  was  ready  to  die  for 
me.  I can  write  no  more — 1 am  watched.  My  dearest  love."' 

That  was  all. 

“ Do  you  recognise  the  writing  ? ” asked  John. 

‘‘It  is  not  Peggy’s  writing,”  replied  Sir  Roger,  “and 
yet  it  is.  There,  that  letter,  and  that,  are  like  Peggy’s, 
but  a lot  of  it  seems  strange.” 

John  eagerly  scanned  the  envelope.  It  was  addressed  in 
stiff,  precise  characters  to — 

Sir  Roger  Herncastle, 

Herncastle  Park, 

England. 

“ This  is  not  in  the  same  writing,”  said  John. 

“No,  that  is  what  confuses  me.” 

“ I can’t  decipher  the  postmark,”  said  the  young  man ; 
“ but  the  paper,  the  kind  of  envelope,  the  writing,  all 
suggest  Germany.” 
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Yes,  yes,''  and  Sir  Roger's  voice  was  tremulous. 

What  do  you  think,  John  ? Is  it  only  a hoax  ? Is  it — 
can  it  be  that  my  little  Peggy " 

''  I do  not  know  her  writing,"  said  the  young  man. 

Have  you  any  of  her  letters,  so  that  we  can  compare  ? " 

‘‘Yes,  yes,  I had  not  thought  of  that ! I have  been  too 
bewildered.  Thank  you,  John.  Here  is  one  she  wrote 
me  just  before  she  left  school,  and  that  was  in  Germany 
too,  or  at  least  in  Alsace.  I remember  sending  her  there 
because  both  the  French  and  the  German  were  so  good." 

" Don't  you  see  ! " cried  the  young  man,  as  he  looked ; 
“ there  is  a similarity  in  the  paper,  in  everything.  Yes, 
this  came  from  Germany." 

“ But  the  writing  ? " cried  the  father.  “It  is  not 
Peggy's  writing." 

John  eagerly  compared  the  two  letters.  “ There  is  a 
difference  certainly ; all  the  same  there  is  a very  strong 
resemblance." 

“ Have  you  any  theory,  any  explanation,  my  boy  ? " 
In  his  excitement  Sir  Roger  had  almost  forgotten  that 
the  young  man  was  nearly  a stranger  to  him,  forgotten 
the  gulf  that  lay  between  them.  “ I haven't  slept  since 
it  came,"  he  went  on.  “ How  can  I ? Why  should  any 
one  want  to  hoax  me  ? Who  would  send  me  such  a letter 
as  that  from  Germany — unless — don't  you  see,  my  boy  ? 
What  explanation  can  you  give  ? " 

John’s  mind  had  been  working  rapidly  while  Sir  Roger 
was  talking.  Again  the  memory  of  that  awful  night  at 
-Oulsden  flashed  before  his  mind.  Almost  instinctively  he 
felt  as  he  had  felt  then.  He  saw  himself  lifting  the  re- 
volver, while  the  pains  of  hell  tore  at  his  heart ; he  saw 
the  look  in  Margaret  Herncastle’s  eyes,  then  he  pulled 
the  trigger  and  heard  her  scream.  After  that  he  rec«.lled 
what  he  had  heard  ; what  Widow  Bergson  had  told  him  ; 
what  Doctor  Geishie  had  said.  Nothing  was  clear,  every- 
thing was  dark  and  incoherent.  He  might  not  have  killed 
her  ! After  all  she  might  be  ahve  ! in  safety ! But  how  ? 
Where  was  she  ? 

For  some  time  his  mind  was  too  excited  to  think  co- 
herently. Thoughts  came,  only  to  leave  him  immediately. 
He  was  afraid  to  hope,  yet  had  he  not  ground  for  hope  ? 

Let  me  think,  sir,"  he  said  : “ let  me  think,"  and  he 
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walked  around  the  room  like  one  demented,  while  the 
older  man  stood  watching  him. 

For  some  minutes  a tense  silence  existed,  save  for  John's 
footsteps  and  Sir  Roger's  heavy  breathing.  In  spite  of 
himself  John  felt  the  clouds  lift.  After  all,  he  might  not 
be  her  destroyer.  It  might  be — oh ! God  grant  it ! — 
he  had,  by  shooting  her,  saved  her ! But  where  was  she 
now  ? What  did  this  letter  mean  ? 

Again  he  read  it,  eagerly  devouring  every  word.  The 
writing  was  almost  formless ; some  of  the  letters  were 
but  little  more  than  scratches,  as  though  they  had  been 
addressed  by  a hand  that  was  nearly  paralysed.  On 
the  other  hand,  others  closely  resembled  the  characters 
written  by  Margaret  Herncastle  before  she  left  school. 

“ I think  I have  it,  sir." 

“ What  is  it  ? " asked  Sir  Roger  eagerly. 


CHAPTER  X 


But  John  did  not  answer  for  some  time.  He  was  afraid 
of  his  own  reasoning,  afraid  to  raise  hopes  in  Sir  Roger^s 
heart  which  might  not  be  realised. 

''  It  is  only  conjecture,  sir,''  he  said  at  length ; and 
may  be  worthless." 

“ Tell  me  what  it  is,  anyhow." 

Well,  sir,  to  begin  with,  I might  not  after  all — have — 
have — killed  her.  You  see,  I was  sure  of  nothing,  and 
directly  I had  pulled  the  trigger  for  the  last  time  I was 
struck  senseless — but  might  I not  have  only  wounded  her  ? 
Might  not  men  of  higher  rank  than  those  I saw  have  come 
to  the  house  immediately  afterwards,  and  seeing  she  was 
not  dead,  have  done  something  to  save  her  ? The  Germans 
are  not  all  devils.  You  have  known,  and  I have  known, 
many  to  be  kindly  and  generous-hearted.  It  is  only  this 
deification  of  war  that  has  made  them  what  they  are." 

Yes,  yes;  go  on." 

Well,  sir,  if,  say,  some  kind-hearted  German,  some 
captain  or  major  or  colonel,  who  had  children  of  his  own, 
had  come  into  the  house  immediately  I was  struck  down, 
or  directly  after  the  place  was  set  on  fire,  would  he  not 
endeavour  to  save  her  ? " 

Sir  Roger  shook  his  head,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

I should  not  dare  to  say  these  things,  sir,"  went  on 
John,  but  we  have  this  letter  to  account  for,  and  perhaps 
* the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,'  for  I would  give  a 
thousand  worlds,  if  I had  them,  to  know  I had  not  killed 
her."  - 

“ Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Roger  eagerly;  but  go  on  with 
your  surmises." 

" It  may  have  been,"  went  on  John,  " that  some  German 
in  authority  knew  that  the  house  belonged  to  Mr.  George 
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Herncastle.  It  is  a name  greatly  respected  in  Belgium, 
and  when  he  discovered  that  Miss  Herncastle  was  his 
niece,  might  he  not  have  taken  means  to  send  her  to  his 
own  home  ? ” 

That  won’t  do,’'  said  Sir  Roger  doubtfully,  ''  that 
won’t  do  : if  that  were  the  case  he  would,  long  before  this, 
have  communicated  with  George.  It  is  several  months 
now  since  all  this  took  place ; besides,  this  letter  says  that 
she  is  watched.  She  evidently  had  to  write  it  in  secret 
and  to  use  a servant  to  post  it.  Besides,  what  does  she 
mean  by  saying  that  everything  is  blank  ? ” 

I think  I understand  that,”  replied  John,  ''  and  I 
attach  little  or  no  importance  to  the  motives  the  Germans 
might  have  had  for  saving  her,  because  really  it  does  not 
affect  the  situation.  What  I mean  is,  that  she — she  might 
not  have  been  dead,”  and  John  heaved  a trembling  sigh. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  may  not  have  had  the  full  use 
of  her  senses.  It  ofttimes  is  so,  you  know,  sir,  after  a 
great  shock  and  an  illness.  Besides,”  and  John  spoke 
eagerly,  no  one  was  absolutely  sure,  in  Oulsden,  that  she 
was  dead  ; they  spoke  of  her  as  being  buried  in  a common 
grave  with  a number  of  other  victims,  but  no  one  seems 
to  have  identified  her.  As  you  know,  it  is  not  so  very 
many  miles  from  Oulsden  to  the  German  frontier,  and  the 
Germans  had  complete  control  over  that  part  of  Belgium. 
Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  a German  ofl&cer  could 
have,  yes  and  would  have,  sent  her  to  some  hospital,  or 
perhaps  to  a private  house,  where  she  has  been  lying 
month  after  month,  without  any  distinct  memory  of  what 
has  taken  place  ? Who  else  could  have  written  such  a 
letter  ? 

But  why  should  she  be  watched  ? ” said  Sir  Roger, 
almost  angrily.  ” She  writes  like  one  in  prison ; she  has 
to  send  the  letter  surreptitiously.  Why  ? ” 

”I  think  I can  see  why,”  was  John’s  reply.  ''You 
know  the  Germans  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  try 
to  disprove  Belgian  atrocities,  therefore  they’d  be  afraid 
for  her  to  come  to  England  and  tell  the  story  of  what 
happened  to  her.” 

” It  might  be  so,  it  might  be  so,”  and  into  the  baronet’s 
eyes  came  a great  yearning  look. 

''  As  I told  you,  sir,  it  is  only  conjecture  on  my  part; 
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but  I canT  help  believing  there's  truth  in  it.  I told  you 
what  Dr.  Geistde  said  to  me,  didn't  I ? He  said  the 
Germans  had  spread  the  report  that  I had  killed  Miss 
Herncastle,  because  I was  afraid — don't  you  understand, 
sir  ? " 

''  Then  you  believe  she  is  alive  ? " and  Sir  Roger's  voice 
was  tremulous. 

‘‘  What  can  that  letter  mean  else,  sir  ? I am  afraid  to 
say  I do  believe,  because  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true,  but 
I can't  help  it." 

‘‘  God  grant  it  may  be  so.  Oh  ! God  grant  it ! But 
my  dear  lad,  don't  try  to  buoy  me  up  with  false  hopes  ; 
don't  try  to  reason  from  insufficient  data, — to  cheer  me.  If 
— ^if  I were  convinced  that  she  were  alive,  and  then  found 
out  afterwards  that  we  were  mistaken,  it  would  be  worse 
than  ever." 

‘‘  That  is  why  I am  afraid  to  say  I beHeve,"  said  John; 
" and  yet  I do  beUeve,  and  more, — I — I am  sure  ! " 

Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  disparity  in  the  two 
handwritings  ? " and  the  baronet  glanced  towards  the 
two  letters,  which  lay  on  the  table. 

''  She  may  have  had  a long  illness,"  said  John.  " She 
doubtless  has  had,  and  that  has  robbed  her  of  her  memory ; 
things  are  only  coming  back  to  her  little  by  little.  It 
would  seem  by  her  letter  that  her  mind  is  incapable  of 
connected  thought ; what  she  has  said  is  only  a record  of 
impressions.  As  for  the  disparity  in  the  writing,  might 
I not  have  wounded  her  in  the  arm  ? Might  it  not  be 
almost  paralysed  ? Oh  ! sir,  I know  what  you  are  think- 
ing, and  of  course  I can't  speak  for  certain  ; but  it  isn't 
a hoax,  sir ! as  sure  as  God  lives,  it  isn't  a hoax ! She's 
alive  somewhere  I " 

John's  eyes  flashed  with  a new  light  as  he  spoke;  it 
seemed  as  though  a burden  were  rolled  away  from  him, 
and  he  walked  around  the  room  with  a light,  springy  step. 
" She's  ahve,  sir,  she's  alive ; I didn't  kill  her,  thank 
God  I Oh  1 thank  God  for  that  I " 

" I believe  you  are  right,  my  boy.  I believe  you  are 
right,"  and  Sir  Roger's  voice  was  husky  with  emotion. 
" Anyhow,  hope  isn't  gone ; I shall  not  go  about  in 
the  future  with  a great  dead  weight  in  my  heart ; I shall 
have  something  to  live  for.  I am  going  to  search  for  her, 
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find  her ; God  would  never  allow  me  to  have  this  hope, 
only  to  mock  me.  Yes,  you  are  right,  my  boy ; it  may  not 
be  exactly  as  you  say,  but  there's  truth  in  it.  My  Peggy, 
my  own  little  Peggy  is  alive,  and  I shall  see  her  again  1 
Yes,  I must  get  to  her  at  once." 

Now  that  she  has  communicated  with  you  once,  sir, 
she  may  be  able  to  manage  it  again ; on  the  other  hand," 
here  John  hesitated,  ‘‘  she  may  not." 

“ But  how  am  I to  find  that  out  ? How  am  I to  know 
where  she  is  ? " 

That's  what  I was  trying  to  think,  sir." 

Again  he  scanned  the  envelope,  and  closely  scrutinised 
the  postmark.  The  letters  were  smeared,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  Seeing  a power- 
ful magnifying  glass  on  the  table,  he  took  the  paper  to  the 
window,  and  by  means  of  the  glass  again  examined  every 
letter  carefully. 

“ It  seems  like  B-u-r-l-u-g-h-z,"  said  John.  I am  not 
sure  of  this,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  reading.  Have  you 
a Continental  Bradshaw,  sir  ? " 

'‘Yes,  yes  ; here  it  is." 

John  opened  the  ponderous  volume,  and  then  looked 
down  the  names  of  railway  stations  in  Germany. 

" It  may  mean  nothing,  of  course,  sir,"  said  John,  when 
he  had  finished  ; " but  there's  no  railway  station  of  this 
name.  It  is  not  conclusive  anyhow.  There  are  thousands 
of  post  offices  in  Germany,  as  there  are  in  England,  far 
removed  from  any  railway  station.  Besides,  this  letter, 
as  you  see,  was  given  to  a servant  who  was  leaving  the 
house.  That  servant  might  have  taken  it  fifty  or  a hun- 
dred miles  before  posting  it." 

" Yes,  I see,  I see.  Then  we  can  do  nothing  ? " 

"No,  sir,  for  the  moment  it  seems  as  thougii  we  can  do 
nothing.  But  all  hope  is  not  gone,  the  world  is  a different 
place.  If  they  meant  to  kill  her,  they  would  have  killed 
her ; instead,  they  have  nursed  her  back  to  something 
like  health." 

" I must  write  to  Fanshawe  at  once,"  said  Sir  Roger. 

John  felt  his  heart  grow  heavy  as  the  other  uttered 
these  words. 

" Must  you,  sir  ? " 

Yes,  don't  you  see,  he  was  as  good  as  engaged  to  her. 
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I don't  know  that  there^s  ever  been  any  love  passages 
between  them,  but  Fanshawe's  father  and  I had  practically 
settled  it,  and  I know  she  liked  him.  Why,  the  very  day 
you  came  here  to  tell  me  the  news,  he  had  come  over  to 
ask  for  my  consent  to  an  engagement,  and  I should  have 
given  it.  Oh  yes,  I must  teU  him." 

Fanshawe  is  a fine  fellow,"  was  all  John  could  say. 

“ As  fine  a lad  as  there  is  in  the  British  Army,"  cried  the 
baronet  heartily  ; "'a  clean,  straight,  healthy  English  lad. 
I have  known  him  all  his  Ufe  I Why,  I gave  him  the  first 
pony  he  ever  had — sent  it  him  on  his  ninth  birthday  ; and 
the  young  rascal  galloped  it  over,  just  to  show  me  how 
he  looked  on  a pony's  back.  Mapy  and  many's  the  time 
I have  looked  out  of  this  window,  and  seen  Frank  and  my 
little  Peggy  riding  together.  Yes,  I must  tell  him  im- 
mediately. God  keep  him  safe.  Come,  my  boy,  let's 
get  out  into  the  open  air.  It  is  a glorious  day,  although 
winter  has  not  yet  gone,  and  I want  to  shuffle  off  the 
V eight  of  this  house.  I feel  I can  thank  God  better  out 
\n  the  park." 

Is  there  anything  more  I can  do  for  you  ? " asked 
John.  He  was  angry  with  himself  for  feeling  so  sore  at 
heart.  He  felt  he  had  found  Peggy  only  to  lose  her,  and 
that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  home  of  her  father, 
knowing  that  when  the  time  came  for  her  to  return  home 
she  would  be  claimed  by  another. 

**  Anything  more  you  can  do  for  me  I What  do  you 
mean  ? " asked  Sir  Roger. 

I expect  to  go  to  the  front  next  week,"  replied  John, 
“ and,  and " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  looked  towards  the 
great  trees  in  the  park. 

“ My  dear  lad,  you  are  going  to  stay  v/ith  me  during  the 
whole  of  your  leave.  Why,  I wrote  a special  letter  to 
Colonel  Blount  asking  him  to  extend  your  leave  as  long 
as  possible.  I — I — but  what's  the  matter,  my  lad  ? " 

" I was  only  thinking  of  things  I had  to  do,  sir." 

Sir  Roger  looked  at  the  other  searchingly. 

“ You  see,"  went  on  John  tamely,  " when  one  goes  to 
the  front  there  are  always  lots  of  things  to  arrange,  and 
I was  wondering  whether  Mr.  George  Herncastle  wouldn't 
want  to  see  me." 
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“ Of  course  he'll  want  to  see  you,  and  he's  coming 
to-night.  No,  no ; unless  you  have  made  some  other 
arrangements,  you'll  stay  here  till  the  end  of  your  leave. 
I need  you,  my  boy.  You  don't  know  what  a comfort 
you  have  been  to  me.  Before  you  came  I was  too  bewil- 
dered to  think,  and  now,  why,  everything  is  brighter  and 
better.  You'll  not  leave  me  till  you  are  obliged,  will  you  ? " 

Of  course  I'll  stay  here  if  you  wish,"  replied  John, 
who  stepped  out  on  the  terrace  as  he  spoke,  and  tried  to 
throw  off  the  feeling  which  seemed  to  be  crushing  him. 
He  knew  he  had,  for  the  moment,  yielded  to  something 
unmanly  and  almost  base.  If  he  loved  Peggy  Herncastle, 
then  the  great  desire  of  his  heart  would  be  that  she  should 
be  happy  ; and  if  her  happiness  could  only  come  through 
being  united  to  the  man  she  loved,  he  must  not  stand  in 
the  way. 

It  was  a hard  battle  that  John  fought,  as  he  stood  there 
that  day.  The  great  joy  which  had  come  to  hun  at  the 
thought  that  Margaret  Herncastle  was  alive  seemed  to 
be  dashed  to  the  ground  in  a second.  He  tried  to  think 
that  Fanshawe  was  not  worthy  of  her,  tried  to  believe  he 
did  not  deserve  her,  while  a thousand  foolish  fancies 
flashed  through  his  brain.  But  he  mastered  himself  at 
length.  Who  was  he  to  love  Margaret  Herncastle  ? 
and  how  could  he  expect  her  to  care  for  him  even  if  she 
were  alive  ? Besides,  ought  he  not  to  rejoice,  with  a joy 
beyond  words,  that  she  had  not  met  her  death  at  his 
hand  ? Ought  he  not  to  be  thankful  that  he  had  saved 
her  life  and  that  which  was  dearer  than  life  ? The  devil  of 
jealousy  was  at  length  exorcised,  and  John  was  soon 
talking  again  in  hopeful  strains. 

The  war  won't  be  long,  sir ; you  know  what  Lord 
Kitchener  said  the  other  day,  when  some  one  asked  him 
when  the  war  was  going  to  end,  and  he  replied,  ‘ I don't 
know,  but  I know  when  it's  going  to  begin.'  We've  only 
been  able  to  mark  time  yet,  sir  ; we've  only  had  a handful 
of  men  at  the  front ; but  wait  a few  months.  When  we  get 
there  in  full  strength — then  there'll  be  a change.  For  months 
now  the  Germans  have  not  been  able  to  advance  a yard, 
they've  lost  ground  rather  than  gained  it.  They  were 
fully  prepared,  and  they  hurled  their  full  strength  upon 
us  while  the  French  and  ourselves  were  unprepared,  and 
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yet  weVe  kept  them  back.  What  shall  we  do  when  we 
throw  our  fuU  strength  on  them  ? And  when  we  once  get 
into  Germany,  the  German  Government  will  clamour  for 
peace.  So,  sir,  you've  everything  to  hope  for.  Even  if 
Miss  Herncastle  can't  get  to  you  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
you  will  be  able  to  find  out  where  she  is  afterwards." 

"You  feel  sure  of  this,  John  ? " And  it  was  pathetic 
to  see  how  the  older  man  leant  on  the  strength  of  the 
younger  one. 

" I do  indeed,  sir,"  was  John's  reply. 

" I pray  you  may  be  right,"  said  Sir  Roger.  " I love 
this  old  place,  it  has  been  in  our  family  for  many  genera- 
tions. I had  hoped  that  God  would  give  me  a son,  so 
that  a Herncastle  might  continue  to  live  at  Herncastle 
Park,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Still,  it  would  give  me  joy  to 
see  Fanshawe  here  as  Peggy's  husband,  and  I pray  that 
I may  have  grandchildren  before  I die." 

Although  his  every  word  was  a wound  in  John's  heart, 
he  still  kept  a smiling  face  and  did  his  best  to  encourage 
the  other's  most  sanguine  hopes. 

That  night,  in  spite  of  his  sad  thoughts,  John  was 
almost  merry.  The  great,  awesome  spectre  which  had 
haunted  his  life  for  months  had  gone.  Peggy  Herncastle 
might  not  be  for  him,  but  at  least  he  would  not  carry  to 
his  grave  the  dread  thought  that  it  was  by  his  hand  she 
had  come  to  her  death.  Mr.  George  Herncastle,  too, 
laughed  like  a boy.  He  was  poor,  compared  with  what 
he  had  been ; but  the  loss  of  his  wealth  did  not  seem  to 
trouble  him.  He,  for  many  months,  had  been  almost 
afraid  to  meet  his  brother ; he  had  felt  deep  down  in  his 
heart  that  Sir  Roger  had  accused  him  of  carelessness  and 
neglect,  and  he  could  not  rid  his  mind  of  the  fact  that  the 
accusation  was  just.  Now  the  black  cloud  had  largely 
rolled  away ; for  he  was  convinced  that  John's  interpre- 
tation concerning  the  letter  was  right,  and  that  although 
Peggy  might  be  in  Germany,  practically  a prisoner,  all 
hope  was  not  gone. 

" My  dear  fellow,"  he  said  again  and  again, " the  Germans 
may  be  a bad  lot — they  are  undoubtedly ; they  have  broken 
every  law,  human  and  divine ; but  there's  a semblance 
of  civilisation  among  them,  and  the  fact  that  Peggy 
was  well  enough  to  write  this  letter  shows  they  have  no 
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desire  to  do  her  serious  injury.  You’ll  see  her  again,  my 
boy,  don’t  fear.” 

The  next  night  John  accompanied  the  two  brothers  to 
the  home  of  the  Fanshawes,  where  he  was  made  much 
of.  Sir  Roger,  unable  to  contain  his  joy,  had  told  them 
of  the  letter  he  had  received,  and  of  John’s  explanation. 

I feel  he  is  right,  too,”  said  Sir  Roger ; ‘‘  he  must  be 
right.  My  httle  Peggy  is  alive — and  I shall  see  her  again, 
when  or  how  I don’t  know  as  yet,  but  I shall.  I am 
going  up  to  London  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  its  influence.  I feel  twenty  years  younger 
than  I did ; of  course  I am  terribly  anxious  still,  but  I 
have  hope — hope  ! ” 

''  And  don’t  you  feel  happy,  Mr.  Fortescue  ? ” said 
Fanny  Fanshawe.  ''  Why  ! you  ought  to  be  the  happiest 
man  in  England,  as  well  as  the  proudest.  As  for  Frank, 
he’ll  not  know  how  to  contain  tus  joy.  We  had  a letter 
from  him  yesterday ; he’s  alive  and  perfectly  weU ; of 
course  he  was  terribly  cut  up  when  you  brought  the  news.” 

‘‘  Did  he  tell  you  everything  ? ” asked  John. 

You’re  not  vexed  that  we  knew,  are  you  ? ” asked 
the  girl.  Do  you  know,  I hated  you  at  first;  I thought 
you  had  done  a horrible  thing  ; I thought  you  must  be 
cold-blooded  and  unfeeling  to  be  able  to  do  it,  but  when  I 
thought  of  it  afterwards,  I knew  you  had  done  one  of 
the  bravest  things  in  the  world.  Oh ! it  must  have  been 
horrible,”  and  the  girl  shuddered  as  she  spoke.  I 
wonder  you  didn’t  go  mad.” 

” I did,  for  a time,”  replied  John. 

” Frank  understood,”  said  the  girl : ''  he  said  he  wouldn’t 
have  had  the  pluck  to  do  it ; but  then  you  see  Frank  was 
in  love  with  her  ; you  couldn’t  have  done  it  had  you  been 
in  love  with  her.” 

''  You  think  not  ? ” _ 

I am  sure  you  couldn’t.  Only  a man  with  a nerve  of 
iron  could  have  acted  as  you  did ; and  then  the  horror  of 
it  afterwards  ! To  reflect  that  although  you  had  done  the 
only  thing  you  could  do,  you  had  still  killed  somebody  ! 
When  I think  of  it  sometimes,  I just  shiver — don’t  you  ? ” 

She  httle  thought  how  she  was  probing  the  wound  that 
still  festered  in  his  heart ; httle  reahsed  the  pain  she  was 
inflicting ; rather,  she  was  telhng  him  how  she  admired 
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him,  and  in  her  impulsive,  girlish  fashion  was  thoughtlessly 
causing  him  exquisite  pain. 

He  wanted  to  cry  out,  wanted  to  beg  her  to  be  silent, 
while  all  the  time  he  sat  by  her  siat  steadily  holding  a 
cigar  between  his  fingers. 

“ Did  you  know  Peggy  very  well  ? ''  went  on  the  girl, 
as  though  a sudden  thought  had  struck  her. 

''Not  very  well,'’  replied  John.  " I sa^"  her  once  at 
Herncastle  Park  and  four  times  in  Oulsden,  that  is  all. 
I simply  went  to  Mr.  George  Herncastle's  house  as  his 
private  secretary." 

" Oh  ! yes,  I see  ; then  of  course  you  can't  understand 
what  Frank  felt  when  he  heard  about  it.  Oh  ! he  will 
be  glad.  I should  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  means 
of  getting  to  Germany,  and  making  a search.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  he  can't  speak  German.  I suppose  you  can,  Mr. 
Fortescue  ? " 

" I was  obhged  to,"  replied  John.  "You  see,  I was  in 
Belgium  several  years,  and  was  not  very  far  from  the 
German  frontier.  Mr.  Herncastle  had  a lot  of  business 
with  the  German  people,  and  I had  to  go  there  often. 
At  school  I was  on  the  modern  side  too,  and  so  I had  a 
fairly  good  knowledge  of  the  language  before  I went." 

" I wonder  you  haven't  got  your  commission  before 
now,"  said  the  girl,  looking  at  his  private’s  uniform. 
" Don't  you  want  one  ? " 

" No,"  said  John;  " I don't  think  I do." 

" And  don't  you  dread  going  to  the  front  ? Wouldn't 
you  rather  stay  in  England  ? " 

John  was  foolish  enough  to  try  an  answer  in  the  form 
of  a compliment,  but  the  girl  stopped  him. 

" Please  don't,"  she  laughed  merrily.  She  was  pleased 
to  talk  with  this  quiet  young  fellow  who  acted  so  bravely 
in  a terrible  situation,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  fancies 
flashed  through  her  brain. 

" But  do  you  really  want  to  go  to  the  front  ? " she  urged. 

" In  a way,"  replied  John.  " I don’t  know  whether  you 
understand  it  or  not,  but  I feel  terribly  responsible  to  Sir 
Roger — that  is  why  I want  the  war  to  end,  so  that  I can 
go  to  Germany  and  find  out  where  Miss  Herncastle  is.” 

" Oh ! I do  hope  everything  will  turn  out  right,"  cried 
the  girl.  "Just  think  of  a wedding  at  Herncastle  Pctrk 
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after  the  war  is  over  ! Think  of  Frank  and  Peggy  stand- 
ing side  by  s?de  and  hearing  the  congratulations  of  their 
friends  ! Youll  have  to  be  best  man,  Mr.  Fortescue.’’ 
And  will  you  be  the  bridesmaid  ? asked  John. 

The  girl  looked  eagerly  into  his  face : she  wondered  what 
he  meant,  and  wondered,  too,  what  her  father  thought 
of  him. 

At  length  John’s  leave  came  to  an  end,  and  again  Sir 
Roger  insisted  on  sending  him  to  the  camp  in  his  own 
motor  car. 

Colonel  Blount  saw  the  car  come  up,  saw  John  alight 
and  give  the  chauffeur  a tip,  while  the  man  touched  his 
hat  to  the  young  private. 

By  gad ! ” said  the  Colonel,  ‘‘  things  are  topsy-turvy 
these  days ; fancy  a private  being  the  guest  of  Sir  Roger 
Hernceistle ! Fancy  him  sending  him  to  the  camp  in  his 
own  car ! I vdsh  the  young  fool  would  ask  for  a com- 
mission.” 

John  saluted  him,  and  was  making  his  way  towards  the 
soldiers’  huts,  when  the  Colonel  called  him  back. 

‘‘  Had  a pleasant  time,  Fortescue  ? ” 

**  Very  interesting,  sir.” 

“ Sir  Roger  weU  ? ” 

‘‘  Very  well,  sir ; he  asked  me  to  remember  him  very 
kindly  to  you.” 

‘‘  Ah  ! that’s  right.  Well,  my  lad,  we  shall  soon  be  in 
action.” 

‘‘  Yes,  sir.” 

‘‘  I wonder,”  the  Colonel  reflected,  as  John  walked  away, 
**  how  we  should  feel  if  we  were  both  guests  at  Sir  Roger’s 
house — I the  colonel,  and  he  the  private  ? and  yet  it 
might  very  well  be  ; anyhow,  he’s  a fine  lad.” 

Three  days  later  John  had  landed  on  French  soil,  and 
was  making  his  way,  with  several  thousand  other  men, 
toward  the  line  of  battle. 
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John  was  not  sent  to  the  trenches  immediately  on  his 
arrival.  He  gathered,  although  of  course  he  knew  nothing, 
that  his  regiment  was  there  in  reserve,  and  that  while  the 
men  held  themselves  in  complete  readiness,  it  might  be 
weeks  before  being  called  on  to  actually  engage  in  the  war. 
This  led  John  to  think,  and  to  try  to  understand  what 
was  the  strategy  behind  it  all.  He  saw  the  difference, 
too,  between  fighting  an  offensive  and  a defensive  battle. 
The  former  was  the  policy  of  the  Germans.  It  had  been 
Bismarck’s  policy  ''  to  strike  suddenly,  to  strike  heavily, 
and  to  win  quickly.”  This  was  seen  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870.  The  Germans  had  then,  as  now, 
prepared  to  the  minutest  detail ; they-  had  everything 
ready.  Thus,  when  war  was  declared.  Von  Moltke,  one  of 
the  greatest  mihtary  geniuses  that  Germany  ever  had, 
said,  ”Now  I can  take  a little  rest.”  The  great  army  had 
marched  to  France,  and  struck  her  blow.  France  was 
staggered  and  retreated  to  Paris ; then  came  the  end. 

Evidently  that  was  what  Germany  expected  to  do  in 
1914;  but  she  failed.  A study  of  The  World  War  has 
shown  that  Germany’s  policy  has  been  a series  of  almost 
frantic  attempts  at  decisive  blows.  At  Mons  her  policy 
succeeded.  As  she  neared  Marne  she  was  triumphant, 
boastful.  ''  Paris  in  a week,”  was  her  cry.  Having  failed 
to  reach  Paris,  she  bombarded  Antwerp ; her  success  there 
made  a kind  of  spectacular  effect.  ''  Strike  at  Ypres, 
and  then  take  Calais,”  was  the  command.  If  she  had 
succeeded,  while  it  would  not  have  altered  the  final  results 
of  the  war,  it  would  have  created  a dramatic  impression. 
Meanwhile,  under  the  iron  rule  of  Kitchener,  the  EngHsh 
had  fought  simply  on  the  defensive.  They  had  not 
wantonly  thrown  away  life ; our  forces  were  sonserved. 
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The  Germans  lost  three  men  to  our  one,  and  meanwhile 
both  we  and  France  were  making  a new  army.  VVe  could 
afford  simply  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  because  time  was 
on  our  side.  W e had  almost  infinite  resources  upon  which 
to  draw,  in  both  men  and  money;  besides,  the  Enghsh 
knew  how  to  wait. 

J ohn  saw  this,  saw  it  was  the  British  policy  to  wear  out 
the  German  forces  little  by  little,  or,  to  use  the  term  of 
the  great  French  General  Joffre,  ''to  go  on  nibbling''  ; 
then,  when  chmatic  and  other  conditions  were  favourable, 
and  the  great  new  army  was  prepared,  to  strike  with  ail 
the  might  of  the  mightiest  empire  in  the  world. 

John  saw,  too,  that  the  English  forces  could  only  be 
landed  in  France  and  Belgium  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty 
thousand  a week,  and  that  therefore  it  must  take  a great 
many  weeks  before  half  a miUion,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
miUion  men,  could  be  sent  to  the  line  of  battle.  The 
constant  stream  of  new  supplies  could  be,  and  were  of 
course,  used  to  relieve  those  who  had  for  so  long  been  in 
the  trenches.  But  the  great  day  of  advance  had  not  yet 
come,  the  full  carnage  of  war  had  never  been  reahsed. 

As  John  thought  of  this  he  reflected  on  the  criticisms 
which  were  being  made  by  ignorant  people.  "Why 
aren't  they  making  more  headway  ? " armchair  critics  were 
saying ; " at  this  rate,  it'll  take  us  a thousand  years  to  get 
to  Berlin.  Why  don’t  they  get  on  with  their  work  ? " 

Even  J ohn  had  had  feehngs  of  this  kind  as  he  had  read 
the  papers,  and  saw  that  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bulletins  but  a report  of  a trench 
taken  or  a trench  lost.  The  whole  thing  was  carefuUy 
thought  out.  We  were  simply  marking  time  until  we 
could  roll  forward  hke  an  avalanche. 

John,  as  a private,  knew  nothing  of  the  disposition  of 
the  Army.  Where  the  various  regiments  were,  what  they 
were  doing,  he  had  Uttle  or  no  idea,  and  where  Fanshawe 
was  he  had  not  the  vaguest  conception.  Then  one  day 
he  found  himself,  after  a long  night  of  travelling,  in  flat 
country  intersected  by  wide  canals,  and  what  had  at  one  i 
time  been  quaint-looking  villages  now  blackened  and 
mined.  He  had  been  sent,  with  others,  to  reheve  troops 
who  sadly  needed  rest.  It  was  for  him  now  to  share 
in  the  burden  which  others  had  been  so  bravely  bearing. 
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While  he  had  been  in  the  train  he  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  noise  of  battle,  but  now  he  heard  sounds  which 
excited  him  greatly.  There  was  a constant  boom  of 
great  guns,  the  falUng  of  shrapnel,  the  deadly  rattle  of 
machine  guns. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  try  to  describe  John's  feelings  as  he 
took  his  place  in  the  fighting  line,  of  what  he  felt  as  he 
crept  into  the  trenches,  or  of  the  scenes  which  met  his 
gaze.  Indeed,  this  great  war  is  not  the  story  so  much  of 
individual  valour  as  of  the  united  action  of  great  masses, 
and  to  give  anything  like  an  idea  of  the  action  of  these 
masses  would  need  the  pen  of  a Homer,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  of  a Macaulay. 

Almost  on  the  first  night  John  was  in  the  trenches,  a 
German  bomb  dropped  close  to  where  he  was.  He  heard 
the  distant  boom,  then  the  ghastly  screech  and  rush  in 
the  sky  ; then  the  thing  fell,  fell  within  a few  yards  of  him, 
tearing  up  the  ground  as  though  some  fiend  from  hell  were 
seeking  to  wreak  vengeance.  Mud  and  earth  were  flying 
everywhere  ; shrieks  of  men  rent  the  air ; groans  made 
his  heart  bleed.  The  very  impact  against  the  earth,  even 
although  he  was  not  touched,  had  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 

“ Are  you  hit,  mate  ? " said  a voice  close  by  him. 

''  I really  don't  know,"  said  John,  in  a dazed,  bewildered 
way.  ‘‘No,"  he  added,  picking  himself  up ; “I  am  all 
right." 

“ Gawd ! I thought  I was  knocked  into  kingdom  come 
when  that  blessed  thing  came ; but  I’m  all  right  too. 
Never  thought  war  was  like  this,  did  you?  We're  just 
like  rabbits  in  their  holes." 

“ Been  here  long  ? " asked  John. 

“ Goodish  bit,"  was  the  reply.  “ No,  we  ain't  had  much 
excitement.  I have  never  been  in  a charge — expect  my 
turn  will  come  soon,  though.  How  long  have  you  been 
over  ? " 

The  man  talked  as  coolly  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ; things  had  ceased  to  excite  him  ; his  nerves  had 
become  inured  to  the  constant  roar  of  artillery. 

“ One's  turn  may  come  any  time,  you  know,"  went  on 
the  soldier.  “ I don’t  think  about  it  much  now — I expect 
you  do.  I did  at  first,  but  now — well,  I just  does  my  bit. 
Got  a Woodbine,  mate  ? " 


no 
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‘‘Sorry/'  said  John,  “ I never  smoke  cigarettes." 

“ Good  Gawd ! what  I should  have  done  but  for  cigar- 
ettes I dunno.  Got  a bit  of  bacca  I could  chew,  then  ? " 

“Plenty  of  tobacco,"  rephed  John.  “I  have  got  a 
spare  pipe,  too,  if  you’d  like  to  have  one." 

“ Lord  love  yer,  that’s  luck." 

“ I am  sorry  it’s  one  I’ve  used,  though." 

“ As  though  I care  about  that,"  laughed  the  soldier. 
“The  more  you’ve  used  it,  the  better  I shall  be  pleased. 
Chuck  it  ’ere,"  and  he  calmly  filled  the  pipe,  even  while 
death  and  destruction  were  flying  around  him. 

When  John’s  first  turn  in  the  trenchcb  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  he  found  himself  in  a spot  where  he  could  rest 
in  comparative  safety,  he  felt  some  one  touch  his  shoulder. 
“ Fortescue,  by  gad  ! ’’ 

John  turned  and  saw  that  Fanshawe  was  close  to  him. 

“ By  J ove  ! who’d  have  expected  to  see  you,  Fanshawe  ? 
and  yet  it  was  what  I hoped.  I beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  and 
John  saluted  the  other. 

“Oh!  chuck  it,  Fortescue!  And  yet  I suppose  you 
must.  I see  you  haven’t  got  your  commission." 

“ No,  sir,"  replied  John. 

“Oh  I stop  the  ‘ sirring,’ — no  one  can  hear  us.  Why 
haven’t  you  applied  for  it  ? But  first  of  all,  tell  me  the 
news.  I saw  Colone^  Blount  an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  he 
told  me  how  long  you  had  been  over." 

“ Sir  Roger  wrote  you,  I suppose  ? " said  John. 

“ Didn’t  he  just  ? And  his  letter  did  give  me  a turn.  I 
went  nearly  mad.  Tell  me,  my  dear  chap,,  do  you  really 
believe  Peggy  wrote  it  ? " 

“ So  strongly  that  I can  almost  say  I am  sure,"  replied 
John. 

“Tell  me  everything — everything,  every  detail  I " cried 
Fanshawe  eagerly. 

John  gave  a recital  of  what  had  taken  place. 

“ Of  course  it  is  jolly  interesting,  and  I am  no  end  glad," 
remarked  Fanshawe,  when  John  had  finished ; “ but 

everything  is  in  an  awful  hole,  isn’t  it  ? " 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ Who  knows  what  those  Germans  will  do  to  her  ? 
Some  blessed  swine  may  fall  in  love  with  her  and  marry 
her.  My  theory  is  not  like  yours,  Fortescue.  I believe 
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that  directly  you  were  knocked  senseless,  some  swell 
German  captain,  or  something  of  that  sort,  came  into  the 
room,  and  seeing  how  beautiful  Peggy  was,  and  finding 
her  still  ahve,  fell  head-over-ears  in  love  with  her.  He 
couldn't  help  it,  you  know — those  German  fellows  always 
fall  in  love  with  our  Enghsh  girls ; and  no  wonder,  when 
they  have  had  no  one  but  their  fat  Frauleins  to  look  at. 
Then  he  sent  her  to  Germany ; how,  God  knows,  but  he 
found  a way  right  enough — sent  her  to  some  old  Schloss, 
perhaps,  where  she's  being  kept  until  he's  able  to  marry 
her.  He'll  claim  her  fortune  afterwards.  Do  you  see  ? 
How  does  it  strike  you  ? " 

“ Jolly  romantic,"  was  John's  reply. 

" Anyhow,  I'm  as  hkely  to  be  right  as  you  are,"  said 
Fanshawe,  with  a laugh.  ‘‘  That's  what  maddens  me. 
Here  we  are  day  after  day ; I have  been  here  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  we've  gained  only  a few  miles.  And 
they've  a tremendous  army,  these  Germans — and  don't 
you  believe  the  stories  you've  heard." 

" What  stories  ? " 

" Those  that  say  they  are  cowards,  and  can't  shoot,  and 
all  that.  They  are  a strong  lot  of  men — not  as  strong  as 
ours,  though.  Man  for  man,  we  should  beat  them  twice 
over.  Why,  if  we'd  had  their  advantages  at  the  first,  we 
should  have  blown  them  into  smithereens.  At  Ypres 
here,  when  there  was  that  fiery  story  about  what  the 
London  Scottish  did  (don't  accept  all  that  as  gospel,  by 
the  way),  they  were  four  or  five  to  our  one.  They  thought 
they  had  us  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  ‘ Smack  at 
them  for  a few  hours  more,'  said  the  German  commanding 
ofiicer,  ‘ and  we've  got  them,  and  then,  a straight  march 
to  Calais ! ' And  I tell  you,  Fortescue,  our  line  was  very 
thin  at  the  time,  and  our  men  were  nearly  worn  out.  We 
had  to  hunt  up  every  man  we  could,  and  after  all,  we  were 
only  a handful.  But  by  Jove  I you  never  saw  such  a 
thing.  When  the  Germans  had  done  enough  cannonading, 
as  they  thought,  they  charged — thousands  upon  thousands 
of  them.  It  was  steel  against  steel,  and  I can  tell  you  a 
lot  of  our  men  were  untried ; -but  although  they  almost 
bore  us  down  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  we  drove  them 
back  like  a flock  of  sheep.  Some  of  the  men  whom  we 
took  prisoners  told  us  they  thought  our  army  was  five 
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times  as  large  as  it  really  was.  No,  man  for  man,  they  are 
not  equal  to  us ; but  see  what  years  it'll  take  us  to  wear 
them  down,  and  what'll  become  of  Peggy  by  that  time  ? " 

John  was  silent. 

“ I don't  believe  you  were  ever  in  love  with  her,  after 
all,  Fortescue." 

No  ? " and  John's  voice  scarcely  rose  above  a mur- 
mur. Why  ? " 

Because  you're  so  blessedly  cool.  As  my  sister  Fanny 
has  said  to  me  more  than  once,  you  could  never  have  done 
it  had  you  been  in  love  with  her.  Of  course  I never  told 
her  what  you  told  me  ; all  the  same,  I can't  help  believing 
she  was  right." 

" Just  so,"  replied  John.  And  what  about  you  ? " 

‘‘  Oh  I I'm  a gone  coon.  My  case  is  hopeless,  my  dear 
fellow,"  and  Fanshawe's  voice  became  very  serious.  " I 
get  mad  sometimes ; every  spark  of  Christian  feeling  dies 
out  of  me,  and  I — I — hate  the  Germans  as  I hate  the 
devil  himself,  more  sometimes,  I am  afraid.  When  I 
think  of  some  fat  Hun  marrying  her,  I — I,  oh,  but  one  can't 
talk  about  it ! It's  like  this,"  went  on  Fanshawe,  after  a 
silence:  my  orderly  is  one  of  our  old  servants  ; he  was 

a groom  for  us  at  one  time,  and  was  courting  a housemaid 
of  ours.  Nice,  healthy-looking  girl  she  was,  too;  Mary 
Fuzza  was  her  name.  Well,  as  you  know,  lots  of  chaps 
got  married  before  they  came  to  the  front,  and  I had 
an  idea  that  Simpkins,  my  orderly,  would  be  on  the  same 
tack.  I spoke  to  him  about  it.  What  do  you  think  he 
said  to  me  ? " 

Daren't  hazard  a guess,"  replied  John. 

He  said  to  me,  ‘ It's  like  this  here,  sir.  I worked  it 
out  very  carefully,  and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
iio  chap  should  marry  a gal  unless  he  feels  he  couldn't  live 
without  her.'  ‘ Well,  Simpkins,'  I said,  ‘ and  what  then  ? ' 
' Well,  sir,'  he  replied,  * I feel  as  though  I could  live  without 
Mary,  and  that's  why  I ain't  going  to  marry  her.'" 

What  is  that  apropos  of  ? " 

“ Just  this,  my  dear  chap.  My  condition  is  all  the  other 
way  about,  that  is  all.  That  is  why — oh,  but  don't  let's 
talk  about  it  any  more  ! it  will  drive  me  mad.  I wish  I 
could  ask  you  to  our  mess.  It  seems  such  a bally  shame 
that  a chap  like  you  should  have  to  stick  here,  while  your 
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right  place  is  up  with  us.  Blount  told  me  you  could  easily 
get  a commission.  Why  don't  you  ? " 

John  was  silent  for  a few  seconds,  then  he  replied  quietly : 
“ Don't  laugh  at  me,  Fanshawe — it  may  be  I am  super- 
stitious. More  than  once  I have  practically  made  up  my 
mind  to  ask  for  a commission,  but  something.  I don't 
know  what  it  is,  has  forbidden  me.  One  night,  when  I 
was  in  camp  in  Surrey,  I went  to  bed  dog-tired,  feeling  a 
bit  miserable.  That  ' forming  fours,'  and  the  eternal 
round  of  driU,  standing  side  by  side,  day  after  day,  with 
men,  many  of  whom  seemed  as  unintelligent  as  blocks  of 
wood,  was  just  awful.  I tell  you  I pity  those  ofl&cers  who 
are  dealing  with  recruits ; they  are  so  wooden,  so  senseless, 
so  unintelligent,  many  of  them.  Well,  here  was  I,  mixed 
up  with  this  lot,  and  I wanted  to  get  out  of  it,  and  as  I 
told  you,  I went  to  bed  dog-tired,  miserable.  You  don't 
know  the  kind  of  huts  we  had  to  sleep  in — they  did  not 
belong  to  your  day.  We  slept,  sixty  of  us,  all  round  the 
wooden  shanty,  slept  on  sacks  of  straw,  the  straw  being 
placed  on  boards,  which  were  slightly  raised,  and  every 
man  was  cheek  by  jowl  with  two  others.  That  night  I 
was  just  getting  off  to  sleep,  when  two  fellows  came  in 
drunk.  There  was  very  little  drunkenness  in  the  camp 
generally,  because  there  were  practically  no  public-houses 
near,  and  the  order  was  very  good.  But  these  two  fellows 
had  been  off  to  a public-house,  and  both  came  back  beastly 
drunk.  As  fortune  would  have  it,  they  lay  each  side  of 
me.  I would  rather  have  had  two  pigs ; perhaps  you 
have  no  idea  what  such  fellows  can  be  like  when  they've 
had  a mixture  of  beer  and  cheap  spirits,  and  been  smoking 
cheap  cigarettes  and  bad  tobacco.  I won't  go  into  the 
details — I should  turn  you  sick  if  I did ; neither  will  I 
describe  their  language,  which  was  about  as  objectionable 
as  all  the  rest.  Then  I felt  the  horror  of  being  a private. 
I didn't  mind  a private's  work,  a private's  hardships,  or 
any  of  that  sort  of  thing,  but  when  I had  to  mate  with 
two  fellows  who  did  not  know  the  common  decencies  of 

life,  and  did  not  care  for  them but  there,  I made  up  my 

mind  to  go  to  the  Colonel  the  next  morning  and  apply  for 
a commission,  and  if  I failed  with  him,  to  write  to  Sir  Roger 
and  ask  him  to  use  his  influence.  Then,  hours  later,  I got 
to  sleep,  and  I had  a curious  dream." 
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What  was  it  like  ? asked  Fanshawe. 

I was  wandering  in  an  unknown  country.  I seemed 
to  be  there,  half  in  spirit  and  half  in  the  flesh.  Things 
were  strangely  mixed  up,  but  I thought  I was  on  my  way 
to  the  tent  of  King  George.  He  had  promised  me  a com- 
mission if  I would  only  come  for  it.  I got  near  the  tent 
where  he  was,  and  something  stood  in  my  way.  It  was 
almost  intangible,  no  shape  or  substance,  but  I heard  a 
voice  say,  ‘You  must  not  have  a commission,  you  must 
not  have  a commission.'  I woke  up  at  that,  but  the  words 
kept  ringing  in  my  ears,  they  remained  with  me  the  next 
day  and  many  days  after.  I seemed  to  heai'  the  voice 
when  I went  out  for  walks  alone,  ‘You  must  not  have  a 
commission.'  " 

“You  blithering  idiot ! " said  Fanshawe. 

“ I dare  say,"  replied  John,.  “ and  I should  not  have 
taken  any  notice  of  it  but  for  the  voice." 

“ Voice  ! what  do  you  mean  ? " 

“ It  was  her  voice,"  said  John. 

“ Her  voice  ! " and  there  was  a new  tone  in  Fanshawe's 
own  voice.  “You  mean — you  mean  Peggy — Miss  Hern- 
castle  ? " 

John  nodded. 

“ Was  that  before  Sir  Roger  got  the  letter  ? " 

“ Oh  yes,  weeks,  months  before ; but  the  impression  it 
made  never  left  me." 

“ And  you  beheved  her  dead  at  this  time  ? " 

John  nodded.  “ It  seemed  to  me  Uke  a voice  from  the 
spirit  world,"  he  said.  “ After  Sir  Roger  had  received  the 
letter,  and  while  I was  visiting  him,"  he  went  on,  “ he 
tried  to  persuade  me,  and  I know  Colonel  Blount  would 
do  a great  deal  for  me ; but  I felt  I must  remain  a private. 
I have  a feeling,"  and  John  spoke  very  slowly,  “ that  I am 
going  to  help  her  some  day,  and  that  if  I had  a commission 
and  wore  the  uniform  of  an  English  officer,  I should  not 
be  able  to  help  her.  I dare  say  it's  all  superstition,  but 
there  it  is,  and  I can’t  get  rid  of  the  idea." 

For  some  time  Fanshawe  did  not  speak;  he  was  more 
moved  than  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  admit  by 
what  John  said,  and  there  came  into  his  heart  the 
feehng  similar  to  that  which  possessed  him  when  they 
first  met.  At  that  moment  he  ahnost  hated  John 
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Fortescue;  he  felt  as  though  he  were  his  rival,  his 
enemy. 

''  Look  here,  Fortescue,'’  he  said,  and  for  a moment  his 
old  drawl  left  him.  '‘Be  he  Englishman  or  German,  I’ll 
murder  the  man  that  robs  me  of  the  woman  I love.  Yes, 
yes,  I know  we  are  both  in  the  same  boat,  and  in  a sense 
you  have  done  more  for  her  than  I could  have  ever  done. 
It’s  you  cold-blooded,  phlegmatic  fellows  who  can  do 
deeds  which  would  drive  an  impulsive  chap,  like  I am, 
mad.  For  I am  impulsive ; I ^now  it.  Outwardly  I am 
the  usual,  off-handed,  nonchalant  Englishman,  the  natural 
product  of  an  old  English  family,  a big  public  school,  and 
Sandhurst ; but  at  heart  I am  as  impulsive  as  they  make 
them.  I am  hot-headed  and  passionate — and  it  is  the 
truth,  Fortescue,  I am  mad  when  I think  of  Peggy  Hern- 
castle.  She’s  the  only  woman  in  the  world  for  me.  I’d 
give  my  life  for  her,  even  although  I could  not  do  what 
you  did — I haven’t  the  nerve ; and  she  belongs  to  me  if  she 
belongs  to  any  man.” 

The  atmosphere  had  become  tense  ; the  evening  shadows 
had  now  fallen,  and  the  two  were  walking  on  the  banks 
of  a wide  canal  close  to  which  was  a stretch  of  marshy 
land,  made  marshy  because  the  Belgians  had  inundated 
it  to  save  themselves  from  the  advancing  Germans.  The 
waning  moon  was  on  its  back,  and  only  dimly  seen  in  the 
murky  sky.  Spring  was  in  the  air,  although  few  signs  of 
it  were  visible  there.  Away  in  the  distance  they  could 
hear  the  boom  of  great  guns,  while  every  now  and  then 
there  was  a burst  of  light  in  the  sky,  as  though  some  one 
were  playing  at  fireworks. 

These  two  young  men  had  forgotten  the  war  ; forgotten 
everything  in  their  love  for  a woman  whose  fate  was 
slurouded  in  mystery.  Both  of  them  were  clean-minded, 
healthy,  straightforward  young  Englishmen ; each  in  a 
way  felt  friendly  toward  the  other,  and  yet  each  felt  at 
heart  that  the  other  was  his  enemy. 

“ I like  you,”  went  on  Fanshawe ; by  Jove  ! I like 
you.  You’re  not  a bounder,  and  under  other  circumstances 
we  might  be  great  pals.  We  are  now,  for  that  matter,  but 
we  must  have  an  understanding  about  this.  My  love  for 
Peggy  is  the  love  of  a lifetime,  yours  is  a matter  of  twenty 
nainutes.  We  were  bom  for  each  other,  I tell  yon,  and  we 
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were  reared  together;  and  but  for  this  war,  in  all  pro- 
bability she  would  have  been  my  wife  now.  You  under- 
stand, don't  you  ? " 

I hear  you,"  replied  John ; but  don't  you  think, 
Fanshawe,  that  your  head  is  in  the  clouds  ? Don't  you 
think  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  either  of  us  to  be  dis- 
cussing the  question  this  way." 

‘‘  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

It  seems  to  me  that  we,  both  of  us,  ought  to  be  plan- 
ning night  and  day  how  we  can  get  to  her,  how  we  can 
rescue  her,  if  she  needs  to  be  rescued  ; how  we  can  restore 
her  to  her  father.  It  is  hardly  worthy  of  us  to  be  de- 
bating  " 

By  gad  ! yes,  you're  right ; but  I can't  help  it.  Pro- 
mise, Fortescue,  that  when,  if  ever  you  find  her,  you'll 
not  try  to  sneak  her  away  from  me.  You  see,  she  owes 
you  a lot,  in  a way,  and  she  might  be  carried  away  by  her 
sense  of  gratitude.  You  don't  know  Peggy ; she's  a strange 
girl.  One  hour  she's  as  light-hearted  as  a bird,  and  another 
she  might  be  a tragedy  queen.  I never  could  understand 
her  myself.  You'U  not  try  to  get  her  away  from  me, 
will  you  ? " 

I don't  think  you  need  ask  that,"  replied  John. 

‘‘No,  perhaps  I needn't.  I'm  a mean  cuss.  But  good 
night — I must  be  getting  back." 

A week  later  John  was  back  in  the  trenches  again,  and 
fighting  had  become  furious.  The  Germans  had  for  a long 
time  been  furiously  bombarding  the  position  where  John 
was,  and  presently  the  soldiers  knew  there  was  to  be  a 
bayonet  charge.  It  was  John's  first  experience  of  this 
mode  of  warfare,  and  as  he  heard  the  hoarse  cry  of  thous- 
ands of  German  soldiers,  as  he  saw  them  rushing  towards 
him  with  set  faces  and  gleaming  bayonets,  he  knew 
there  was  bloody  work  to  be  done.  Up  to  the  time 
when  Sir  Roger  had  summoned  him  to  his  house,  he  had 
no  great  desire  to  live ; sometimes  he  almost  wanted  to 
die,  hfe  seemed  so  hopeless,  so  little  worth  the  living ; 
but  since  then  a great  passion  to  live  had  burned  in  his 
heart.  It  burned  now.  He  did  not  fear  death,  but  he 
longed  to  live ; hfe  seemed  to  open  up  all  sorts  of  unthought- 
of  avenues  to  him.  Fancies,  which  he  could  not  explain, 
of  a bright  and  joyous  future,  flashed  before  his  mind.  He 
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somehow  felt  that  his  fate  was  linked  to  the  fate  of  Mar- 
garet Herncastle;  it  was  for  him  to  win  her  love,  in  spite 
of  everything,  and  he  knew  that  the  rush  of  the  German 
soldiers  meant  death  on  every  hand — it  might  mean  his. 
Pale  to  the  lips,  and  trembling  in  every  nerve,  he  stood 
with  the  others,  awaiting  the  command  to  charge. 

At  length  it  came,  and  then  followed  the  fierce  clash  of 
steel,  then  blood  flowed  like  water,  m^n's  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed as  though  they  were  of  no  more  value  than  so  many 
gnats  flitting  in  the  sunlight. 

Of  the  details  of  that  charge  he  remembered  little  or 
nothing.  He  had  a dim  idea  that  more  than  once  he  saw 
Fanshawe,  heard  him  urging  his  men  forward.  He  realised, 
too,  that  his  clothes  were  soaked  with  blood,  and  still  he 
fought  like  a madman.  He  must  live ! and  he  must 
conquer,  because  to  conquer  was  to  live ! A fierce  joy 
came  into  his  heart  as  the  Germans  began  to  retreat,  and 
then  the  lust  of  blood  came  upon  him.  Even  then  the 
horror  of  war  appealed  to  him ; not  so  much  because  of 
its  waste  of  life  as  because  of  its  effect  upon  life.  He 
who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  done  any- 
thing in  his  power  to  save  others  now  longed  to  kill.  The 
war  had  turned  him  into  a mad  savage — and  yet,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  he  knew  all  the  time  that  he  was  fighting 
because  he  wanted  to  kill  war,  wanted  to  help  to  destroy 
the  German  miUtarism  which  was  blackening  the  life  of 
the  world. 

AH  around  him  were  the  men  he  had  learnt  to  know 
during  his  months  of  training.  Many  of  them  were  com- 
paratively uneducated ; their  speech  was  not  refined,  and 
they  knew  but  little  of  life's  refinements,  but  hosts  of  them 
were  gentlemen  at  heart.  To  them,  although  they  did  not 
realise  it,  joining  the  Army  was  a religious  act.  They 
wanted  to  fight  a great  wrong,  to  destroy  a ghastly  disease, 
and  to  this  end  they  had  offered  their  all.  They  were  not, 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  religious  men,  and  yet 
in  another  they  were  deeply  religious;  they  were  fighting  in 
a holy  war.  They  were  fighting  for  peace,  for  justice,  for 
liberty,  for  God. 

They  did  not  want  to  die  ; they  longed  to  live ; yet  they 
faced  death  with  a laugh  on  their  lips,  and  when  some  of 
them  fell  they  bore  their  sufferings  cheerfully,  heroically. 
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John  realised  all  this  amidst  the  boom  of  great  guns, 
amidst  the  clash  of  steel.  War  was  ghastly — it  was  hell ; 
but  in  spite  of  everything,  even  in  that  dread  time  he 
understood  the  inwardness  of  the  struggle.  Their  suffer- 
ings were  vicarious  ; men  were  dying  for  the  life  of  others, 
dying  that  evil  might  be  destroyed,  and  that  nations 
might  enter  into  a new  Uberty,  a nobler  destiny. 

How  long  the  charge  continued  he  did  not  know,  for  the 
moment  he  did  not  care.  Then  suddenly  he  realised  that 
the  enemy  was  reinforced,  and  that  the  English  were  falling 
back,  also  fighting  as  they  fell  back. 

He  found  himself  faced  by  three  men,  who  he  was  sure 
were  determined  on  his  death;  he  felt  himself  wounded, 
not  badly,  but  the  steel  had  entered  his  flesh,  then,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  some  one  came  to  his  aid,  and  after  that — 
darkness. 

When  he  came  to  consciousness  he  was  met  by  cheery 
voices. 

''  You’re  all  right,  old  chap  ; just  a flesh  wound.  You 
fainted.  It  was  a good  job  Captain  Fanshawe  was  there. 
He  saved  you  ; you’d  have  gone  to  glory,  else.  He  fought 
like  a devil  for  you — fought  when  there  seemed  to  be  no 
use  in  fighting.’ 

''  Captain  Fanshawe  ! ” said  John. 

'‘Yes,  I saw  him  rush  towards  you ; but  for  him  you’d 
be  dead  as  mutton  by  this  time.” 

" And — and  is  he  all  right  ? ” 

"A  bit  knocked  about — that’s  all ; but  he  took  his  life 
In  his  hands  when  he  went  to  your  help.” 

Then  J ohn  made  a great  vow. 


END  OF  PART  I 


PART  II 


CHAPTER  XII 

In  Saxony,  not  many  miles  south  of  Berlin,  is  a little  town 
in  which,  four  hundred  years  ago,  scenes  were  enacted 
which  have  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
town  where  Martin  Luther  burnt  the  Pope's  Bull,  and 
where,  in  the  ancient  University,  he  wrote  the  Theses  which 
shook  German  life  to  its  foundations : the  httle  town  of 
Wittenburg. 

There  are  three  sights  w^hich  strike  the  eye  of  every 
visitor  to  this  Saxon  gathering-place.  One  is  the  church 
where  Luther  answered  Tetzel ; another  is  the  old 
castle  church,  on  the  doors  of  which  the  father  of  the 
present  German  Emperor  placed  the  Theses  which  Luther 
wrote ; and  the  third  is  an  old  castle- hke  building  about 
half  a mile  away  from  the  western  gate.  The  last  is 
almost  as  old  as  either  of  the  two  churches,  and  is  famous 
in  the  annals  of  Saxony  as  the  home  of  the  warlike  race  of 
the  Von  Hultons.  It  is  a grim,  grey,  fortress-like  looking 
building,  not  altogether  unlike  the  more  famous  castle  of 
Wartburg  away  farther  south.  It  is  built  on  almost  the 
only  eminence  in  the  district,  for  all  the  country  round  is 
flat  and  uninviting.  In  summer  the  place  is  fair  to  look 
upon,  for  the  fohage  grows  freely.  Flowers  bloom  in 
abundance,  while  the  acacia  trees,  for  which  the  district 
is  renowned,  appear  everywhere. 

In  a room  of  the  old  castle,  overlooking  the  ancient  town 
of  Wittenburg,  half  sat,  half  reclined,  a young  girl.  It  was 
easy  to  see  at  the  first  glance  that  she  was  not  German. 
Even  although  she  was  motionless  in  the  deep  armchair, 
she  gave  no  suggestion  ^that  she  belonged  to  that  part  of 
the  world,  ✓ 
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For  a long  time  she  remained  there  alone,  gazing  with 
unseeing  eyes  out  of  the  window  towards  the  door  of  the 
old  Schloss  Church.  Why  she  was  there  she  did  not  know. 
Where  she  was  she  was  just  as  ignorant.  It  might  be 
that  not  only  did  a veil  hang  before  the  eyes  of  her  mind, 
but  that  a weight  had  been  placed  on  the  WxUgs  of  Desire. 

Her  memory  went  back  only  a few  weeks.  Everything 
before  that  was  a great  darkness.  Twenty  days  before  she 
had  awakened  out  of  what  seemed  to  her  a deep  sleep,  and 
she  realised  that  she  was  in  a large,  comfortably  furnished 
room.  By  her  side  sat  a stout,  matronly-looking  dame, 
who  appeared  to  be  fast  asleep.  Outside,  the  wind  blew 
the  now  fast  shrivelling  leaves,  and  she  heard  the  mono- 
tonous chiming  of  a church  bell. 

Ah,  you  are  awake.''  The  woman  by  her  side  started 
up  as  she  spoke.  Do  you  feel  pain  ? Are  you  better  ? " 

It  seemed  then  that  memory  stirred  within  her,  for 
although  she  understood  the  words  that  were  spoken,  she 
knew  they  were  not  in  her  own  language. 

Where  am  I ? " she  asked, 

''Hush!  you  are  safe.  No  harm  will  happen  to  you 
here." 

"Harm!  " said  the  girl.  "Why  should  harm  happen 
to  me  ? I don't  know  you ; I don’t  recognise  the  room  : 
where  am  I ? " 

" Among  friends,"  replied  the  old  woman.  Then,  in  an 
undertone,  she  muttered,  " God  forgive  me  for  saying  so. 
But,  tell  me,  are  you  better  ? " 

" I am  quite  well,"  replied  the  girl,  " except  that  I am 
very  tired.” 

" Ah,  then  you  must  eat.  Ask  no  questions,  and  I will 
fetch  some  food  at  once." 

The  old  woman,  who  might  have  been  a nurse,  looked  at 
her  steadily  for  a few  seconds,  placed  her  -hand  upon  her 
forehead,  felt  her  pulse,  and  then  left  the  room.  A few 
minutes  later  she  returned  with  a basin  of  soup,  and  placed 
it  on  the  table  which  stood  close  by  the  girl's  head.  She 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  another  woman  entered,  who, 
by  her  appearance,  was  evidently  a dame  of  some  import- 
ance. Her  dress  was  of  heavy  silk,  and  on  her  hands 
glistened  valuable  rings.  The  woman's  face  was  kindly, 
in  spite  of  its  severity.  Pride  of  ra^^e  was  strongly  marked. 
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and  it  was  easy  to  see  by  her  every  movement  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  command,  and  for  others  to  obey. 

‘‘  Fraulein  Schmidt  tells  me  you  are  better,"'  said  the 
dame  in  no  unkindly  voice,  but  in  a tone  which  suggested 
that  her  words  were  an  act  of  condescension. 

'‘Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  " I am  better — that  is — I do 
not  feel  ill,  except  that  I am  very  tired.  Have  I been 
iU  ? Where  am  I ? " 

The  dame  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  almost  suspiciously, 
but  did  not  speak. 

" Why  did  I come  here  ? " continued  the  girl,  “ and 
where  am  I ? " 

“ You  don't  know  ? Surely  you  can  remember  where 
you  were  before  you  came  here  ? " 

" No,  I remember  nothing." 

The  elder  woman  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  there  was 
in  her  eyes  a suggestion  of  resentment,  almost  amounting 
to  anger. 

" Of  course  you  have  been  ill,"  she  said ; " but  now 
you  are  better.  You  have  been  ill  a long  time,  but 
your  mind  has  come  back  to  you,  and  you  speak  our 
language." 

The  words  came  to  the  girl  almost  as  a shock.  She 
realised  that  she  was  speaking  German,  although  she 
knew  German  was  not  her  native  tongue.  Almost  un- 
consciously, she  felt  that  she  was  thinking  in  another 
language.  Why  she  did  not  know. 

“ Am  I speaking  German  ? " 

She  asked  the  question  like  one  bewildered.  Everything 
was  very  strange  to  her.  Then  a sense  of  a great  loneliness 
overwhelmed  her.  She  knew,  although  no  remembrance 
filled  her  mind,  that  she  was  in  a land  not  her  own,  among 
a people  whom  she  did  not  know.  The  old  Schloss  Church 
which  she  could  see  from  the  castle  window  was  utterly 
different  from  anything  associated  with  her  home  life, 
yet  she  knew  not  what  that  home  life  was. 

Then  the  nurse  spoke  to  her. 

“ Here,"  she  said  ; " ill  or  well,  we  need  food." 

" No,  I cannot  eat,"  replied  the  girl.  " I am  afraid." 

" Afraid  I Afraid  of  what  ? " 

It  was  the  grand  dame  who  spoke  now. 

" I don't  know,"  replied  the  girl,  " but  everything  is  so 
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strange.  I am  alone.  I know  nothing.  Can  you  tell  me 
who  I am  ? 

The  elder  woman  looked  at  her  almost  scornfully,  but 
the  scorn  was  blended  with  pity. 

You  don't  know  who  you  are  ? " 

I know  nothing,"  she  replied.  " I only  woke  to  the 
consciousness  that  I existed  an  hour  ago.  Behind  that 
time  there  seems  a thick  curtain." 

The  grand  dame  nodded.  And  you  see  nothing  behind 
that  curtain  ? " she  said. 

" No,"  replied  the  girl.  " I only  know  there  is  some- 
thing behind  it,  but  what,  I cannot  tell." 

The  thought  seemed  to  overwhelm  her ; tears  came 
into  her  eyes  and  trickled  slowly  down  her  cheeks.  The 
elder  woman  looked  at  her  for  some  seconds. 

**  Why  did  Heinrich  do  it,  I wonder  ? " she  whispered 
to  herself.  " A poor  weak  thing  ! " 

The  girl  might  have  divined  the  thought  in  the  elder 
woman's  mind,  for  she  dashed  away  her  tears,  and  a look 
which  suggested  resolution  flashed  into  her  eyes. 

" You  will  tell  me,"  she  said.  ''  You  know  why  I came 
here,  and  what  happened  before  I came." 

" Hush  ! hush  ! " was  the  reply.  " You  will  know  in 
good  time  all  that  is  good  for  you.  Meanwhile,  eat  your 
food  ; and  then  go  to  sleep." 

She  moved  to  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and  then,  casting 
another  glance  at  the  girl,  left  the  room. 

That  was  three  weeks  before,  and  after  that,  day  had 
followed  day,  during  which  she  learned  nothing.  For 
some  time  she  had  been  too  ill  to  leave  her  bed,  and  a 
doctor  had  visited  her  constantly.  Now  she  felt  well 
enough  to  leave  her  room,  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
Although  she  was  treated  kindly,  she  might  have  been  a 
prisoner  in  the  great  house.  She  was  still  utterly  ignorant 
of  why  she  was  there.  No  light  appeared  through  the 
black  curtain  of  her  past.  She  had  a vague  idea  that  some- 
thing terrible  had  happened  before  she  came  to  this  old 
building,  but  beyond  that,  nothing. 

As  win.  have  been  surmised,  this  girl  was  Margaret 
Hemcastle.  John  Fortescue  had  not  killed  her.  She 
had  watched  him  with  fearful  eyes  and  a great  dread  in 
her  heart  that  tragic  night  at  Oiilsden,  She  had  seen  him 
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lift  the  revolver  which  she  had  given  him,  and  was  in  an 
agony  of  fear  lest  he  should  fail  in  his  promise.  She  had 
shrunk  with  loathing  from  the  coarse-looking  German 
who  sought  to  hold  her  in  his  arms,  and  shuddered  at  the 
look  in  his  face.  Even  then  she  remembered  what  she 
had  heard  about  what  had  taken  place  in  Aerschot,  and 
her  only  fear  was  lest  the  horrible  happenings  in  that 
town  should  be  repeated  in  Oulsden.  Then  she  gave  a 
loud  agonised  cry  and  bade  Fortescue  keep  his  promise. 
She  saw  how  pale  he  was  ; noticed  the  look  of  terror  in  his 
eyes — not  because  of  any  danger  in  which  he  stood,  but 
because  of  his  promise  to  her  and  what  it  meant.  Then 
he  had  lifted  the  revolver  and  pulled  the  trigger.  She  had 
felt  a burning  sensation  in  her  shoulder,  but  nothing 
more. 

He  has  failed  to  kill  me,*'  she  reflected,  and  she  felt 
almost  angry  at  the  thought.  Then  the  revolver  rang 
out  again  and  again.  Where  she  was  hit  she  did  not 
know.  She  only  felt  extreme  pain,  followed  by  a sense 
of  bewilderment  and  loss  of  sight.  Everything  was  passing 
away  from  her.  The  faces  of  the  German  crowd,  their 
brutal  jests,  all  became  dimmer  and  dimmer.  After  that, 
all  was  blank. 

She  had  no  knowledge  of  any  further  happening.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  she  was  dead.  No  ray  of  conscious- 
ness came  to  her.  The  young  Englishman  had  fulfilled  his 
promise.^ 

Things  had  not  turned  out  as  the  German  soldiers  had 
expected,  however.  Scarcely  had  the  man  who  had 
sought  to  hold  Margaret  in  his  arms  fallen  to  the  ground, 
than  a noise  of  horses*  hoofs  was  heard  on  the  gravel 
outside,  and  several  German  officers  entered.  Angry 
questions  were  asked  and  incoherent  answers  made.  One 
German  ofiicer,  a tall,  largely-built  man  of  perhaps  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  ordered  the  soldiers  aside,  as  though 
they  had  been  so  many  dogs.  He  came  close  to  where 
Margaret  lay  and  looked  at  her  intently. 

“ What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? **  he  asked  in  an  angry 
voice.  Come,  tell  me,  quick.*' 

The  reply  did  not  seem  to  please  him,  for,  with  an  angry 
gesture,  he  lifted  his  heavy  riding- whip  and  struck  the 
man  who  had  spoken. 
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Tell  me  everything/' 

His  voice  was  loud  and  imperious. 

I will  know  the  truth.  Ah  I Hans  Essen,  you  are 
here,  eh  I You  saw  all ! Is  that  true  ? " 

Yes,  Captain/'  was  the  reply.  All." 

Then  tell  me — tell  me  everything." 

The  man  told  his  story  ; told  it  in  all  its  brutal  details. 

We  did  not  think  any  one  would  object,"  he  said,  as 
if  in  self-defence.  No  one  objected  at  Aerschot.  Why 
should  they  object  now  ? Besides,  the  owner  of  this 
house  is  an  Enghshman,  and  the  English  are  our  worst 
enemies.  This  Herr  Herncastle  is  rich,  too ; and  you 
know  what  we  threatened  to  all  English  people.  Captain." 

Again  an  angry  look  flashed  from  the  officer's  eyes,  and 
he  turned  them  towards  the  still  prostrate  girl. 

‘‘  Bring  more  light."  He  uttered  the  words  savagely. 

From  whence  it  came  no  one  seemed  to  know,  but  two 
lamps  were  brought  into  the  room. 

Hold  them  close  to  her  face." 

The  men  obeyed 

The  German  looked  at  her  long  and  steadily,  and  seemed 
almost  oblivious  to  the  presence  of  the  others  as  he  did  so. 
Margaret  Herncastle  might  have  been  asleep.  There  were 
no  marks  of  violence  upon  her.  Her  face  looked  calm  and 
composed.  She  was  perfectly  still,  yet  there  was  no 
appearance  of  death  on  her  face.  To  the  German,  she  was 
beautiful  beyond  words.  Her  hair  had  escaj>^"^ . from  its 
confinement  and  hung  in  curling  masses  around  her  neck 
and  shoulders.  It  framed  her  face  in  a kind  of  bronze 
glory.  Her  neck,  which  was  bare,  looked  as  pure  and 
smooth  as  ivory. 

‘‘She  has  been  shot,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers.  “ The 
feUow  fired  at  her  three  times." 

Still  unheeding  his  watchers,  he  knelt  by  the  girl's  side ; 
placed  his  hand  upon  her  pulse,  leaned  over  her  until  his 
ear  was  close  to  her  heart.  The  soldiers  watched  him 
breathlessly..  The  ribald  jests  had  ceased.  Laughter 
had  come  to  an  end.  This  man  had  created  a new  atmos- 
phere. Even  the  other  officers,  who  had  entered  with 
him,  seemed  to  be  afraid.  There  was  something  awe- 
inspiring in  the  stern,  sad  look  on  the  face  of  the  man  who 
knelt  with  his  ear  over  the  girl's  heart.  That  he  was 
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deeply  moved,  it  was  easy  to  see.  His  large,  florid  features 
had  become  almost  ashy  pale.  His  eyes  burned  red.  His 
hands  convulsively  clenched  and  unclenched  themselves. 
Presently  he  heaved  a sigh. 

She  is  not  dead ; she  cannot  be  dead.'^ 

He  evidently  spoke  the  words  to  himself,  and  it  might 
be  that  a weight  rolled  from  him  as  he  spoke. 

‘‘  Who  shot  her  ? 

The  question  came  from  him  suddenly. 

The  Englishman,  Captain."' 

‘‘What  Englishman  ? " 

“ He  is  here,"  was  the  answer.  “ Don't  fear.  Captain  ; 
he  will  never  shoot  again.  Pie  is  dead.  I dashed  in  his 
brains  with  the  butt  of  his  own  pistol." 

The  officer  strode  to  the  spot  where  J ohn  lay. 

“ You  say  he  shot  her  ? Tell  me  again.  Hans  Essen, 
you  saw  him  do  it,  you  say  ? Repeat  what  you  said." 

Evidently  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke  stood  in  mortal 
fear  of  liim,  for  his  voice  trembled  as  he  repeated  his  story. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  officer  kicked  John's  body  con- 
temptuously. 

“ Somebody  remove  this  carrion,"  he  said  harshly. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  John  gave  the 
appearance  of  a dead  man.  His  clothes  were  torn  and 
dishevelled.  His  face  was  as  pale  as  death.  His  blood, 
which  trickled  down  his  forehead,  was  being  congealed. 

“ Where  shall  we  remove  it,  captain  ? " 

“ Anywhere,  I don't  care.  Only  let  it  be  as  far  from 
the  house  as  possible.  Take  it  through  the  window  there, 
and  carry  it  somewhere  where  you  can  throw  it  out  of 
sight." 

His  command  was  immediately  obeyed.  The  window 
was  in  reality  a glass  door  which  led  to  a verandah,  from 
which  stretched  a green,  closely  mown  lawn.  Two  of  the 
soldiers  seized  his  body,  carried  it  across  the  lawn  until 
they  came  to  a shrubbery,  and  then  threw  it  from  them 
into  the  shrubs,  as  though  he  had  been  some  loathsome 
animal.  Meanwhile  the  officer  had  again  turned  his 
attention  to  Margaret,  who  lay  motionless  on  the  floor. 
One  by  one  the  soldiers  had  gone  away.  More  than  one 
hoped  that  he  had  not  been  recognised  by  the  angry  eyes 
of  the  man  whom  they  had  called  “ Captain."  Only  Hans 
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Essen  remained,  together  with  the  two  young  subalterns 
who  had  entered  with  him. 

''She  must  be  removed  from  here.  I don’t  believe  she 
is  dead.” 

" Where  can  we  remove  her,  von  Hulton,  and  what  good 
can  we  do  by  removing  her  ? ” 

" It  is  my  will,”  replied  the  other  sternly. 

" Very  good,  sir.  I will  call  in  some  men ; but  where 
shall  we  take  her  ? If  she  is  only  wounded,  is  she  not 
better  here  ? This  house  is  some  distance  from  the  town, 
and  there  are  no  other  houses  near.  I don’t  see  why 
you  need  to  be  so  angry,  von  Hulton.  After  all,  the  girl 
was  fair  sport.  She  is  the  niece  or  the  daughter  of  tliis 
Englishman ; and  the  EngUsh,  as  you  know,  are  our  real 
enemies.  If  the  Colonel  m^ade  no  demur  to  what  was 
done  at  Oulsden,  why  be  angry  about  what  the  men  have 
done  to  her  ? ” 

The  officer  who  was  called  Captain  von  Hulton  opened 
his  mouth  as  if  to  speak  angrily,  but  checked  himself 
He  seemed  to  reflect  that  he  could  not  speak  to  these 
young  officers  as  he  had  spoken  to  the  soldiers.  They 
were  his  juniors,  and  his  inferiors  in  rank,  but  they  were 
gentlemen — his  equals  in  the  eyes  of  society.  Besides, 
they  had  the  truth  on  their  side.  He  had  not  been  at 
Aerschot  during  the  terrible  happenings  there,  therefore 
had  not  participated  in  the  terrible  deeds  of  that  awful 
night.  Neither  for  that  matter  had  he  condemned  them. 
How  dared  that  Belgian  lad  shoot  a German  oflicer  ? 
What  were  these  Belgians,  after  all,  that  they  should  have 
any  mercy  upon  them  ? They  had  dared  to  oppose  the 
German  wiU,  therefore  they  must  suffer.  How  could  it 
be  expected  that  German  soldiers  should  show  any  mercy 
to  a town  where  the  Mayor’s  son,  even  if  it  was  to  save  his 
sister’s  honour,  had  shot  the  Chief  of  Staff  ? No — no ; it 
was  right  to  teach  these  Belgian  swine  their  place,  and  to 
show  them  that  the  Germans  were  their  masters.  Still 
more  was  it  right  to  show  their  hatred  towards  the  Enghsh, 
and  this  man,  this  rich  Enghshman  who  owned  the  house 
where  he  was,  was  the  citizen  of  a hated  country — the 
country  which  had  dared  to  oppose  the  German  will,  and 
kept  the  Kaiser  from  carrying  out  his  programme.  Of 
course  they  must  be  made  to  pay  for  it.  Of  course  the 
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little  English  Army,  which  was  now  moving  to  oppose 
them,  would  be  wiped  out  of  existence.  Soon  the  Germans 
would  be  in  London,  in  spite  of  England’s  mighty  Navy 
and  its  great  history. 

All  this  flashed  through  his  mind  in  a second,  and  then 
he  turned  towards  the  motionless  form  of  the  girl  who 
lay  at  his  feet.  Why  it  was  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  felt 
madly  angry  at  the  man  who  had  shot  her,  felt  determined 
that,  if  possible,  her  life  should  be  saved. 

Where  is  Colonel  von  Zurich  ? ” he  asked  suddenly. 

He  entered  the  house  with  us.  He  was  nearly  drunk 
when  he  came,”  laughed  one  of  the  young  subalterns. 

''  I expect  he  has  sampled  the  Englishman’s  wines  by 
this.  Why  make  all  this  fuss  about  this  chit  of  an  English 
^Irl,  Heinrich  ? ” 

''  Because  it  is  my  will,”  was  his  answer.  ''  There  must 
be  servants  in  the  house,”  continued  von  Hulton.  ‘‘  Let 
them  be  called.  Let  this  young  lady  be  taken  to 
her  own  room.  Let  a doctor  be  brought  to  her  im- 
mediately.” 

But  how  can  we  find  a doctor  in  Oulsden  to-night  ? ” 
one  of  the  lieutenants  queried.  ‘‘  The  place  is  panic- 
stricken.  Everybody  is  in  hiding.” 

Then  fetch  Doctor  Hatchburg,  the  surgeon  of  my  own 
regiment,”  was  his  reply. 

Hans  Essen  had  left  the  room  to  obey  his  captain’s 
orders,  while  the  German  officer  stood  by  Margaret  Hern- 
castle’s  side  watching  her.  The  noise  of  laughter  rang 
through  the  house.  Evidently  some  one  was  making 
merry.  This  was  followed  by  a cry,  ‘‘  Let  every  man 
leave — the  house  is  on  fire.”  Even  as  they  heard  the  cry 
Hans  Essen  returned,  and  on  opening  the  door  a volume 
of  smoke  poured  in. 

”The  house  is  on  fire,”  said  the  soldier.  ‘‘We  must 
escape  immediately.” 

“ This  house  on  fire ! ” cried  von  Hulton  in  an  angry 
voice.  “Who  dared  to  set  it  on  fire  ? Some  one  shall  pay 
for  this.” 

“ It  was  by  the  Colonel’s  orders,”  replied  the  soldier. 

“ And  where  is  the  Colonel  ? ” 

“ He  is  just  leaving,  Captain.” 

“ And  where  are  the  servants  I sent  you  for  ? ” 
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•'  They  left  half  an  hour  ago.  All  of  them  were  fright- 
ened to  death.  Where  they  are  gone  I cannot  say.'' 

The  officer  looked  angrily  around  the  room  as  if  in  search 
of  some  object  on  which  he  could  vent  his  fury.  Then  he 
checked  his  passion.  Margaret  Herncastle  still  lay  motion- 
less on  the  floor. 

Hans  Essen,"  he  said,  follow  me." 

He  stooped,  and  gathering  Margaret  Herncastle's  form 
in  his  arms,  went  out  of  the  open  window  on  to  the  lawn. 

‘‘  Find  some  men,  Hans,"  he  said,  ‘‘  and  mark  you, 
let  them  be  sober.  You  must  bring  a sofa  or  stretcher  of 
some  sort  immediately." 

‘'Yes,  Captain." 

“ And  then  she  must  be  taken  to  the  house  where  my 
father.  General  von  Hulton,  is.  Now  then,  don't  wait  a 
minute." 

A little  later  two  stalwart  soldiers  were  marching  from 
Mr.  George  Herncastle's  house  towards  the  town,  carr5ung 
on  a couch  the  unconscious  form  of  the  girl  whom  John 
Fortescue  had  shot  in  order  to  save  what,  to  her,  was 
dearer  than  her  own  life. 

By  the  side  of  the  couch  walked  Heinrich  von  Hulton, 
who  seemed  utterly  regardless  of  who  might  be  watching 
him.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  now  dark,  and 
none  saw  him.  The  ghastly  deeds  which  were  perpetrated 
in  Aerschot  were  not  repeated  in  Oulsden ; nevertheless, 
it  was  a night  of  panic  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
Belgian  town,  for  it  was  a night  of  revelry  among  the 
German  soldiery.  The  men  were  now  off  duty  and  their 
liberty  had  become  licence.  All  ordinaiy  laws  were  sup- 
pressed ; all  mercy  forgotten.  It  was  not  a night  of 
carnage  in  Oulsden ; it  was  a night  of  drunken  revelry, 
when  a lust-mad  soldiery  became  a terror  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town. 

But  Captain  Heinrich  von  Hulton  knew  nothing  of  this  ; 
thought  nothing  of  it.  The  couch,  bearing  the  form  of 
Margaret  Herncastle,  had  been  taken  to  the  residence 
of  a well-to-do  Belgian,  which  his  father.  General  von 
Hulton,  had  commandeered  for  the  night.  The  older  man 
looked  surprised  as  he  saw  his  son  enter. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Heinrich  ? " he  asked. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  men  was  evident  at  a 
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glance.  The  son  was  only  a younger  edition  of  his  father. 
The  General's  closely  cropped  hair  was  grey,  but  his  form 
was  still  upright.  His  step  was  virile,  while  his  voice  was 
the  voice  of  a young  man.  Both  had  the  same  look  of 
haughty  pride — the  pride  of  race,  the  pride  which  was 
almost  natural  to  men  belonging  to  the  ruling  caste  of  the 
nation.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  the  elder  regarded  his 
son  with  great  affection,  while  the  son  had  no  secrets  from 
his  father.  Heinrich  had  a captaincy  in  the  division  where 
his  father  was  general.  The  son  told  his  story  quickly  ; 
told  him  what  he  discovered  when  he  went  to  the  English- 
man's house,  and  what  had  taken  place  since.  The  General 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

But  what  is  all  this  to  you,  Heinrich  ? " he  asked. 

Nothing,  except  that  it  is  my  desire,"  replied  the  son. 

General  von  Hulton  looked  at  his  son  steadily  for  a few 
seconds. 

''  But  you  say  you  do  not  know  whether  she  is  dead  or 
alive." 

‘'No.  That  is  why  I have  brought  her  here.  Let 
Hatchburg  be  sent  for  immediately." 

“ Let  it  be  as  you  will,"  replied  the  General. 

Half  an  hour  later  Dr.  Hatchburg  had  given  his  report 
on  Margaret  Herncastle's  condition.  She  was  not  dead, 
he  had  reported ; but  she  was  in  imminent  danger.  He 
did  not  consider  the  wounds  made  by  the  revolver  so  danger- 
ous as  the  nervous  shock  from  which  the  girl  suffered. 
She  had  naturally  a splendid  constitution,  which  was  all  in 
her  favour.  But  he  could  say  nothing  definite  for  perhaps 
twenty-four  hours. 

General  von  Hulton' s power  was  supreme,  and  although 
for  some  time  he  seemed  to  regard  his  son's  wishes  with 
disfavour,  he  at  length  yielded  to  him. 

Three  days  later  Heinrich  von  Hulton,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  regiment  northward,  rode  back  alone  to  Ouls- 
den,  where  Dr.  Hatchburg  had  remained.  “She  will  get 
better,"  said  the  doctor ; “ that  is,  her  body  will  get 

better." 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? " asked  the  young  man. 

“ In  a week  she  will  be  out  of  all  danger  as  far  as  her 
wounds  are  concerned ; but  she  has  no  mind.  She  seems 
conscious  of  nothing.  Her  eyes  are  vacant.  She  sees 
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nothing,  thinks  nothing.  Her  heart  beats,  her  blood  flows, 
and  her  pulses  beat  almost  naturally,  but  she  is  dead.'' 

''  Explain  yourself." 

“ I can  say  no  more  than  I have  said,"  rephed  the 
doctor.  ‘‘  A veil  is  before  her  mind.  Ordinarily,  she 
should  be  conscious,  but  she  is  conscious  of  nothing.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  she  never  will  be." 

The  young  ofiicer  asked  many  keen,  searching  questions, 
which  the  doctor  answered.  A week  later  Margaret 
Herncastle  was,  by  Captain  von  Hulton's  orders,  taken  to 
the  old  castle  near  the  town  of  Wittenburg,  where  she  lay 
for  weeks  in  a seemingly  comatose  condition,  and  where 
at  length  she  woke  to  consciousness  in  the  way  I have 
described ; but  her  memory  was  gone.  Everything  that 
had  happened  before  the  hour  when  she  awoke  was  a blank. 

And  yet  it  was  not  a blank.  She  could  still  speak  her 
own  tongue.  She  could  also  speak  the  languages  she  had 
learnt  at  school.  These  came  to  her  almost  intuitively, 
but  aU  the  events  which  had  happened  to  her  prior  to  the 
black  night  in  Oulsden  had  been  erased  from  the  tablets 
of  her  memory.  She  was  hke  a little  child  who  had  no 
past.  She  had  awakened  to  consciousness,  and  she  was 
able  to  connect  cause  with  event  in  relation  to  the  life 
in  which  she  now  hved,  but  the  past  was  blotted  out. 

Thus  she  sat  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  which  I have 
described  in  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  looking  out  of 
the  window  of  the  room  towards  the  tower  of  the  old  Schloss 
Church. 

She  saw  a telegraph  messenger  hurry  up  the  drive  towards 
the  house,  and  a few  seconds  later  she  felt  as  though  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  had  changed ; as  though  some- 
thing of  more  than  ordinary  importance  had  happened. 
A httle  later  the  stately  dame  who  had  constantly  visited 
her  room,  and  who  was  evidently  mistress  in  the  castle, 
came  to  her  side. 

‘‘  My  son  is  wounded,"  she  said. 

**  Wounded  ! How  ? where  ? " 

‘‘Why,  in  the  war,"  cried  the  woman  impatiently. 

“ War  ! What  war  ? " 

“ I forgot.  You  have  not  been  told.  Still,  it  might 
have  been  worse  : but  he  is  on  his  way  home.  He  will  be 
here  to-night  " 


CHAPTER  XIII 


It  was  quite  dark  when  the  last  train  which  was  due  to 
travel  that  night  entered  the  httle  town  of  Wittenburg. 
Only  a few  people  were  present,  and  young  men  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Most  of  the  townspeople  had 
gone  to  bed.  The  business  in  Wittenburg  had  been 
greatly  curtailed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
the  sleepy  German  people  found  no  reason  for  consuming 
gas.  ''We  are  ordered  to  be  careful,’'  they  remarked  one 
to  another ; " and  God  knows  that  times  promise  to  be 
hard.” 

" Won’t  we  make  the  Enghsh  pay  presently  ! ” others 
said. 

The  little  train  in  question  had  come  from  Magdeburg, 
and  but  for  the  dozen  or  so  of  soldiers  who  had  travelled 
by  it,  might  as  well  have  not  run  at  all.  When  it  entered 
the  station,  the  station-master,  who  had  evidently  received 
information  concerning  the  passengers,  hurried  to  the 
train  and  searched  the  carriages  eagerly.  Presently  he 
stopped  at  one  where  reclined  a wounded  man  in  a German 
officer’s  uniform. 

" Welcome  home,  Captain,”  he  said,  saluting  the  officer. 

Is  that  you,  Schneider  ? Is  my  mother  here  ? ” 

" The  Baroness  is  in  her  carriage  outside.  Can  you  walk 
to  it,  or  shall  we  carry  you  ? ” 

" Help  me  out ; I can  walk  all  right,”  was  the  reply. 

By  this  time  several  soldiers  were  at  the  carriage  door, 
evidently  with  a purpose  of  rendering  assistance  to  the 
wounded  officer. 

The  little  station  was  ill  lit,  and  there  was  something 
almost  ghost-like  in  the  procession  to  the  station-yard, 
where  a pair  of  prancing  horses  were  pawing  the  cobble 
paving-stones.  As  the  procession  appeared,  a lady  stepped 
from  the  carriage  and  rushed  towards  the  wounded  man. 
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Heinrich,  my  son!  she  cried. 

The  greeting  between  the  two  was  marked  by  strong 
affection.'  The  mother,  proud  and  overbearing  as  she 
might  be  on  ordinary  occasions,  forgot  her  usual  demeanour 
as  she  folded  the  young  man  in  her  arms. 

You  are  not  in  pain  ? You  don’t  suffer  ? ’’  she  said 
eagerly. 

'‘No.  I cannot  bear  to  put  my  foot  on  the  ground,  that 
is  all.  I have  to  use  this  crutch,  but  that  is  nothing.  In 
three  weeks  or  a month,  I shall  be  well  enough  to  go  back 
again.” 

The  station-master  and  the  soldiers  had  fallen  back  as 
the  two  greeted  each  other.  Now  the  former  went  to  the 
carriage  door  and  opened  it,  while  the  soldiers,  obeying 
the  nod  of  their  captain,  came  nearer.  A few  seconds 
later,  the  two  were  ensconced  in  the  roomy,  chariot-like 
vehicle.  " Tell  Johann  to  drive  slowly,”  said  the  officer 
to  the  station-master. 

As  the  carriage  rumbled  out  of  the  station,  the  young 
soldier  looked  eagerly  towards  his  mother.  "Tell  me, 
mother,”  he  cried  ; " how  is  she  ? Is  she  better — is  she 
well  ? ” 

" You  mean  the  English  girl,”  asked  the  mother,  and 
there  was  a touch  of  impatience  in  the  tones  of  her  voice. 

"Yes,  yes  ; tell  me  quickly.” 

" She  is  well  enough,”  replied  the  woman. 

"You  mean  she  has  quite  recovered  ? ” and  there  was 
something  almost  plaintive  in  his  question. 

" Why  do  you  care,  Heinrich  ? ” she  asked.  " Why  all 
this  interest  ? Of  course  we  received  her  since  your 
father  said  we  must.  He  told  us  it  was  your  will.  We 
obeyed  blindly  ; but  what  is  she  to  you  ? ” 

The  young  man  did  not  seem  to  heed  his  mother’s 
question. 

" You  say  she  is  better,  mother,”  he  went  on  eagerly. 
" Has  she  spoken  to  you  ? Has  she  told  you  anything  ? ” 

" The  child  has  no  mind,”  was  the  reply.  " She  tells 
nothing,  because  she  knows  nothing.” 

" But  does  she  know  where  she  is  ? What  does  she 
say  ? ” and  stiU  Heinrich  von  Hulton’s  voice  suggested 
eager  desire.  The  woman  laughed  almost  contemptu- 
ously. Evidently  she  was  almost  angry  that  her  son’s 
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questions  were  not  about  herself,  or  her  family,  but  about 
the  unknown  stranger  whom  she  had  been  ordered  to 
receive  as  her  guest. 

I don’t  think  she  ever  had  a mind,”  she  went  on. 

She  is  like  all  the  English — a poor  vacant  thing,  fit  only 
to  be  a door-mat.” 

Had  the  mother  seen  her  son’s  face,  she  would  have 
softened  her  words  ; but  it  was  almost  dark  in  the  carriage, 
and  the  spasm  of  pain  which  flashed  across  his  features 
was  unknown  to  her.  Neither  did  she  see  the  look  of 
yearning  wonder  in  his  hard  grey  eyes. 

She  knows  nothing  of  me  ? ” and  there  was  a tremor 
in  his  voice. 

‘‘  Of  you  ? She  never  heard  of  such  a person,  save 
what  I have  told  her.” 

And  you  told  her,  mother  ? What  have  you  told 
her  ? ” 

Nothing  until  two  hours  ago.  I said  that  you  were 
coming  home  wounded.  I told  her,  too,  that  your  wounds 
were  not  serious.  But  she  took  no  notice.  I might  have 
been  speaking  about  the  scullery  maid.  She  asked,  in  a 
careless  way,  how  you  had  been  wounded.  I said,  ‘ In 
the  war.’  She  asked,  ‘ What  war  ? ’ Her  mind  is  vacant ; 
I believe  she  was  born  so.” 

''  And  she  speaks  to  you  in  German  or  in  English  ? ” 

‘‘  In  German.  She  knows  the  language  well.  How,  she 
does  not  know — she  cannot  tell  me.  I asked  her  if  she 
had  been  at  school  in  Germany.  She  knows  nothing. 
Tell  me  why  you  are  so  interested  in  her,  Heinrich  ? What 
is  she  to  you  ? Why  did  I receive  your  father’s  message 
without  explanation  ? He  is  sometimes  a hard  man,  is 
the  General.  A man  such  as  he  is  has  a right  to  be  ; but 
he  is  reasonable.  In  the  past  he  often  told  me  why  he 
gave  his  orders  ; but  in  this  case  I know  nothing.  I am 
told  to  receive  a sick  English  girl ; that  it  was  your  will 
that  I must  guard  her  safely  and  let  her  hold  com- 
munication with  no  one.  But  why  this  mystery  ? Who 
is  she  ? I am  your  mother,  Heinrich,  and  I have  a right 
to  know.” 

By  this  time  the  carriage  had  entered  the  castle  grounds 
and  was  rolling  up  the  drive  leading  towards  the  main 
entrance  of  the  house.  “You  ai*e  tired ; you  are  going 
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to  bed/'  said  the  dame  when  Heinrich  von  Hulton  had 
entered.  Food  can  be  brought  to  you  in  your  bed- 
room." 

'‘No,"  replied  the  young  man.  " I am  not  tired ; I 
will  sup  with  you.  Oh,  it  is  good  to  be  hopie  again,"  and 
he  looked  around  the  apartment,  with  every  detail  of  which 
he  was  evidently  familiar.  Food  was  brought  and  placed 
before  the  mother  and  son,  but  the  son  scarcely  touched 
it.  He  was  constantly  hstening  and  watching.  Even 
although  he  made  a pretence  of  eating,  the  mother,  although 
somewhat  outwardly  cold  towards  him,  saw  with  anxious 
eyes  that  scarcely  any  food  passed  his  Hps. 

" Who  waits  on  her,  mother  ? Who  attends  to  hef 
wants  ? " 

" Fraulein  Schmidt,"  was  the  reply.  " She  is  old,  but 
she  is  safe.  She  nursed  you  when  you  were  a baby. 
Trust  her.  Nothing  she  knows  passes  her  hps." 

" Will  she  be  in  bed  ? will  she  be  asleep  ? " 

" I expect  so.  I don’t  know." 

" Let’s  seek  for  her,"  and  his  voice  was  almost  tremu- 
lous. 

“ Seek  for  whom  ? The  Enghsh  girl  ? She  has  never 
yet  left  the  apartments  allotted  to  her." 

"No,  I don’t  mean  her ; I mean  Fraulein  Schmidt. 
She  will  answer  my  questions." 

The  mother  looked  almost  angrily  towards  her  son. 
Then,  noting  that  his  cheeks  were  thin  and  pale  and  that 
he  had  evidently  suffered  much,  her  face  softened. 

" Heinrich,  my  son,"  she  said,  " what  has  come  over 
you  ? You  go  to  the  war.  I send  you  with  my  blessing. 
You  are  wounded — are  taken  prisoner,  and  I fear  what 
may  have  happened  to  you.  . . . Then  news  comes  that  you 
are  rescued  from  prison,  and  I rejoice.  I ask  a thousand 
questions  in  my  mind.  You,  who  know  me,  know  that 
I ask  them.  Presently,  I hear  that  you  are  coming  home, 
and  I make  preparations  for  you.  I rush  to  meet  you — 
longing  to  know  all  that  has  happened  to  you.  Yet,  when 
you  come,  you  tell  me  nothing.  All  your  thoughts  are  for 
this  vacant-minded  girl.  What  does  it  mean  ? " 

" Forgive  me,  mother,"  cried  the  young  man.  " I have 
been  wrong.  I will  tell  you  everything.  Perhaps  when 
you  hear  you  will  understand."  He  hobbled,  by  the  aid 
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of  a crutch,  to  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  a huge  fire 
burnt. 

There,  mother,''  he  said,  when  he  had  seated  himself. 

Sit  close  by  my  side,  will  you  ? " 

The  woman  drew  her  chair  close  by  her  son's  side  and 
took  his  hand  in  hers.  Evidently  she  greatly  loved  this 
stalwart  son  of  hers,  and  she  Listened  eagerly  to  the  story 
he  had  to  tell.  Evidently,  too,  the  narration  pleased  her, 
for  when  he  told  her  of  the  fall  of  Liege,  and  of  the  Germans' 
triumphant  march  through  Belgium,  her  eyes  flashed. 

''  What  did  they  expect — this  little  tribe  of  Belgians  ? " 
she  said  almost  fiercely.  Did  they  think  that  when  we 
Germans  declared  war  we  were  going  to  be  tied  down  to 
their  little  conventions  ? Ah,  they  have  seen  by  this  time 
what  we  Germans  are,  and  what  we  mean  to  do." 

Even  when  the  young  man  told  her  something  of  what 
had  taken  place  at  Louvain,  at  Mahnes,  and  at  Aerschot, 
she  uttered  no  word  of  protest  or  regret.  To  her,  it  seemed 
right  that  a great  conquering  nation  like  Germany  should 
sweep  everything  before  it,  and  that  the  little  Belgian 
people  who  opposed  should  be  swept  aside  as  ^ough  they 
were  so  many  grasshoppers.  During  her  son's  recital  of 
what  took  place  at  Oulsden,  she  sat  almost  rigidly,  hearing 
every  word  but  making  no  comment.  When  he  had 
finished,  however,  her  questions  became  sharp  and  abrupt. 

And  you  know  nothing  more  of  this  girl  than  what 
you  have  told  me  ? " 

Nothing." 

“You  only  saw  her  lying  as  if  dead,  shot  by  an  English 
fellow,  and  yet  you  take  all  this  trouble  about  her  ? " 

Von  Hulton  gave  no  answer. 

“ Why  did  you  do  it  ? " 

“ Because  I could  not  help  myself." 

“ You  act  as  though  you  were  in  love  with  her." 

The  young  man  made  no  reply. 

“ And  you  know  nothing,  absolute^  nothing  about  her, 
save  that  she  is  the  niece  or  daughter  of  a rich  Enghsh- 
man." 

“ That  is  all,  mother  ; but  cannot  you  understand  ? 
Once,  years  ago,  when  I came  home  from  Heidelberg  you 
were  in  a communicative  mood,  and  you  told  me  of  father's 
love  for  you.  You  said  he  had  met  you  in  a strange  place 
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down  in  Bavaria,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  you  the  first 
time  he  saw  you,  and  that,  although  you  had  been  pro- 
mised to  another  man,  he  swore  to  win  you  as  his  wife. 
You  told  me,  too,  that  in  spite  of  your  father's  opposition, 
and  of  the  determination  of  your  affianced  husband  to 
marry  you,  my  father  swept  everything  before  him.  He 
even  foijght  a duel  with  a man  to  whom  your  father  had 
promised  to  give  you,  and  then  carried  you  away  and 
married  you.  Can  you  not  understand,  mother  ? " 

The  woman's  face  softened. 

‘‘  Then  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  love  this  English  girl  ? " 

‘‘  It  must  be  that,"  cried  Heinrich.  Directly  I saw 
her  face — it  wa.s  as  pale  as  death — I felt  as  though  a sword 
had  entered  my  heart.  I hated  the  Enghsh,  but  I know 
that  I would  have  given  my  life  to  save  hers.  That  v/as 
why  1 did  what  I did." 

For  a few  seconds  there  was  silence  between  them. 
Then  the  mother  broke  out  again. 

But  tell  me  what  happened  after  this  affair  at  Oulsden. 
At  first  the  papers  gave  plenty  of  news.  We  were  doing 
what  we  said  we  should  do.  When  the  Enghsh  retreated 
from  Mons,  our  town  was  full  of  rejoicing.  Everybody 
laughed.  Day  after  day  came  the  tidings  that  our  armies 
were  chasing  the  French  and  the  Enghsh  as  though  they 
were  a flock  of  sheep.  It  was  good.  Every  one  said,  ' The 
war  will  be  over  in  a month.  The  Enghsh  Army  is  con- 
temptible. The  French  are  just  as  they  were  in  1870. 
We  shall  have  them  on  their  knees  before  August  is  out.' 
News  came  to  us  that  we  were  within  twenty  miles  of 
Paris ; that  the  French  Government  had  removed  to 
Bordeaux.  That  was  right.  Flags  waved  everywhere. 
Music  was  heard  in  all  the  streets.  ‘ Bah  ! ' we  said ; 
‘ now  the  Enghsh  understand  what  the  Germans  are,  and 
how  silly  it  is  to  oppose  us ! ' We  knew  then  that  the 
so-called  Enghsh  power  was  hke  Bismarck's  description  of 
the  Enghsh  statesman:  ‘ a lath  painted  to  look  hke  steel.' 
We  knew,  too,  that  they  were  a decadent  people,  that 
their  contemptible  little  Army  of  paid  hirehngs  had  run 
before  our  German  heroes.  But  since  then  we  have 
heard  nothing.  We  only  know  that  our  Army  did  not 
enter  Paris.  Months  have  passed  away,  and  the  French 
are  not  on  their  knees.  As  for  the  Enghsh,  we  don't 
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know ; we  are  told  nothing.  Yet  they  are  still  there. 
What  does  it  all  mean,  my  son  ? '' 

The  young  man  was  silent  for  a few  seconds,  and  when 
he  replied,  it  was  not  in  a manner  to  please  his  mother. 

''  Things  are  at  a standstill,’'  he  said.  Oh  yes,  we 
shall  beat  them  in  time.  Of  course  we  must.  Who  can 
withstand  us  ? We  are  prepared,  too.  We  have  been 
preparing  for  years.  Many,  many  is  the  time  that  I have 
drunk  the  toast  to  Der  Tag,  and  now  Der  Tag  has  come. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  as  we  thought.  We  were  only  fifteen 
miles  from  Paris,  but  we  were  driven  back.” 

''  Driven  back  ! ” cried  the  woman.  What ! Germans 
driven  back  ! You  mean  that  the  English  were  driven 
further  back.” 

We  were  driven  back,”  replied  the  son.  Yes,  we 
drove  them  from  Mons.  We  followed  them  day  and  night. 
Paris,  we  thought,  was  at  our  feet,  and  we  were  invincible. 
Then  there  was  a check.  I don’t  know  how  it  was,  but 
new  French  armies  came  up — as  for  the  English,  they 
fought  like  devils.  We  rushed  upon  them  in  close  forma^ 
tion,  and  we  thought  our  artillery  was  pounding  them  to 
powder.  From  the  first  our  artillery  has  been  better  than 
theirs,  but  somehow  we  fell  back.” 

” Then  they  outnumbered  you  by  ten  to  one ! ” cried 
the  woman  angrily. 

” No,”  replied  the  young  man.  ” We  outnumbered 
them,  especially  the  English.  The  English  line  was  thin, 
and  we  laughed  at  it,  but  they  came  on.  We  have  mis- 
understood the  English.  Of  course,  we  shall  beat  them, 
and  we  will  make  them  pay  for  it  all.  We  shall  wear 
them  down.  We  shall  crush  them,  as  a strong  man 
crushes  an  empty  eggshell.  All  the  same  we  misunder- 
stood them.  We  were  two,  three  to  their  one,  yet  they 
drove  us  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  They  seemed 
careless  of  their  lives.  Many  of  them  came  with  a laugh 
upon  their  lips,  but  with  a fighting  devil  in  their  eyes,  and 
I know  not  how — but  we  fell  back.” 

” Mein  Goit  I ” ejaculated  the  woman.  ” Germans  fall 
back  before  the  English  I Why  didn’t  our  men  die — die 
a hundred  times — rather  than  suffer  such  a disgrace  ? ” 

" Why  does  the  sword  of  a feeble  swordsman  fall  before 
that  of  his  master  ? ” replied  the  young  man.  ” Fall 
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back  we  did.  If  we  had  not,  von  Kluck’s  army  would 
have  been  annihilated.  Inferior  in  numbers  though  they 
were,  they  beat  us.  Yes,  I know  what  our  German  papers 
said ; and  I would  not  admit  what  I am  saying  to  you 
to  the  world  outside.  We  had  to  retreat  to  an  entrenched 
position  on  the  Aisne,  and  there  we  have  been  now  many 
weeks.'' 

What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? " gasped  the  woman. 

''  It  was  the  English,"  was  Heinrich  von  Hulton's  reply. 
" They  gave  the  French  staying  power.  The  French  failed 
them  at  Mons  ; failed  them  by  bad  generalship,  by  poor 
strategy,  and  because  of  our  own  valour.  The  English 
were  more  than  holding  their  own  there.  It  was  only 
because  the  French  fell  back  that  they  had  to  retreat ; but 
they  had  their  revenge  on  us.  We  Germans  ran  before 
them." 

A sound  like  a curse  passed  the  woman's  lips. 

“ But  for  them,"  went  on  the  young  officer,  ''  the  war 
in  the  West  would  have  been  over  by  this.  Yes,  long 
before  this.  I have  laughed  at  them  in  the  past.  I shall 
never  laugh  at  them  again,  but  I hate  them  1 Mein  GoU, 
I hate  them  ! " 

And  yet  you  pretend  to  love  this  chit  of  a girl  who  is 
also  English." 

‘‘  Love  has  nothing  to  do  with  nationality,"  was  Hul- 
ton's reply.  You  were  a Bavarian  girl,  and  you  swore 
you  could  never  love  a Prussian.  Thirty  years  ago,  as 
you  have  told  me  more  than  once,  many  old  Bavarian 
families  hated  the  Prussians,  yet  you  married  my  father." 

" Ah  I but  we  were  all  Germans,"  was  the  woman's 
reply.  " Even  then  we  were  part  of  the  German  Empire. 
Bismarck  had  knitted  us  together.  Together  we  crushed 
France — but  the  Enghsh,  they  are  different.  They,  al- 
though they  are  fat  swine,  own  one-fifth  of  the  world. 
They  rule  the  seas.  They  own  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
They  keep  the  German  Empire  from  expansion.  They 
dare  to  tell  us  Germans  what  we  may  do  and  what  we  may 
not  do.  Think  of  it  I They  are  ignorant,  and  we  are 
cultured.  We  are  growing  stronger  and  they  grow  weaker, 
and  they,  a nation  of  shopkeepers,  dare  to  stand  in  our 
way  ! Think  of  the  impertinence  of  the  English  Am- 
bassador I He  dared  to  tell  our  Imperial  Chancellor  that 
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if  we  invaded  Belgium  they  would  declare  war.  Think  of 
this  calico-making  race  owning  the  best  part  of  the  world, 
while  we  are  kept  back.  Think  of  them  boasting  that 
they  are  greater  than  we  Germans  I That  is  why  I hate 
them  I And  now  to  think  that  we  should  have  won  in 
the  West  but  for  them  1 Ah  ! but  the  reckoning  day  will 
come.  Yes,  I feel  sorry  for  what  the  Belgians  have 
suffered — poor  ignorant  fools  though  they  are ; but  the 
English,  mein  Gott ! I would  like  to  trample  them  under 
my  feet  I When  we  invade  England  we  will  have  every 
English  miss  tied  to  a cart  tail  and  whipped.  Yes,  let 
them  be  sport  for  our  men  ! It  is  aU  they  are  fit  for  I 
We  laughed  at  them  at  first,''  said  Heinrich  von  Hul- 
ton,  we  no  longer  laugh  at  them  now." 

''  An  Army  of  hirelings,"  cried  the  woman.  " A rope  of 
straw." 

" I wish  they  were,"  was  the  officer's  reply.  " Many 
soldiers  may  have  been  bribed  by  big  pay,  I don't  know. 
This  I know — they  fight  like  devils." 

" You  talk  as  though  you  fear  I You,  a German  oflBcer  I " 
and  the  woman's  voice  rose  as  she  spoke.  Do  you  doubt 
that  we  shall  beat  them  ? Do  you  doubt  that  our  armies 
wiU  capture  their  country  ? " 

Of  course,  we  shall  beat  them  in  time,"  was  the 
reply.  " We  must — oh  yes,  we  must.  But  I heard  strange 
things  while  I was  in  the  hospital — while  I was  their 
prisoner." 

“ You  were  not  taken  to  England  as  a prisoner,  were 
you  ? " 

No.  It  was  thought  I was  dying,  and  I was  taken 
to  one  of  their  hospitals  in  France — a prisoner.  It  was 
manned  by  the  English.  Even  the  nurses  were  English." 

They  treated  you  as  such  swine  would  naturally  treat 
you,  I suppose  ? " and  the  woman  snarled  out  the  words. 

" No,"  replied  von  Hulton,  " If  I had  been  one  of  their 
own  men  I could  not  have  been  treated  better." 

" But  that  I am  glad  you  did  not  suffer  at  their  hands,  I 
wish  they  had  treated  you  badly.  Then  I should  have 
had  reason  to  hate  them  even  more  than  I do  I Oh,  it  is 
maddening  to  think  that  they  have  kept  us  back  even 
after  the  Emperor  gave  his  command  that  French's  con- 
temptible little  Army  was  to  be  crushed.  Much  as  I love 
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you,  I would  almost  rather  that  you  should  have  died 
than  fallen  back  from  the  English  and  thus  receive  kind- 
ness from  them.  But  how  did  you  escape  ? '' 

By  a stroke  of  luck.  A number  of  our  men  learned 
where  I was  taken.  They  robbed  a number  of  dead  English 
soldiers  of  their  uniforms  and  wore  them.  By  this  means 
they  were  able  to  get  to  the  httle  hospital  where  I was. 
They  overpowered  the  sentries  and  carried  me  off."' 

‘‘  They  did  it  by  a lie,  then,''  and  there  was  a fierce  joy 
in  the  woman's  face. 

"'Yes,  by  a lie  if  you  will,"  replied  Heinrich. 

Well,  any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  the  devil  ; 
but  what  do  you  say  you  learned  at  the  hospital  ? " 

I learned  that  England  had  called  for  volunteers, 
that  their  Lord  Kitchener  had  asked  for  two  million  men." 

" Two  millions ! Two  millions  I But  they  have  not 
come  forward  ? " 

‘'You  are  wrong.  I am  told  that  the  flower  of  England’s 
manhood  has  volunteered.  No,  no,  mother,  that  talk 
about  the  hireUng  Army  will  not  do.  Of  course  we  shall 
win — ^we  Germans  cannot  be  beaten — but  it  will  not  be 
easy.  It  may  take  years,  years." 

"Years!"  cried  the  woman.  "We  with  our  ten 
milhon  soldiers  ! " 

" I am  not  sure  about  the  ten  millions,"  was  the  reply. 
" But  I tell  you  this : all  our  fond  fancies  were  a mistake. 
The  English  are  not  cowards.  They  are  not  decadent. 
Yes,  yes,  we  must  give  it  out  to  the  world  that  they  are. 
Our  people  must  not  know  the  truth.  It  would  not  be 
wise.  Just  think.  I was  told  at  Hanover,  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  although  we  had  lost  93  per  cent,  of  our 
shipping  since  the  war  began,  England  retains  95  per 
cent,  of  hers.  It  is  their  mighty  navy  that  enables  them 
to  do  this,  and  all  the  time  our  navy  is  shut  up  in  the 
Kiel  Canal  " 

" But  it  is  their  Navy  that  is  shut  up,"  was  the  woman's 
reply.  " They  dare  not  venture  out  of  the  North  Sea. 
Think  of  what  the  Emdefv  has  done  I " 

" That  is  all  right  to  tell  our  people,  mother.  That  is 
how  we  have  to  hearten  them.  But  it  will  not  bear 
examination.  If  the  English  Navy  was  shut  up  in  the 
North  Sea  how  could  eighty  thousand  men  be  brought 
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from  Australia,  and  as  many  from  Canada,  and  as  many 
from  India  ? If  her  Navy  is  locked  up,  how  does  she 
retain  all  her  shipping,  and  how  can  she  be  constantly 
landing  men  from  the  English  coast  to  the  French  ? '' 

The  woman  rose  from  her  chair  in  anger.  Is  this 
true,'"  she  cried. 

“ I have  seen  and  heard  for  myself,  mother.  I have 
been  at  the  front  and  fought  with  them.  I have  been  in 
the  hospital  and  heard  them  talk.  I have  heard  what 
their  officers  have  said  to  each  other,  and  facts  bear  out 
what  I have  heard.  Oh  yes,  yes,  we  must  win  in  the  end, 
and  we  Germans  must  rule  the  world.  ‘ Deutschland  uber 
alles  ! * That  is  our  motto,  and  it  must  be  fulfilled  ; but 
we  shall  need  every  ounce  of  our  strength.  The  English 
have  heartened  the  French,  too.  Then  think  of  the  posi- 
tion in  the  East.  But  I am  tired,  mother.  I want  to  go 
to  bed.'' 

But  swear  this  to  me,"  cried  the  angry  woman.  Swear 
that  as  soon  as  you  are  well  enough  you  will  go  back  and 
that  you  will  never  cease  fighting  unti^  the  English  are 
crushed." 

Yes,  I will  swear,"  was  the  young  man's  reply  ; but 
—but " 

" Of  what  are  you  thinking  ? " and  again  her  voice 
became  a snarl.  Ah  ! I know.  It  is  of  that  vacant- 
eyed chit  of  a maid  whom  you  have  sent  here.  But  there, 
there,  don't  be  angry.  Besides,  when  you  have  seen  her, 
you  will  forget  your  foolishness,  or  laugh  at  yourself  for 
being  a siUy  child." 

Heinrich  von  Hulton  hobbled  up  the  broad  stairway  by 
means  of  his  crutches,  and  when  at  length  he  reached  his 
room  he  sat  a long  time  looking  out  over  the  town  of 
Wittenburg. 

Not  far  away  a young  girl  lay  in  the  dark,  trying  to 
pierce  the  mists  of  the  past,  and  wondering  why  every- 
thing was  so  black.  She  gave  no  thought  to  the  man 
who  was  thinking  of  her.  She  had  no  knowledge  of  him, 
and  therefore  never  dreamed  that  he,  who  was  responsible 
for  her  coming  to  Germany,  had  obtained  leave  to  come 
home  that  he  might  see  her ; never  dreamed  of  what  the 
future  might  bring  forth. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


On  the  following  morning,  Captain  von  Hulton  had 
another  interview  with  his  mother.  At  first  almost  angry 
words  passed  between  them,  but  presently  the  imperious 
will  of  the  woman  yielded  to  the  stronger  desires  of  the 
man. 

“ I can  do  her  no  harm,  mother,''  he  urged.  You 
admit  that  the  doctor  tells  you  she  is  not  physically  ill, 
and  I want  to  see  her." 

But  she  is  English,"  replied  the  angry  mother.  “ Surely, 
after  what  you  have  told  me,  you  could  never  think  of 
giving  your  name  to  one  of  that  accursed  race.  Your 
father  would  not  allow  it.  The  Kaiser  himself  would 
interfere." 

It  was  by  my  father's  consent  that  she  came  here," 
was  Heinrich's  answer. 

" Ah,  but  that  was  long  ago,"  rephed  the  mother. 
" We  did  not  know  all  the  English  perfidy  then.  We  did 
not  hate  them  then  as  we  hate  them  now." 

" Still  I must  see  her,"  replied  the  young  man.  " I 
want  to  learn  how  much  she  knows.  I want  to  discover 
what  she  thinks." 

" She  knows  nothing  ; thinks  nothing.  Her  mind  is 
like  a white  piece  of  paper  with  regard  to  what  happened 
before  she  woke  to  consciousness  a few  weeks  since.  Before 
that,  she  lay  in  a kind  of  comatose  condition — a mere 
senseless  thing." 

" Still,  I must  see  her,"  urged  Heinrich. 

The  mother  was  silent  a few  seconds.  " After  all,  it 
may  be  best  that  he  should  see  her,"  she  reflected.  "It 
will  cure  him  of  his  madness.  How  can  a poor,  vacant- 
minded  thing  like  that  appeal  to  my  son  ? What  charm 
can  she  have  for  him  ? Let  him  see  her  then,  and  when  he 
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is  cured  of  his  madness  he  will  have  her  interned,  or  sent 
into  the  streets  to  do  the  best  she  can  for  herself/' 

Heinrich  von  Hulton  had  dressed  himself  with  great 
care  that  morning.  His  orderly,  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  had  paid  special  attention  to  his  clothes,  and 
to  his  general  appearance,  and  when  at  length  he  prepared 
to  visit  Margaret  Herncastle's  room,  he,  from  the  German 
standpoint,  presented  a fine  figure  of  a man.  His  uniform 
fitted  him  to  perfection.  His  moustache  bristled  fiercely. 
His  closely-cropped  hair  stood  like  a brush  over  his  head. 
He  looked  at  himself  proudly  in  the  mirror,  and  reflected 
on  his  superiority  to  any  man  (if,  indeed,  she  remembered 
any)  she  might  have  met  before  he  had  first  seen  her. 

He  had  often  wondered  about  the  young  man  of  whom 
Hans  Essen  had  spoken — wondered  why  he  had  shot  her 
and  wished  that  he  had  made  further  inquiries  about  him 
when  he  had  been  at  Oulsden.  He  felt  sure  they  were  not 
affianced  lovers.  Had  they  been,  she  would  have  worn 
a ring ; but  no  ring  was  on  her  hand.  Still  he  wished 
he  had  learnt  more  about  him. 

He  reflected  on  what  he  had  felt  the  first  moment  he 
saw  her  lying  pale  and  unconscious  in  the  room  filled  with 
Gennan  soldiers.  He  had  heard  enough  of  what  they  had 
said  to  understand  their  motives,  and  although  he  hated 
him  for  it,  he  felt  thankful  that  the  young  Englishman 
had  shot  her  rather  than  that  she  should  have  been  their 
prey.  He  knew  he  had  done  an  almost  unprecedented 
thing.  Fancy  taking  a woman  belonging  to  a hated  race 
and  sending  her  to  his  own  father's  house,  and  giving 
orders  that  she  should  be  treated  with  every  care  ! Still, 
he  knew  he  could  not  help  himself,  and  in  those  days  the 
Germans  did  not  hate  the  English  as  they  hated  them 
later  on.  They  had  had  a feeling  of  contempt  for  them, 
and  had  laughed  at  their  paltry  Army.  But  that  was  all 
over  now.  They  realised  that  they  could  no  longer  afford 
to  laugh  at  the  Enghsh,  and  that  although  they  might 
succeed  in  other  fields  of  battle,  their  real  work  was  to 
crush  this  Uttle  island  race  which  so  dominated  the  world. 

His  hatred  for  the  English,  however,  much  as  it  had 
grown  since  the  night  at  Oulsden,  had  not  changed  his 
feehngs  towards  the  English  girl.  But  for  her,  he  would 
have  remained  in  the  hospital  to  which  he  had  been  taken 
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after  he  had  escaped  from  the  English ; and  while  the 
future  presented  a great  problem  to  him,  he  was  firm  in 
his  determination  to  seek  to  win  her  as  his  wife. 

Of  course  he  could  do  this  ; whatever  might  be  the  state 
of  her  mind,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  fulfilhng  his 
desires.  If  she  woke  to  a remembrance  of  the  past,  he 
would  make  that  past  hateful  to  her.  All  the  fancies  o^ 
her  earlier  years  would  be  as  nothing  when  she  came  to 
know  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  past  remained 
dark,  then  it  would  be  his  duty  to  train  her  virgin  mind, 
and  to  win  her  unfettered  heart.  In  any  case,  the  desires 
of  his  own  heart  must  be  fulfilled. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  he  sent  word  to  Mar- 
garet Herncastle  asking  her  if  she  would  consent  to  see 
him — Captain  Heinrich  von  Hulton,  son  of  the  owner  of 
the  castle. 

One  stipulation,  however,  his  mother  had  insisted  on, 
and  that  was  that  either  she  or  Fraulein  Schmidt  should 
be  present  at  any  interview  he  might  have  with  her. 
For  the  Baroness  belonged  to  the  old  school,  and  held 
strictly  to  the  conventions  of  her  girlhood.  Indeed, 
she  had  arranged  to  accompany  him  to  Margaret’s  room 
when  a message  had  come,  telling  her  of  important  duties 
which  must  be  attended  to. 

It  was  therefore  in  the  presence  of  Fraulein  Schmidt 
that  Heinrich  von  Hulton  met  Margaret. 

The  girl  had  been  but  little  perturbed  at  Heinrich’s 
request.  Indeed,  her  fife  was  becoming  drearily  mono- 
tonous, and  she  was  glad  of  something  that  promised 
to  interest  her.  She,  unlike  the  Captain,  had  made  no 
elaborate  toilet.  She  had  not  been  able  to  do  so.  The 
clothes  provided  for  her  had  been  of  the  simplest  nature, 
such  as  any  German  shopkeeper’s  daughter  might  wear. 

When  Captain  von  Hulton  entered  the  room  he  first 
of  all  started  back  in  sheer  astonishment.  The  girl  he 
had  remembered  l}dng  so  pale  and  motionless  in  Oulsden 
was  utterly  different  from  the  one  who  now  rose  to  meet 
him.  He  recognised  her  immediately,  nevertheless  she 
startled  him.  He  had  thought  her  beautiful  at  Oulsden, 
in  spite  of  her  pallor  and  the  terrible  circumstances  which 
surrounded  her.  Now  the  flush  of  health  had  come  back 
to  her  cheeks.  Her  curling  brown  hair  glistened  in  the 
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ligi-c  of  that  wintry  day.  Vigour  manifested  itself  in  her 
every  movement.  It  is  true  there  was  a strange  look 
in  her  eyes — a look  which  he  could  not  understand,  but 
which  in  no  way  detracted  from  her  charm.  Rather,  it 
caused  a feehng  of  pity  to  be  mingled  with  his  admiration, 
and  this  deepened  the  impression  which  had  lived  in  his 
mind  and  heart,  in  spite  of  months  of  separation — in  spite, 
too,  of  the  carnage  of  battle. 

I hope  I do  not  intrude,''  he  said  in  his  own  tongue ; 
''  but  I felt  constrained  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  meeting 
you." 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
she  admired  the  young  officer  who  stood  before  her. 

''It  is  kind  of  you  to  come,"  was  her  reply.  "You  are 
simply  adding  to  the  goodness  which  your  mother  has 
shown  towards  me  in  giving  me  a home.  Perhaps  you 
will  tell  me  many  things  I want  to  know." 

She  spoke  the  German  language  with  perfect  ease, 
although  with  a slight  English  accent.  He  recognised  the 
accent,  and  in  spite  of  his  hatred  of  the  English,  it  seemed 
to  add  charm  to  what  she  said. 

"I  remember  nothing,"  she  went  on — "that  is,  nothing 
of  what  has  happened  in  my  life  before  I woke  from  a 
kind  of  sleep  a few  weeks  ago.  Will  you  be  good  and 
tell  me  ? " and  there  was  a wistful  smile  on  her  face. 

She  spoke  just  as  a child  might  speak.  Her  mind,  even 
as  the  Baroness  von  Hulton  had  said,  was  as  the  mind 
of  a little  child.  She  had  no  past.  Sometimes  fanciful 
pictures  appeared  to  her,  but  they  had  no  reality.  She  re- 
membered them  as  one  might  remember  a dream  which 
took  place  in  a far-gone  time. 

"There  is  but  little  I can  tell  you,"  was  the  Captain's 
answer ; " but  what  I can  tell  you  is  at  your  disposal." 

He  felt  himself  constrained  in  a way  he  could  not  under- 
stand. There  was  something  in  the  girl's  very  simpHcity 
wWch  made  him  hesitate — made  him,  indeed,  almost 
fearful.  There  was  something  more  in  her  eyes  than 
wistful  vacancy.  There  were  possibilities  which  he  could 
not  fathom.  Almost  unconsciously  he  began  to  think  of 
what  she  would  do  if  suddenly  her  memory  came  back  to 
her  and  her  mind  was  flooded  with  the  past. 

" Won't  you  sit  down ? " she  said.  "I  see  your  foot  is 
10 
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wounded.  Yesterday  your  mother  told  me  you  had  been 
wounded  in  the  war.  What  war  ? '' 

He  hesitated  a second  before  replying.  He  felt  he  must 
be  careful  of  what  he  said. 

''  Germany  is  at  war  with  France/'  he  said.  ‘‘  At  war 
with  Belgium,  too." 

For  a few  seconds  she  did  not  reply.  Again  she  was 
trying  to  piece  together  her  vague  fancies.  She  knew 
that  there  was  a country  called  France,  just  the  same  as 
she  knew  there  was  another  country  called  England.  She 
was  conscious,  too,  that  she  was  English ; but  of  the 
history  of  either  country  she  could  remember  nothing. 
She  spoke  German  and  French  and  EngUsh,  but  she  did 
it  almost  automatically.  The  happenings  of  the  past  were 
blotted  out. 

‘'Ah!  Germany  is  at  war  with  France?"  she  said. 
" What  a pity ! I hope  you  are  not  hurt  very  badly." 

“No,  not  badly,"  he  replied.  “ I shall  soon  be  well 
again." 

“ It  was  you  who  sent  me  here,  was  it  not  ? Where 
was  I ? will  you  teU  me  ? " 

Again  he  hesitated.  He  felt  himself  to  be  like  a man 
who,  with  coarse,  untrained  fingers,  was  trying  to  handle 
some  delicate  piece  of  machinery.  He  was  afraid  lest 
suddenly  she  should  awake  to  the  past ; yet  he  wanted 
her  to  do  so. 

“ Yes,"  he  said.  “ Germany  is  at  war  with  France 
and  Belgium.  I,  as  you  see,  am  a soldier.  The  Germans 
were  marching  through  Belgium,  when  presently  we  came 
to  a little  town  called  Oulsden.  When  night  had  fallen, 
and  the  town  had  passed  into  our  hands,  it  was  my  duty 
to  visit  a house  there.  When  I came  it  was  full  of  soldiers. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  you  lay.  You  had  been  shot." 

She  listened  attentively,  but  his  words  might  have  been 
about  some  one  else. 

“ I had  been  shot  in  a house  in  Belgium  ? " She  said 
this  as  though  she  were  trying  to  impress  the  fact  upon 
her  memory. 

“Yes,"  he  said.  “ Some  one  had  shot  you.  I was  told 
it  was  an  Englishman  who  did  it." 

“ It  is  all  blank  to  me,"  was  her  reply.  “ I remember 
nothing,"  and  then  she  looked  up  into  his  face  curiously. 
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Then,”  said  Captain  von  Hulton,  “ I thought  of  how 
I could  be  of  service  to  you.” 

And  you  knew  nothing  about  me  ? ” She  asked  the 
question  in  a quick,  decisive  manner.  How  kind  you 
were  ! Surely  you  had  heard  something  about  me  ? ” 

''  Nothing,  except  that  I was  told  you  were  English, 
and  that  you  were  living  in  your  father’s  or  your  uncle’s 
house.  Perhaps,”  he  added,  that  helps  you  to  re- 
member.” 

‘‘No,”  replied  the  girl.  “I  remember  nothing.  What 
was  the  name  of  the  Englishman  ? ” 

It  seemed  natural  to  her  to  ask  this  question,  and  he 
saw  that  even  then  she  was  hnking  together  what  he  was 
telling  her,  and  that  although  her  sufferings  had  destroyed 
her  memory,  they  had  not  destroyed  her  *power  of 
reasoning. 

“ Because,”  she  added,  “ if  you  knew  the  name  of  the 
man  at  whose  house  I was,  and  if  he  was  my  father  or 
my  uncle,  the  knowledge  of  his  name  should  help.” 

“It  was  Herncastle,”  he  repUed,  and  then  looked  at 
her  keenly — his  heart  beating  rapidly  as  he  did  so — to 
see  whether  the  word  roused  any  dormant  memories. 

“Herncastle,”  she  repeated.  “Herncastle!  Yes,  it  is 
famihar  to  me.  I feel  that  it  is  my  name,  but  it  seems 
to  be  connected  with  nothing.  There  are  dim  shadows. 
I see — I see  an  old  house  in  a park ; but  no,  it  is  g®ne. 
Yes,  I see  a face ; an  old  man’s  face,  but  it  has  no  meaning 
to  me.” 

The  thought  seemed  to  overwhelm  her,  and  tears  started 
to  her  eyes. 

The  remembrance  of  her  absolute  loneliness  and  help- 
lessness swept  over  her  like  a flood.  “It  is  so  awful  to 
have  no  past,”  she  said,  “ to  remember  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  yet  to  feel  that  you  are  in  a strange 
country,  speaking  a strange  language.” 

“ You  must  not  feel  that,”  said  Heinrich  eagerly.  “ You 
are  not  without  friends.  I hope,’'  he  added  quickly,  “ that 
everything  has  been  done  for  your  comfort  here.” 

“ Oh  yes,  yes,”  was  her  reply.  “ Every  one  has  been 
kind,  and  indeed  I am  grateful.  You  believe  that,  don’t 
you  ? ” 

“What  has  been  done  for  you  has  been  done  in  all 
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kindness.  Fraulein  Schmidt  here  has  found  a pleasure  in 
waiting  on  you,  I am  sure/' 

The  old  dame  nodded  at  this,  but  spoke  no  word. 

**  Even  yet  I cannot  comprehend  it,"  went  on  Margaret. 
“ I suppose  I must  have  been  living  in  Belgium.  Why, 
I don’t  know.  As  I told  you,  the  past  is  a perfect  blank 
to  me,  and  yet  not  a blank." 

She  closed  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  then  went  on. 

‘‘  I seem  to  have  been  living  on  a vast  tableland,  but 
it  is  night,  or  almost  night,  and  I can  see  nothing  on  it. 
Here  and  there  I fancy  I can  trace  eminences  rising  sud- 
denly, but  they  are  not  tangible.  They  "seem  like  events 
in  my  past  hfe  blurred  and  indistinct.  You  see,  there  is 
no  light.  If  only  light  would  come,  if  my  mind  became 
tense  again,  so  that  I could  fasten  upon  these  things,  I 
think  the  past  may  live  again.  Germany  is  at  war  with 
Belgium  and  France,  you  say.  Why  ? " 

Again  von  Hulton  hesitated.  He  wanted  to  tell  her 
that  his  country  was  also  at  war  with  England,  but  was 
afraid.  Of  course,  the  truth  must  come  to  her  some  time, 
but  he  would  rather  it  came  to  her  by  degrees. 

Do  you  remember  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  ? " 
he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 

‘‘We  are  now  hving  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1915,” 
he  said,  “so  of  course  you  could  not  remember  it ; but  I 
thought  you  might  remember  what  you  had  read  about 
it,  or  what  you  had  heard  about  it.  My  country  beat 
France  then,  and  ever  since  France  has  cherished  a hatred 
towards  us.  That  is  why  we  had  to  teach  her  a lesson. 
Belgium  ought  to  have  allowed  us  to  do  this  without 
interference,  but  as  that  little  country  stood  in  our  way 
she  had  to  be  taught  a lesson  also." 

“And  had  France  harmed  you?"  she  asked.  “Did 
she  threaten  Germany  in  any  way  ? " 

“She  was  a danger  to  us,"  replied  von  Hulton.  “She 
stood  in  the  way  of  our  desires  and  our  rights." 

Again  she  seemed  trying  to  understand,  but  from  the 
puzzled  expression  in  her  eyes  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
failed  to  do  so. 

“ Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy — how  long  is  that 
ago  ? " 
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That  is  forty-five  years  ago/'  was  his  reply.  Long 
before  you  were  born." 

How  old  am  I,  then  ? " she  asked. 

“About  twenty,  I should  think/'  he  replied,  with  a smile. 

“ Twenty  ? " she  repeated,  still  not  understanding. 

“Yes;  don't  you  see?  One,  two,  three,  four,  five," 
and  he  counted  the  numbers  by  putting  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand  on  those  of  his  left. 

“ Yes,  I see,"  she  repeated.  “ Twenty,  then  I must 
have  been  born  in  1895." 

Her  memory  had  been  slowly  awakened.  The  meaning 
of  numbers  came  back  to  her,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  a 
new  light. 

“ But  why  has  my  memory  all  gone  ? " 

“Don't  you  see?"  repUed  von  Hulton.  “You  have 
been  ill.  You  had  a great  nervous  shock.  You  were 
wounded,  and  somehow  your  memory  was  blotted  out ; 
at  least,  some  of  it  was,  but  not  all.  My  mother  tells  me 
you  speak  English  and  French  as  well  as  German.  Pre- 
sently all  the  past  will  come  back  ; at  least,  I expect  so." 

“ Will  it  ? " she  cried  eagerly.  “ Oh,  if  it  only  would  ! " 

“Has  not  Fraulein  Schmidt  given  you  any  books  to 
read  ? " he  asked. 

“ No." 

And  Fraulein  Schmidt,  who  had  been  listening  to  every 
word  that  had  been  spoken,  broke  in  almost  eagerly.  “ I 
gave  her  no  books.  I was  told  not  to." 

“ Then  you  must  have  books,"  said  the  young  ofiicei. 
“ We  have  the  best  writers  in  the  world  here  in  Germany. 
Our  country  is  the  home  of  a great  literature." 

Even  then  she  reflected  how  strange  it  was  that  while 
some  of  the  past  had  been  blotted  out,  all  had  not  gone. 
While  no  incident  remained  in  her  memory,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  those  with  whom  she  had  associated  in  her  earlier 
childhood  had  all  passed  away,  things  she  had  learned 
had  not  been  erased.  Her  knowledge  of  languages  had 
not  gone,  although  that  which  she  had  read  had  no  meaning 
to  her. 

“ It  is  all  so  strange,"  she  said.  “ I must  have  read 
hundreds  of  books  before  the  darkness  came,  and  yet  I 
remember  notliing  that  I read.  You  are  sure  my  memory 
will  come  back  ? " 
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Of  course  it  will  come  back/'  he  replied,  with  an  assur- 
ance which  was  largely  assumed. 

''  )o  you  think  it  will  come  back  suddenly,  or  little  by 
Uttle  ? " 

She  asked  the  question  like  one  curious. 

“ One  can  never  tell,"  was  his  guarded  reply.  ‘‘  Your 
memory  left  you  suddenly,  because  of  what  you  suffered. 

I should  think  it  will  return  at  first  little  by  little,  and 
then  perhaps  suddenly.  All  the  past  may  live  again." 

‘'Who  are  your  great  authors  ? " she  asked. 

“ That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  ‘ great  authors,'  " 
was  his  reply.  “ Are  you  thinking  of  poets,  philosophers, 
novelists,  historians,  or  what  ? " 

She  understood  him  perfectly.  The  meaning  of  each 
word  was  recognised. 

“ Well,  poets.  Who  are  your  great  poets  ? " 

“ To  begin  with,  Goethe.  Surely  all  English  people 
know  of  him.  He  wrote  one  of  the  greatest  plays  ever 
known." 

She  understood  the  meaning  of  “ plays."  Her  mind 
differentiated  between  a novel  and  a play,  and  yet  she 
could  not  think  of  a single  novel  or  of  a single  play. 

“ Don’t  you  remember  Faust  ? " he  went  on.  “ Faust 
is  one  of  the  greatest  dramas  in  the  world." 

Faust?'*  she  repeated.  “I  seem  to  remember  that. 
Wait.  Something  comes  to  me.  Was  not  Faust  about 
a young  man — no,  an  old  man  who  became  a young  man, 
and  about  an  evil  spirit  who  tempted  him  to  sell  his  soul 
in  order  to  become  young  ? That  is  it.  I can  remember 
now.  Faust  was  a doctor  learned  and  wise,  and  he  longed 
for  his  youth  to  come  back  again.  Then  an  evil  spirit 
came  to  him.  Meph — Meph — Mephistopheles.  All  in  red,~ 
was  he  not  ? A red  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a cynical  smile 
on  his  face.  And  there  was  a girl,  too." 

Von  Hulton  laughed  eagerly.  The  awakening  of  the 
girl’s  memory  fascinated  him.  He  almost  forgot  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  in  his  excitement  at  seeing  her 
mind  fasten  upon  the  past. 

“ Yes,  there  was  a girl,"  he  said.  ‘‘  Now  try  and  think 
of  her  name." 

“Wait,"  and  her  voice  was  eager  “It  is  coming  to 
me.  Margaret — that  is  it ! " 
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Then  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

Margaret  1 she  cried  ; ''  why,  that  is  my  name ! 

Margaret  Herncastle ! 

She  laughed  like  a child  who  had  been  given  a new  toy. 
In  calling  the  characters  of  the  old  tragedy  out  of  the 
misty  depths  of  the  past,  she  realised  that  her  memory  was 
not  dead.  It  linked  the  past  with  the  present.  She  knew 
her  own  name — Margaret  Herncastle. 

'"^Oh  yes,''  she  went  on,  ''  and  there  is  something  else. 
I had  a kind  of  pet  name.  Somebody,  I don't  know  who, 
but  somebody  called  me  Peggy.  Yes,  that  was  the  name 
I went  by — Peggy,  Peggy  Herncastle.  Oh,  that  is  splen- 
did. Thank  you  for  helping  me.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as 
you  say.  Things  will  come  back  little  by  little  until  my 
mind  has  reached  a certain  stage,  and  then  everything  will 
become  suddenly  clear." 

The  vacant  look  passed  from  her  eyes. 

‘‘  I feel  so  much  better,"  and  her  voice  was  almost 
merry.  ‘‘  Thank  you  for  coming." 

''  It  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  I can  say,"  replied 
von  Hulton.  I was  afraid  when  I saw  you  at  Oulsden 
lest  you  would  never  recover  your  health,  especially  when 
the  doctor  who  attended  you  gave  me  such  little  hope. 
But  you  must  not  excite  your  mind  too  much." 

''  No,*'  she  replied.  I feel  that,  too.  Already  I am 
very,  very  tired.  Even  the  things  which  you  mentioned 
to  me  just  now  have  become  dim  ; but  my  name  is  clear 
to  me — Margaret  Herncastle,  Peggy  Herncastle.  And 
you  think  I am  about  twenty  ? " 

She  had  sat  down  again  by  this  time,  and  von  Hulton 
saw  that  she  had  become  slightly  pale. 

“ I will  leave  you  now,"  he  said.  When  you  have 
rested  I will  come  again,  if  I may." 

Yes.  Thank  you  if  you  wiU,"  she  replied.  It  is  so 
good  of  you,  and  I am  tired." 

Even  before  he  had  left  the  room  her  eyes  were  closed, 
and  she  seemed  like  one  who  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
asleep. 

Heinrich  von  Hulton  hobbled  out  of  the  room  by  the  aid 
of  his  crutch,  and  then,  although  it  was  winter,  the  day 
being  clear  and  warm,  he  went  into  the  grounds  outside. 
He  had  much  to  think  about.  His  interview  had  been 
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different  from  what  he  had  expected,  and  far  more  de- 
lightful. He  had  never  met  any  one  like  her  before.  On 
the  one  hand  he  recognised  the  fact  that  her  memory  was 
almost  completely  gone,  and  yet  on  the  other  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  hers  was  a mind  of  no  ordinary  nature. 
He  had  no  definite  reason  for  this.  What  she  had  said 
was  very  simple  and  very  childlike,  and  yet  the  flash  of 
her  eyes,  the  tensity  which  had  been  manifested  in  her 
features,  made  him  know  it  was  so.  She  seemed  to  have 
two  natures.  On  the  one  hand  she  was  a little  child, 
plaintive,  wistful,  sad ; but,  as  if  in  contradiction  to  this, 
there  was  a quick  reasoning  power.  The  eager  fastening 
of  the  mind  upon  outstanding  things  made  him  know  that 
there  were  wondrous  depths  in  her  nature,  waiting  to  be 
roused. 

Into  his  heart  came  a longing  which  he  had  never 
realised  before.  When  he  had  at  first  seen  her  wounded 
and  helpless  in  Oulsden,  he  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a 
feeUng  which  he  could  not  explain.  All  the  romance  of 
his  nature  had  been  aroused,  and  an  overmastering  desire 
to  take  her  to  a place  of  safety  and  to  help  her  in  her 
recovery  was  the  dominant  thought  in  his  mind.  Now 
there  was  something  more,  something  deeper.  He  could 
not  explain  what. 

What  if  she  had  loved  some  one  before  that  black  night ! 
What  if  her  memory  suddenly  came  back  to  her,  and  she 
knew  all  the  truth ! Had  she  some  soldier  lover  in  the 
English  Army,  and  when  she  remembered  him,  would  she 
hate  all  Germans,  as  the  Germans  hated  the  English  ? 
He  had  been  to  England  and  knew  the  English  language. 
Of  course  he  was  a German,  and  had  all  a German’s  pride, 
all  a German’s  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  his  own  race. 
But  he  knew  that  England  was  a great  country  ; the 
home  of  a great  people.  He  knew,  too,  that  Enghshmen 
were  not  what  popular  German  prejudice  had  made  them 
out  to  be. 

What  if  Margaret  Herncastle  had  loved  one  of  them, 
and  suddenly  came,  not  only  to  the  memory  of  the  past, 
but  to  the  realisation  of  her  love  ! 

The  thought  was  staggering,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
felt  uncertain  about  obtaining  his  desires.  Then  he 
found  himself  dreaming.  Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if 
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he  could  fill  this  virgin  mind  with  thoughts  only  of  him- 
self ? He  almost  wished  that  the  past  might  never  come 
back  to  her ; that  she  might  not  remember  any  country 
save  Germany. 

As  he  dreamed,  his  plans  took  shape.  He  would  be  at 
home  for  at  least  three  weeks.  In  a day  or  two  his  foot, 
the  doctor  had  told  him,  would  be  well  enough  for  him  to 
rest  a little  weight  on  it.  In  a week  he  would  be  able  to 
walk  easily.  He  would  take  this  English  girl  around  the 
castle  grounds.  Already  she  thought  kindly  of  him,  he 
could  see  that ; and  then  before  she  was  able  to  remember 
any  one  she  had  known  in  the  past,  he  would  impress  his 
own  personality  upon  her.  In  some  respects  her  mind 
might  be  the  mind  of  a child,  but  he  was  sure  that  her  heart 
was  the  heart  of  a woman. 

That  was  it.  During  the  next  three  weeks  he  would 
accustom  her  to  his  presence.  He  would  make  her  love 
him.  She  should  not  be  an  English  girl  at  all,  but  a 
German — a German  in  mind,  in  association,  in  sympathy. 
Then,  when  the  war  was  over,  he  would  make  her  his  wife. 

He  had  not  told  her  all  the  truth.  He  knew  more  of 
her  than  he  had  said.  Before  the  German  army  had 
entered  Oulsden  at  all,  he  was  told  of  a rich  banker  by 
the  name  of  Herncastle  who  lived  there,  and  who  largely 
influenced  the  financial  life  of  Belgium.  He  was  told, 
too,  although  he  did  not  think  so  much  of  it  at  the  time, 
that  the  girl  who  was  living  with  him  was  not  his  own 
daughter,  but  was  the  daughter  of  a man  of  title,  the  owner 
of  large  estates  in  England.  The  Herncastles,  he  believed, 
were  a great  family  who  bore  in  England  a name  as  noble 
as  his  own.  Therefore,  when  the  Germans  conquered 
England  he  would  be  able  to  claim  those  estates. 

Let  this  be  said  to  his  credit,  however : these  things 
were  not  supreme  in  his  mind.  Yielding  to  the  over- 
whelming desires  in  his  heart,  he  loved  Margaret  Hern- 
castle for  herself,  regardless  of  who  she  might  be,  or  what 
she  might  possess.  Nevertheless  avarice,  desire  for  pos- 
session, formed  a strong  element  in  his  nature,  and  the 
thought  that  she  bore  an  old  name  and  might  be  the 
owner  of  great  wealth  was  dear  to  him.  The  fact  would 
soften  his  mother’s  feelings  too,  and  reconcile  his  father  to 
his  own  desires. 
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Had  she  been  poor  and  nameless,  he  would  have  thought 
of  her  differently.  He  would  still  have  loved  her,  but  in 
a different  way.  Then,  what  his  mother  had  said  to  him 

might  have  had  meaning,  but  now 

There  was  something  in  all  this  that  appealed  to  the 
romance  in  his  nature ; for  Heinrich  von  Hulton  was 
romantic.  He  had  come  of  a race  who  had  dreamed  of 
winning  impossible  victories,  of  doing  impossible  deeds, 
and  of  sweeping  aside  ordinary  conventions.  Thus  it  was 
thart  the  interview  of  that  morning  fascinated  him  beyond 
words.  Like  other  young  men  in  his  position,  he  had 
mingled  freely  in  the  society  of  women.  His  name  had 
given  him  an  entree  into  the  best  homes  of  his  land.  But 
the  women  whom  it  had  been  his  lot  to  meet  were  different 
from  this  half- awakened  child  of  nature.  Her  partially 
blotted-out  memory  gave  him  an  increased  interest  in 
her.  The  flash  of  her  eyes,  as  her  mind  fastened  upon  a 
name  conjured  out  of  the  abyss  of  darkness,  aroused  all 
sorts  of  longings  and  hopes  in  his  own  heart  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  a stranger. 

But  he  must  be  very  careful.  She  must  be  sheltered 
from  the  storm.  She  must  know  nothing  of  others. 
True  to  the  instincts  of  his  race,  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  a rival.  He,  Heinrich  von  Hulton,  must  be 
supreme.  Therefore  she  must  not  know  where  she  was. 
If  her  memory  came  back  to  her,  and  she  remembered  her 
father’s  name  and  address,  she  must  have  no  opportunity 
of  writing  to  him.  He  felt  towards  her  something  like  an 
Eastern  potentate  might  feel  towards  a slave  he  had  bought 
and  whom  he  determined  to  exclusively  possess.  For 
this  reason  he  would  take  no  further  steps  to  arouse  her 
memory  until  he  had  fulfilled  his  purposes.  Let  her 
learn  to  love  him,  as  of  course  she  would,  then  he  did 
not  fear ; but  until  then  it  would  be  well  that  her  mind 
should  not  be  troubled  by  others. 

When  presently  he  returned  to  the  house,  his  mother 
awaited  him. 

I have  just  been  to  the  English  girl’s  room,”  she  said. 
” Yes,”  was  his  eager  rejoinder  ; ''  and  was  she  awake  ? 
That  is,  did  Fraulein  Schmidt  tell  you  what  passed  be- 
tween us  ? ” 

She  was  asleep,”  replied  the  Baroness.  ''  Your  con- 
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versation  with  her  had  evidently  tired  her ; but 
Fraulein  Schmidt  told  me  all  that  had  passed  between 
you/' 

I don't  think  Fraulein  understood,"  replied  Heinrich. 

“ Understood  what  ? " 

‘‘  Understood  what  a wonderful  girl  she  is." 

Bah ! " said  the  Baroness  scornfully.  I am  surprised 
at  you,  Heinrich.  You  act  like  a silly  child.  Fraulein 
told  me  that  her  memory  seemed  to  be  awakened  while 
you  were  with  her,  and  that  she  remembered  her  own 
name.  But  what  of  that ! She's  English ; and  the 
English  are  our  enemies.  You  must  never  forget  that." 

" I can  remember  years  ago,  mother,  when  you  came 
back  from  England  you  told  me  that  you  liked  the  English 
people.  You  said  that  the  English  country  houses  were 
the  most  delightful  places  in  the  world,  and  that  the  life 
in  them  was  ideal." 

''  Do  you,  an  officer  in  the  German  Army,  talk  like  that  ? " 
replied  the  mother.  ‘‘  Has  this  chit  of  a girl — this  vacant- 
minded  baby,  destroyed  your  manhood  ? I know  what 
I said  about  the  English.  I was  deceived,  as  many  others 
were.  I did  not  know  their  real  natures  even  when  the 
war  was  first  declared.  I did  not  realise  the  depths  of 
their  baseness.  That  was  why  I,  with  others,  felt  more 
kindly  towards  them  last  August.  But  now  I know — we 
all  know.  Do  you  know  what  von  Billow  said  in  the  Reich- 
stag a little  while  ago  ? He  said  that  every  house  in 
Germany  was  a house  of  mourning,  and  it  is  true.  My 
own  brother — your  own  uncle — hsus  been  killed.  We  have 
not  a relation  but  who  in  some  way  or  other  has  not 
suffered  loss.  All  over  Germany  are  broken  hearts,  and 
we  owe  it  all  to  the  English.  But  for  the  English,  France 
would  have  come  to  terms ; Belgium  would  not  have 
been  invaded,  and  Russia  would  not  have  fought  us.  It 
was  because  they  knew  the  English  were  behind  them 
with  the  Great  Navy  you  talked  about  last  night,  and  with 
her  money-bags,  that  they  dared  to  go  to  war  with  us. 
But  for  England  we  should  have  been  able  to  make  terms 
long  ago.  That  is  why  we  hate  them ; why  we  must 
hate  them  ; why  we  must  never  cease  hating  until  the 
English  are  our  servants — until  Englishwomen  are  th# 
playthings  of  our  men.  That  is  why  I forbid  you  to  eiv 
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courage  thoughts  about  this  empty-headed,  half-developed 
child  upstairs.” 

” Be  careful  what  you  say,  mother,”  and  Heinrich  von 
Hulton's  face  became  flushed  with  anger. 

” I am  in  my  own  house,”  replied  the  woman  proudly. 
” I am  speaking  to  my  own  son,  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey 
me,  and  I say  what  I will.  Has  your  blood  turned  to 
water  ? Do  you,  because  of  your  senseless  passion,  think 
kindly  of  our  only  real  enemies  ? ” 

” Kindly  towards  thje  English ! ” cried  the  young  man. 
” Mother,  you  insult  me  ! I feel  more  strongly  than  you 
feel.  I hate  that  race  of  boastful  shopkeepers,  and  I will 
never  rest  until  they  are  conquered  or  I am  dead  ; but  as 
for  her,  mother,  you  are  mistaken.  She  will  not  be 
English.  Providence  intended  her  for  me.  That  is  why 
it  has  blotted  out  her  past.” 

” Are  you  mad,  Heinrich  ? ” asked  the  woman. 

” Why  should  God  allow  me  to  love  her  if  it  is  wrong  ? ” 
was  his  query.  ''  Why  should  all  my  life  and  all  my 
thoughts  be  overturned,  revolutionised  in  a second— if  her 
life  and  mine  were  not  intended  to  be  linked  together  ? 
She  has  no  past,  as  you  say ; but  her  future  will  be  Ger- 
man. Besides,  she  is  not  of  the  common  horde.  The 
English  have  a nobility — the  best  in  the  world  with  the 
exception  of  our  own.  She  has  an  old  name,  and,  I have 
learned,  immense  wealth.  She  must  be  a German,  and 
all  that  she  has  must  become  German  too.” 

” Of  course  you  are  talking  foolishness,”  replied  the 
mother ; ” but  you  never  told  me  of  her  old  name  or  of 
her  wealth.  Who  is  she  ? ” 

Heinrich  von  Hulton  told  his  mother  what  he  had 
learned  in  Belgium  ; told  her  of  his  dreams  of  the  future. 
At  first  the  Baroness  laughed,  and  spoke  of  his  hopes  as 
the  senseless  whinings  of  a puHng  child,  but  presently,  her 
mother’s  heart  somewhat  overcame  her  prejudices,  and 
she  listened  more  patiently  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

During  the  following  days  Heinrich  von  Hulton  talked 
often  with  Margaret  Herncaistle.  He  did  not  try  to  arouse 
her  memory.  Rather,  in  everything  he  sought  to  lead 
her  thoughts  to  himself.  He  told  her  the  story  of  his  race : 
told  her  how,  in  the  times  when  Martin  Luther  awoke  a 
slumbering  German  people,  Baron  von  Hulton.  his  far- 
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renowned  ancestor,  fought  for  light  and  freedom;  told 
her,  too,  that  in  no  history  of  Germany,  however  obscure 
and  abridged  it  might  be,  was  there  one  written  where 
the  name  of  von  Hulton  was  absent.  He  described  the 
battles  they  had  fought  and  the  possessions  they  had 
held,  and  how  ever  and  always  they  had  prided  in  their 
women,  the  mothers  of  noble  sons.  He  told  her  that  before 
Bismarck  became  such  a mighty  power  in  the  land,  back 
in  the  time  before  Frederick  the  Great  dreamed  of  making 
Prussia  the  centre  of  a great  Empire,  the  von  Hultons  had 
lived  and  struggled  for  national  power  ; how  they  in  times 
of  stress  and  storm  had  been  the  friends  of  kings,  and  had 
led  conquering  armies  to  battle. 

And  Margaret  Herncastle  had  listened.  To  her  half- 
awakened  mind  there  was  something  wonderful  beyond 
words  in  the  story  he  had  to  tell.  Day  by  day  she  found 
herself  more  and  more  interested  in  the  handsome  young 
officer. 

This  was  httle  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Heinrich  had 
brought  a new  interest  into  her  life.  Before  he  came  the 
hours  had  passed  in  dreary,  colourless  monotony.  Day 
had  followed  day  without  a single  incident  occurring.  She 
had  sat — her  mind  almost  a blank — in  the  room  of  the 
great  castle,  seeing  only  the  wintry  sky  or  the  old  Schloss 
Church  tower,  the  story  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  been  given  a home,  she  had 
felt  almost  afraid  of  the  proud  woman  who  sometimes 
visited  her,  while  the  companionship  of  Fraulein  Schmidt, 
with  her  dull,  expressionless  face,  had  grown  wearisome 
beyond  words.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  more 
dead  than  alive,  and  while  a great  part  of  her  nature 
was  unaroused,  something,  she  could  not  tell  what,  revolted 
against  the  stiffing  little  world  in  which  she  lived. 

Now,  however,  all  was  different.  When  she  awoke  in 
the  morning  it  was  to  the  thought  that  she  would  have 
the  society  of  the  young  German  officer.  Her  mind  had  not 
yet  become  critical,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  within 
her  mental  horizon  with  whom  she  could  compare  him 
His  was  the  only  figure  which  rose  before  her,  and  as  he 
told  her  of  the  glories  of  his  race,  he  seemed  to  be  making 
for  her  a new  and  beautiful  world. 

Of  the  outer  world  she  knew  nothing.  Neither  as  yet, 
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indeed,  did  she  want  to  know.  She  was  strangely  dead  to 
the  fact  that  Germany  was  at  war  with  France  and  Belgium. 
Neither  country  aroused  any  niemories,  or  any  thoughts 
of  tenderness.  She  had  no  doubt  about  the  result  of 
this  war.  Heinrich  had  told  her  that  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  a few  weeks  before  it  came  to  an  end,  and  of 
course  Germany  would  win. 

As  day  followed  day,  especially  after  her  first  conversa- 
tion with  Heinrich,  she  found  her  mental  horizon  becoming 
larger.  Her  sky  became  higher,  her  world  wider,  even 
although  everything  was  stiU  dim  and  indistinct.  Then 
one  day  while  they  were  walking  through  the  castle  grounds 
a thought  seemed  to  strike  her  suddenly. 

''  What  is  to  become  of  me  ? she  asked.  " What  will 
happen  to  me  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end  and  the 
General,  your  father,  comes  home  ? 

Heinrich  von  Hulton's  face  flushed  as  she  asked  the 
question.  His  heart  beat  wildly. 

That  is  what  I want  to  tell  you,"'  he  said.  Will  you 
listen  to  me  patiently  ? '' 

Patiently  ? ''  was  her  answer.  “ I will  listen  eagerly. 
How  could  I do  otherwise  ? 


CHAPTER  XV 


But  Heinrich  von  Hulton  did  not  find  it  easy  to  say  what 
was  in  his  heart.  The  thought  of  making  his  confession 
had  come  to  him  suddenly.  He  had  planned  to  tell  her 
of  his  love  later,  when  she  had  become  familiarised  with 
the  thought  of  him,  and  perhaps  after  she  had  felt  a sense 
of  loneliness  at  his  absence.  But  when  she  had  suddenly 
asked  the  question  as  to  her  future,  and  expressed  a 
wonder  as  to  what  would  become  of  her  when  the  war 
was  over,  and  his  father.  General  von  Hulton,  should 
come  home,  he  felt  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do. 

He  had  now  recovered  from  his  wound  and  could  walk 
easily.  Moreover,  he  had  received  orders  to  go  back  to 
his  regiment  on  the  following  day.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances he  would  have  been  glad  to  go,  for,  in  spite  of 
the  horrors  of  war,  Heinrich  was  no  coward.  He  realised, 
too,  that  the  task  which  Germany  had  set  herself  was 
larger  than  he  had  at  first  supposed.  All  his  dreams 
about  an  easy  and  speedy  victory  had  vanished  into  thin 
^air.  He  knew  now,  as  the  rest  of  the  responsible  portion 
of  the  nation  knew,  that  the  position  of  Germany  was, 
to  use  the  words  of  their  Imperial  Chancellor,  precarious. 

French's  contemptible  little  army " was  growing  to 
mighty  proportions.  The  power  of  Britain,  which  to  the 
vain  German  seemed  at  first  a negligible  quantity,  had 
become  formidable.  The  British  Navy  had  rendered  their 
ports  useless,  and  had  made  a food-famine  possible.  It 
meant,  therefore,  that  Germany,  if  she  was  to  win,  must  put 
forth  every  ounce  of  her  power,  and  utilise  every  available 
man.  Of  course  Germany  must  win.  Every  other 
alternative  was  unthinkable.  There  might  be  slight  set- 
backs, and  their  plans  might  be  disarranged  ; but  Germany 
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must  eventually  conquei  and  impose  her  will  on  the  world. 
That  was  why  he  was  eager  to  get  back  to  his  regiment — 
eager  to  lead  his  men  on  to  victory. 

That  morning  he  was  in  an  uncertain  mood,  and  strange 
longings  possessed  him.  Great  fears  were  in  his  heart  too, 
especially  when  he  remembered  the  battle  in  which  he  had 
been  wounded.  It  was  with  high  hopes  that  the  struggle 
commenced.  The  huge  German  Army  of  600,000  men 
had  been  arranged  in  battle  array  a few  miles  from  the  old 
city  of  Ypres,  and  his  father  had  told  him  that  only  little 
more  than  a sixth  of  that  number  of  British  opposed  them. 
He  remembered  how  the  German  officers  had  laughed  at 
the  thin  line  which  the  British  Army  presented,  and  how 
confident  they  were  that  it  would  be  easily  broken.  Four 
Germans,  perhaps  six,  to  one  Englishman  ! It  seemed 
absurd,  and  yet  that  was  all  which  stood  in  their  way. 
Break  that  fine,  and  the  road  was  clear  to  Calais.  Their 
aviators  had  spoken  confidently.  ‘‘  There  cannot  be 
more  than  a hundred  thousand  men — one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  at  the  outside,''  they  had  said,  and  so 
determined  had  the  German  Emperor  been,  that  six  hundred 
thousand  had  been  ordered  to  hurl  themselves  upon  them. 

''No  matter  what  it  may  cost,  break  their  fines ; hack 
your  way  through  to  Calais,"  had  been  the  command. 
'Then  we  shall  have  a base  from  which  we  can  easily 
attack  the  British  coast.  Then  will  come  the  beginning 
of  the  end." 

And  they  had  done  their  utmost.  They  had  pounded 
the  British  trenches  with  their  artillery.  They  had,  in 
close  formation,  hurled  themselves  upon  the  British  fines. 
Day  after  day  they  had  fought ; but  although  they 
threw  themselves  with  much  bravery  on  that  thin  fine  of 
men,  they  had  failed. 

" A few  hours  more  and  we  have  them  ! " had  been  the 
cry ; but  although  their  men  had  fought  bravely,  they  had 
been  beaten.  Instead  of  advancing,  they  had  been  driven 
back.  Less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Britishers 
had  vanquished  six  hundred  thousand  Germans.  The 
battle  of  Ypres  had  passed  into  history — not  as  a German 
victory,  but  as  a defeat.  Of  course  they  had  put  a brave 
face  upon  it,  and  had  told  the  German  people  that  it  was 
only  a strategical  move  on  their  part.  But  Heinrich  von 
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Hulton  knew  better — knew,  too,  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Germans  had  been  placed  hors  de  combat 
in  that  terrible  battle.  Many  thousands  had  been  killed, 
many  thousands  wounded,  and  many  thousands  taken 
prisoners.  He  had  been  among  the  last. 

No,  the  British  could  not  be  despised  after  that,  and  he 
called  it  to  mind  that  morning  as  he  walked  with  Margaret 
Herncastle.  He  hated  the  English  more  than  ever,  and 
yet  his  love  for  her  increased  each  day.  He  told  himself 
that  he  did  not  think  of  her  as  English.  Indeed,  sometimes 
he  persuaded  himself  that  this  was  his  conviction,  and 
yet  at  the  back  of  his  mind  he  knew  it  was  not  so.  She 
was  English,  even  as  he  was  German.  What  if  she  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  England  was  fighting  Germany,  and 
would  fight  to  her  last  man,  to  the  last  ounce  of  her 
power,  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood  ? 

Still,  these  were  only  passing  thoughts ; and  now  that 
she  had  asTced  him  what  was  to  become  of  her  when  the 
war  was  over,  he  could  do  no  other  than  tell  her  of  his 
longings. 

**  First  of  all,'’  he  said,  you  think  kindly  of  me, 
don't  you  ? " 

Kindly  ! " repeated  Margaret,  how  can  I think  of 
you  in  any  other  way  ? But  for  you,  what  would  have 
become  of  me  ? I am  without  home,  without  memory ; 
and  you  have  given  a home,  you  have  heaped  kindnesses 
upon  me." 

" And  you  are  happy  here  ? " He  asked  the  question 
eagerly. 

" Since  you  came,"  was  her  reply.  ‘‘  Before  then  the 
days  were  dark,  the  outlook  dreary  ; but  you  have  made 
everything  different." 

She  spoke  as  simply  as  a child  might  speak  and  his 
heart  thrilled  at  her  words. 

" I have  to  go  back  to  my  regiment  to-morrow." 

" To-morrow  I " and  the  words  were  almost  a gasp. 
Quickly  tjie  realisation  of  their  meaning  came  to  her. 
The  old  lonely  days  would  come  back  again,  and  the  castle 
would  seem  like  a great  prison.  Then  another  thought 
struck  her.  He,  Heinrich,  would  be  going  back  to  danger. 
She  had  not  forgotten  what  war  meant.  She  did  not 
••emember  the  story  of  any  battles,  but  she  knew  tk?t 
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war  meant  bloodshed,  carnage,  death.  What  if  Heinrich 
von  Hulton  were  wounded  again — perhaps  killed ! 

The  thought  made  her  blood  recede  from  her  face,  and 
she  became  deathly  pale. 

Oh,  but  you  mustn't  go  back  I " 

" But  I must,"  he  replied.  " I am  a soldier,  and  it  is 
my  duty." 

" I shall  pray  for  you,"  she  said  simply.  " Pray  that 
you  may  soon  win  in  this  war ; that  France  and  Belgium 
may  be  conquered,  and  that  you  will  come  back  safe  and 
sound." 

Her  words  removed  all  the  difficulties  and  the  doubts 
which  had  risen  in  Heinrich's  mind.  It  was  easy  now  to 
tell  her  what  he  wanted  her  to  know.  The  fact  that 
their  knowledge  of  each  other  was  so  little,  and  that  she, 
because  of  her  terrible  experiences,  lived  only  half  her 
mental  hfe,  did  not  trouble  him.  He  loved  her.  He  had 
rescued  her  on  the  night  of  her  peril.  He  had  brought 
her  to  his  own  home. 

" Is  there  nothing  I can  do  for  you  while  you  are  away  ? " 
she  asked 

" Yes,"  he  replied  eagerly.  " Think  of  me." 

" I shall  not  be  able  to  help  myself  in  that,"  was  her 
reply.  " I shall  think  of  nothing  else.  How  can  I ? 
You  seem  to  be  the  only  one  I know  in  the  whole  world." 

" Listen,  while  I tell  you  something,"  he  said.  " When 
I saw  you  in  Oulsden  that  night,  pale  and  motionless ; as 
I stood  and  watched  your  face,  J felt  that  somehow  the 
dream  of  my  life  was  fulfilled.  I knew  little  or  nothing 
about  you,  but  I felt  that  I would  give  a thousand  worlds, 
if  I had  them,  that  you  might  live.  Although  you  seemed 
dead,  I would  not  believe  it.  Something  of  which  I was 
ignorant  before  had  been  born  in  my  heart,  and  I swore 
that  you  should  live — that  you  must  live." 

She  listened  to  him  with  wondering  eyes.  Everything 
seemed  so  strange  to  her.  The  thought  that  he  had  made 
this  oath  while  she  was  unconscious  of  his  presence  caused 
her  every  nerve  to  tingle.  It  seemed  marvellous  to  her. 

" I know  what  it  means  now,"  he  went  on,  " although  I 
was  not  fully  conscious  of  it  then.  What  I felt  towards 
you  was  the  birth  of  a great  love  in  my  heart.  It  was 
because  of  that  that  your  life  was  everything  to  me.  It 
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was  because  of  that  I persuaded  my  father  to  let  you 
come  here  as  soon  as  you  were  well  enough  to  take  the 
journey.  I rejoined  my  regiment  with  your  face  before 
my  eyes  and  with  longings  in  my  heart  to  come  here  to 
you.  While  I was  a prisoner,  and  ill  with  my  wounds, 
I was  constantly  dreaming  of  you.  From  time  to  time 
I had  heard  about  you — heard  of  your  partial  recovery; 
and  as  soon  as  I escaped  from  the  enemy,  and  as  soon  as 
the  doctor  allowed  me  to  come  home,  I made  my  way 
here.'' 

‘‘  Oh,  it  is  wonderful,  wonderful,"  and  again  Margaret 
spoke  as  a child  might  speak.  His  words  had  set  her 
pulses  dancing  wildly,  while  all  sorts  of  imaginings  filled 
her  mind.  " I knew  nothing  of  it.  No  one  told  me  any- 
thing. Fancy  that  you  should  have  seen  me  l^e  that 
and  have  been  so  kind  to  me.  Were  you  disappointed  in 
me  when  you  saw  me  ? " 

''  Disappointed  ! " he  cried.  " Ah,  I told  you  that  a 
great  love  for  you  was  born  in  my  mind  and  heart  when  I 
saw  you  pale  and  deathlike.  What  must  I have  felt,  do 
you  think,  when  I beheld  you  with  the  rosy  hue  of  health 
on  your  cheek,  and  beautiful  beyond  words  ? I loved 
you  then.  I love  you  a thousand  times  more  now.  This 
is  what  I want  to  ask  you,  Margaret.  I want  you  to  think 
only  of  me  while  I am  away,  and  then,  when  the  war  is 
over  and  I come  back,  I want  you  to  be  my  wife.  Will 
you  promise  me  this  ? " 

Something  of  which  she  had  been  ignorant  before 
seemed  to  have  birth  in  her  mind  as  he  spoke.  His  words, 
while  they  fascinated  her,  also  frightened  her.  The  child 
and  the  woman  within  her  were  struggling  with  each 
other.  Vague  premonitions  possessed  her.  Shadowy 
doubts  came  into  her  mind.  For  the  first  time  she  almost 
feared  him.  Something,  she  knew  not  what,  rose  up  as  a 
kind  of  barrier  between  them. 

" You  love  me  I ! " she  cried  excitedly.  Oh,  you 
cannot  mean  it ! " 

A*  Mean  it ! " and  Heinrich  von  Hulton  stammered  as 
he  spoke.  " Mean  it ! Why — why,  it  is  life — everything 
to  me.  Listen,  Margaret.  You  say  I have  been  kind  to 
you.  I would  not  speak  of  it  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
out  what  I have  been  is  only  a promise  of  what  I will  be, 
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I will  guard  you  from  every  danger,  shield  you  from 
everything  that  would  make  you  fear,  or  that  would 
cause  a shadow  to  fall  upon  your  life.  I will  give  my 
life  to  make  your  hfe  one  long  cloudless  day.  I will  sur- 
round you  with  every  comfort.  I will  devote  every 
power  I possess  to  make  you  happy.  This  is  my  love  to 
you.  Can  you  say  nothing  to  me  ? " 

His  last  words  were  almost  fearful.  There  was  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  which  he  could  not  understand. 

I am  afraid  I don't  comprehend,"  was  her  answer. 

Oh  yes,  I love  you  very  much.  You  have  been  so  good 
to  me,  and  you  have  made  my  life  so  bright  during  these 
last  three  weeks.  But  there  is  something— I don't  know 
what  it  island  I am  afraid.  You  see,  my  world  is  so 
small.  I have  a consciousness  of  something  beyond  the 
little  barriers  by  which  I am  surrounded,  and  yet  I know 
no  one  but  you.  Besides,  I am  English ; and  you  are 
German." 

That  is  nothing — nothing,"  he  said  eagerly.  ''  My 
love  has  broken  all  that  down,  caused  it  to  vanish.  And 
you  are  not  English,  you  are  German.  All  the  past  is 
nothing.  Your  real  hfe  began  on  the  day  you  woke  to 
consciousness  in  that  room  yonder.  Since  that  time  you 
have  been  German — all  German.  You  have  heard  nothing 
but  the  German  language,  seen  only  German  people." 

I know,  I know,"  was  her  answer ; and  perhaps 
that  is  what  makes  me  afraid.  You  see  I have  only  seen 
your  mother  and  Fraulein  Schmidt  and  the  servants.  I 
have  heard  no  one  speak.  When  your  friends  have  come 
to  see  you  here,  I have  been  in  my  own  room ; and  when 
on  the  two  occasions  you  and  your  mother  have  taken 
me  for  a drive,  everything  has  been  strange.  Scenes  have 
been  unfamiliar.  The  people  have  been  unknown  to  me. 
I don't  know  whether  I make  myself  plain  or  not  ? " 

I think  I understand  perfectly,"  said  Heinrich.  But 
you  say  you  love  me." 

" Oh  yes  ; I love  you.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? I 
think  only  of  you.  You  see  I know  only  you,  and  you 
have  been  so  good  to  me.  Why,  I owe  my  life  to 
you ! " 

Then  can  you  not  promise  ? " and  he  spoke  eagerly. 

• This  is  all  I ask  of  you  : that  you  promise  that  you  will 
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think  of  me  while  I am  away,  as  your  future  husband , 
and  then,  when  I come  back,  that  you  will  be  my  wife/' 
Of  course  I wiU  if  you  wish  it,"  and  still  there  was 
the  same  wondering  look  in  her  eyes ; " and  I shall  pray 
for  you  constantly.  Oh  1 war  is  a terrible  thing  ; but  if, 
as  you  say,  the  French  are  your  enemies,  and  they  have 
behaved  badly,  and  hinder  you  as  a nation  from  having 
your  rights,  then  I hope  you  will  soon  win.  Perhaps  some 
day  I shall  understand  more  about  it." 

“ I almost  hope  you  won't."  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
this,  but  the  words  escaped  him  unwittingly. 

“ Why  do  you  hope  I won't  ? " she  asked. 

" Because  I want  you  to  be  only  German,  with  German 
sympathies,  with  German  thoughts,  and  love  for  only 
German  people." 

" I am  afraid  that  can  never  be,"  was  her  reply.  " You 
see,  I know  I am  English,  although  I can  remember  nothing 
about  my  country.  One  thing  I am  glad  for,  though  : 
the  English  and  the  Germans  are  friends,  are  they  not  ? " 

He  did  not  reply  to  this  for  some  time.  Her  question 
troubled  him. 

" What  if  they  were  not  friends  ? " he  asked  presently. 
“ Supposing  the  English  and  the  Germans  were  at  war  - 
what  then  ? " 

“ Oh,  but  I cannot — I dare  not  think  of  it." 

Would  it  affect  your  thoughts  about  me  ? " he  per- 
sisted. 

“ Nothing  could  do  that,"  she  answered  simply.  '‘It 
could  not  undo  the  fact  that  you  have  been  so  wonderfully 
kind  to  me." 

" Then  you  will  promise  me  ? " he  urged. 

She  stood  for  some  seconds  with  a far-away  look  in  her 
eyes.  It  might  be  as  though  she  saw  visions  from  afar — 
doubts  came  back  to  her  against  her  will.  Again,  vague 
and  intangible  barriers  seemed  to  rise  between  them. 

" I would  Uke  to  think  about  it,"  she  said  after  a few 
seconds'  silence.  Then  she  went  on  : " Oh,  but  you  must 
not  think  that  I am  ungrateful.  It  is  all  wonderful — 
wonderful,  and  I am  glad,  really  I am.  And  I cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  your  going  away  and  leaving  me 

alone,  besides " And  it  seemed  that  a new  thought 

struck  her 
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You  say  that  the  house  in  which  you  found  me  was 
owned  by  my  father  or  my  uncle.  I wonder  why  I have 
not  thought  of  that  before  ? But  have  you  tried  to  find 
out  anything  about  them  ? You  see,  they  must  be  alive 
somewhere,  and  if  I have  a father,  I should  like  him  to 
know  before  I promise."' 

Her  question  did  not  please  von  Hulton.  He  was  sorry 
that  their  conversation  should  have  aroused  thoughts  in 
her  mind  about  her  father.  He  did  not  want  her  to  think 
of  her  past  until  his  own  present  was  assured.  He  could 
not  help  realising  that  even  yet  she  spoke  as  a child,  and 
while  suggestions  of  her  womanhood  were  constantly 
revealing  themselves,  he  wanted  to  make  himself  so  com- 
pletely the  king  of  her  heart  that  afterwards,  if  her  memory 
came  back  to  her,  it  would  affect  nothing. 

‘‘  How  could  I make  inquiries  about  your  father,"  he 
asked,  ''  when  I had  no  data  upon  which  to  go  ? Besides, 
almost  immediately  after  I saw  you,  there  was  much  hard 
fighting  to  be  done,  and  ever  since — that  is,  until  the  time 
I was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner — I was  not  able  to 
leave  my  regiment." 

But  you  will  make  inquiries  ? You  will  find  out  ? " 
and  her  voice  was  eager.  Don't  think,"  she  went  on, 
that  I am  ungrateful  to  you  because  I say  this.  It  is 
not  that  at  all.  Only,  you  see,  even  although  I can 
remember  nothing,  I have  great  longings — longings  which 
I cannot  understand.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  as 
though  a part  of  my  heart  were  asleep  and  only  awaits  to 
be  awakened." 

You  may  depend  upon  me,"  said  von  Hulton.  ''  Di- 
rectly the  war  is  over,  and  I am  free,  I will  find  out  every- 
thing. I told  you  that  I would  try  to  fulfil  every  desire 
of  your  heart." 

Oh  ! you  are  good ; you  are  good  ! " and  her  voice 
trembled  as  she  spoke.  It  is  so  wonderful  to  me  that 
I,  who  am  left  alone,  should  have  found  some  one  to  care 
for  me." 

“ Then  I have  your  promise  ? " and  he  caught  her 
hand  as  he  spoke.  ‘'You  have  promised  to  think  only  of 
me,  and  that  when  the  war  is  over  you  will  be  my  wife  ? " 
“Will  the  war  be  long?"  she  asked.  “That  is,  aie 
you  sure  ? " 
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“Nothing  is  certain,”  was  his  reply.  “You  see,  we 
have  trouble  with  Russia,  too ; but  then  Austria  is  our 
friend.” 

This  brought  little  light  to  her  mind.  In  a vague  way 
she  fancied  that  war  with  one  country  always  meant 
troubles  with  another,  and  that  was  aU. 

“ You  cannot  tell,  then,  how  long  the  war  will  be  ? ” 

“ No,”  he  replied ; “ but  I think  only  a few  months.” 

“ And  while  the  war  is  on,  you  could  not  make  inquiries 
about  my  father,  could  you  ? ” 

“No,”  he  said  positively.  “ That  would  be  impossible.” 
“ But  I should  think  he  would  be  seeking  me,”  was  her 
response.  “ Oh ! I wish  I could  let  him  know  that  I was 
safe  and  well.  Even  although  I can  remember  nothing 
about  him,  the  very  thought  that  I fc''  »e  a father  fills  me 
with  strange  yearnings.” 

“ But  you  trust  me,  do  you  not  ? ” he  said. 

“ Completely,  entirely,”  was  her  reply.  “ How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ? ” 

“And  you  promise  me  ? ” 

Again  she  hesitated  a few  seconds  as  if  to  recall  some 
fugitive  thought,  and  as  if  doubts  still  existed. 

“ Whether  I promised  or  not,  it  would  be  just  the  same,” 
was  her  answer.  “ I could  not  help  thinking  of  you. 
There  is  no  one  else  in  the  world  to  me  but  you.  As  for 
being  your  wife,  why,  of  course  I will  be  your  wife  if  I 
can  make  you  happy.”  n 

She  had  spoken  the  words  which  von  Hulton  wanted  to 
hear,  and  yet  they  did  not  bring  him  satisfaction.  He 
knew  that  she  did  not  fully  realise  what  they  meant. 
Still,  he  was  not  unhappy.  He  had  a great  faith  in  him- 
self and  a high  conception  of  his  own  value.  He  believed 
that  even  although  her  mind  should  suddenly  awake  to 
all  the  past,  there  could  be  no  one  who  would  bear  com- 
parison with  him,  and  even  although,  girl-like,  she  might 
have  had  fancies  in  the  past  about  others,  those  fancies 
would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  love  he  had 
caused  to  be  born  in  her  heart. 

That  evening,  when  he  was  alone,  he  thought  over  their 
interview,  and  recalled  every  word  she  had  said  to  him. 
He  saw,  too,  that  even  there  in  that  sleepy  old  Saxon 
town  many  dangers  might  exist.  A stray  newspaper  might 
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come  into  her  hands,  some,  conversation  among  the  ser- 
vants might  be  overheard.  He  reflected  that  in  some 
things  Margaret  was  quick  to  think,  quick  to  link  cause 
with  event.  Still,  he  did  not  fear.  He  must  take 
precautions,  and  he  must  guard  against  future  con- 
tingencies. 

He  gave  the  Baroness  many  minute  instructions  that 
night — instructions  which  that  proud  dame  hstened  to 
rather  impatiently.  She  had  ceased  to  be  angry  at  what 
she  called  her  son's  madness,  partly  because  she  did  not 
believe  it  could  end  seriously,  and  partly  because  each 
day  her  liking  for  Margaret  increased.  She  could  not  help 
reflecting  that,  in  spite  of  her  affliction,  the  girl  was  very 
winning  and  very  lovable.  The  very  cliildlikeness  of 
her  nature  added  to  her  interest,  and  even  although  she 
was  EngUsh,  the  thought  that  she  bore  a proud  name 
and  was  associated  with  great  wealth  was  not  without  its 
effect. 

I want  her  to  be  more  strictly  guarded  than  ever, 
mother,"  said  Heinrich.  That  is,  she  must  speak  to 
no  one  but  you  and  Fraulein  Schmidt.  She  must  see  no 
newspapers,  either." 

Why  ? " asked  the  Baroness. 

Surely  you  need  not  ask!"  and  his  voice  was  im- 
patient as  he  spoke.  " Every  German  newspaper  is  full 
of  our  hatred  for  England.  Only  to-day  I see  that  some 
one  has  written  another  ' Song  of  Hate.'  Even  our  httle 
Witienburg  Journal  tells  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  the 
English  when  we  have  conquered  them." 

"Well,  and  what  of  that  } " asked  his  mother.  "Are 
we  not  going  to  do  all  that  the  papers  say,  and  more  ? 
Are  we  not  going  to  make  England  a vassal  state,  and  put 
the  people  in  their  proper  places  ? Are  we  not  going  to 
crush  them — punish  them — make  them  serve  us  as  the 
Israelites  served  the  Egyptians  ? " 

"Yes,  yes,"  was  his  reply;  "but  she  must  know 
nothing  about  it  yet.  When  the  right  time  comes  she 
may  know  everything — must  know  everything.  Every 
day  she  is  becoming  more  and  more  German.  By  the 
time  the  war  is  over  she  will  become  altogether  so,  and 
then  I shall  not  care.  No  one  knows  who  she  is.  Is  not 
that  so  ? " 
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No/’  replied  the  mother,  and  her  voice  became  angry 
as  she  spoke.  ‘‘  I dare  not  tell  any  of  our  friends  that 
we  have  an  English  girl  staying  here.  It  would  not  have 
mattered  months  ago,  but  now  it  is  different.  The  people 
would  insist  that  she  is  some  paid  spy,  and  that  we  are 
unfaithful  to  the  country  in  harbouring  her.  No,  no, 
you  need  not  fear  that  I shall  tell  the  world  anything  about 
her.  As  for  Fraulein  Schmidt,  you  know  her  of  old. 
Fraulein  is  as  jealous  for  the  pride  of  the  family  as  we  are, 
and  she  would  rather  bite  her  tongue  out  than  let  any 
one  know  that  an  English  woman  is  in  our  house,  and 
that  my  son  has  lost  his  head  about  her.” 

''You  must  be  careful  about  the  servants,  too,”  went 
on  Heinrich.  '*  Even  although  they  know  nothing,  they 
may  have  suspicions.  If  they  had,  the  truth  would  leak 
out,  and  then  even  this  old  castle  would  not  be  a safe 
stronghold  for  her.” 

" Are  you  not  cured  of  your  madness  yet,  Heinrich  ? ” 

"No,  and  never  shall  be,”  and  then  he  told  his  mother 
something  of  what  had  been  said  between  them  that 
day.  # 

Even  in  spite  of  her  prejudices,  his  mother  was  influenced 
by  what  Margaret  had  said.  She  dearly  loved  her  son 
and  longed  for  his  happiness.  She  hated  the  EngUsh  with 
a deadly  hatred,  but  Margaret  did  not  seem  like  an  English- 
woman. The  terrible  events  which  had  destroyed  her 
past  helped  her  to  become  German,  and  that  fact  lessened 
the  bitterness  caused  by  her  son’s  madness. 

She  was  present  when,  on  the  following  morning,  Hein- 
rich parted  from  Margaret.  She  had  insisted  on  being 
present  because  she  wanted  to  understand  the  state  of 
the  girl’s  mind,  and,  even  in  spite  of  herself,  Margaret’s 
childlike  words  and  her  winsomeness  softened  the  proud 
woman’s  heart. 

" I shall  pray  for  you  constantly,”  said  Margaret  to 
Heinrich,  " pray  that  you  may  be  kept  from  harm.  Pray, 
too,  that  you  may  become  famous  as  a soldier,  and  come 
back  covered  with  honours.  Then  when  the  war  is  over 
you  will  find  my  father,  won’t  you  ? ” 

" I will  do  aU  that  is  in  my  power,”  was  the  young 
man’s  reply. 

Perhaps,  if  his  mother  had  not  been  present,  he  would 
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have  heaped  caresses  upon  her,  and  have  parted  with 
her  as  a lover  might  part  from  his  lass ; in  aU  probability, 
too,  Margaret  would  have  accepted  those  caresses  even  as 
a cliild  might  accept  caresses  from  a brother.  But  he  only 
took  her  hand  in  his  and  stooped  and  kissed  it. 

''  You  will  remember  your  promise  ? ''  he  said. 

Yes,''  was  her  reply.  ''  I shall  think  only  of  you,  and 
oh,  I shall  wait  eagerly  for  your  return," 

When  at  length  he  rode  away,  Margaret  stood  at  the 
window  watching  him,  and  was  rather  hurt  that  she  was 
not  allowed  to  come  to  the  door.  In  spite  of  the  kindness 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  her,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
that  she  was  treated  like  a prisoner.  But  no  bitterness 
was  in  her  heart.  Her  thoughts  were  all  of  the  wonder  of 
Heinrich's  love,  and  long  after  he  had  gone  she  sat  looking 
out  of  the  window — seeing  nothing. 

Presently  she  feU  into  a kind  of  trance.  She  felt  that 
she  was  in  the  old  house  in  Germany,  but  something  had 
changed.  She  remembered  the  past  vaguely.  Bim  visions 
rose  before  her  mind,  and  with  them  came  longings  which 
she  could  not  comprehend. 

A servant  came  into  the  room.  This  was  strange,  as 
no  one  but  Fraulein  Schmidt  had  attended  to  her  wants. 

‘'Who  are  you  ? " she  asked. 

“ One  of  the  servants,"  was  the  reply ; “ but  I am 
ordered  to  leave  the  house.  I am  suspected." 

“ Suspected  ? Of  what  ? " 

“ I do  not  know,  but  I have  to  leave.  There  are  some 
things  in  the  next  room  that  belong  to  me  ? " 

“ Can  you  post  a letter  for  me  ? " asked  Margaret. 
The  thought  was  suddenly  born  in  her  bewildered  mind. 

The  girl  looked  around  fearfully.  “Yes,"  she  said; 
“ but  you  must  be  quick." 

Margaret  seized  a pen  and  wrote  hastily,  scarcely  know* 
ing  what  she  was  doing.  ' 

“ There,"  she  said,  scarcely  comprehending  what  she 
had  done,  “ post  that,  will  you  ? " 

“ But  there  is  no  envelope,  no  address,"  replied  the  girl. 

A great  fear  feU  upon  her.  She  felt  she  must  not  address 
the  envelope,  she  knew  not  why. 

“ You  must  write  it,"  she  replied ; “ there,  I will  write 
it  on  this  slip  of  paper." 
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She  scribbled  some  words,  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
she  was  doing,  and  gave  it  to  the  girl 

‘‘  You  must  address  the  envelope,''  she  went  on,  ''  and 
post  it  at  some  place  far  away." 

After  that  she  again  sat  looking  out  of  the  window, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  had  done. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


As  day  followed  day,  and  v/eek  followed  week,  although 
no  event  of  outstanding  interest  took  place,  Margaret’s 
mind  was  slowly  expanding.  The  past  was  still  dead  to 
her,  and  yet  she  could  not  help  realising  that  her  world 
was  becoming  bigger.  She  was  able  to  think  more  clearly 
and  more  connectedly.  The  reading  of  the  books  which 
had  been  left  in  her  room,  while  they  were  all  German, 
and  described  the  glories  of  the  German  people,  made  her 
feel  that  there  was  another  country  dearer  to  her  than 
this.  Even  the  book  containing  the  history  of  the  von 
Hultons,  which  Heinrich  had  especiadly  asked  her  to  read, 
aroused  in  her  hearty  longings  that  were  not  connected 
with  Germany.  Sometimes,  as  if  in  a vision,  she  saw*green 
fields  and  wide- spreading  parks  which  aroused  intense 
longings  in  her  heart.  Even  although  her  memory  was 
blank,  she  knew  that  behind  the  black  curtains  which 
hung  between  her  and  her  past  was  something  which  she 
would  give  almost  anything  to  see.  Her  mind  in  vain 
tried  to  pierce  into  the  inky  past  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  not  unhappy  in  the  old  castle,  all  sorts  of 
questions  haunted  her. 

For  one  thing,  she  did  not  understand  why  she  was 
never  allowed  to  go  out.  She  was  perfectly  well,  and 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  she  could  not  walk  into  the 
old  town  and  see  whatever  might  be  to  see  there.  She 
did  not  altogether  resent  the  close  confinement  of  her  life, 
and  yet  longings  to  throw  off  her  shackles  possessed  her. 
She  was  young,  and  in  spite  of  her  thoughts,  she  was 
sometimes  happy,  but  she  wanted  to  live  a young  girl’s 
life  ; to  laugh  and  be  gay. 

I think  I will  go  for  a walk  to-day,  Fraulein,”  she  said, 
a week  after  Heinrich’s  departure. 
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The  old  woman  shook  her  head.  “ Impossible/'  was 
her  reply. 

Why  is  it  impossible  ? " 

“Orders,"  replied  Fraulein  tersely. 

“ Orders  ! Whose  orders  ? " 

“ Herr  Heinrich’s  and  the  Baroness's." 

“ Did  Herr  Heinrich  say  I was  not  to  go  out  ? Did  the 
Baroness  say  that  ? " 

“ Ask  her  for  yourself  when  she  comes." 

“ I am  a prisoner,  then  ! " 

“ Oh  no,  oh  no  ! Certainly  not  a prisoner." 

“ Then  why  may  I not  go  into  the  town  ? I want  to 
see  the  shops,  to  look  at  the  pretty  things.  1 want  to  hear 
the  people  talk,  too." 

“ It  is  not  possible,"  replied  the  old  woman, 

“ Why  is  it  not  possible  ? " 

It  would  not  be  safe." 

But  why  would  it  not  be  safe  ? " 

“I  will  not  answer  any  more  questions.  If  you  wish  to 
know  these  things,  ask  the  Baroness." 

Margaret  did  not  repeat  the  question  she  had  asked. 
Nevertheless  she  thought  much,  and  her  thoughts  did  not 
increase  her  happiness. 

When  six  weeks  had  passed  by,  she  became  fretful  and 
moody.  The  laughter  with  which  she  had  often  greeted 
the  old  German  woman's  remarks  was  no  longer  heard. 
Rather  she  became  silent,  and  apparently  suspicious.  Her 
awakening  nature  revolted  against  the  dreary  monotony 
of  her  existence,  and  although  she  said  nothing  it  affected 
her  health.  The  lengthening  days  called  to  her  to  be  out 
in  the  open  air,  to  hve  in  the  sunlight,  and  to  watch  the 
first  signs  of  bursting  Ufe ; but  she  could  not  respond  to 
the  call. 

“ She  is  pale  and  peevish,"  remarked  Fraulein  to  her 
mistress  one  day.  “ She  has  eaten  no  breakfast.  She 
will  get  ill  again  if  we  are  not  careful." 

“ 111 ! why  ? " rephed  the  Baroness. 

“ Because  she  thinks  she  is  a prisoner,"  was  the  old 
woman’s  answer.  “ I believe  she  thinks  more  than  we 
imagine,  and  perhaps  her  memory  is  coming  back." 

“ That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  she  must  be  kept 
secluded,”  was  the  Baroness’s  reply  “ If  she  were  to  go 
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into  the  town  she  might  get  talking  with  people,  and  she 
would  quickly  let  them  know  that  she  is  English.  Then 
trouble  would  come.'* 

You  will  need  the  doctor  if  she  doesn’t  get  out," 
was  the  old  woman’s  answer.  A flower  loses  its  colour 
if  it  is  kept  in  the  dark.  Only  fungi  grow  out  of  the  sun. 
I tell  you  she  needs  air,  light,  and  movement." 

The  Baroness  reflected  on  this,  and  her  reflections  made 
her  angry.  ''  I wish  Heinrich  was  not  such  a fool,"  she 
said  to  herself.  ''  Besides,  it  is  not  right  that  he  should 
keep  her  in  ignorance.  She  ought  to  know  that  we  are 
at  war  with  England,  and  that  we  hate  the  English.  No 
good  ever  came  of  hiding  the  truth." 

One  day  two  letters  came  from  Heinrich  : one  for  her 
and  one  for  Margaret.  The  latter  was  very  carefully 
written.  It  reminded  her  of  her  promise,  and  told  her 
that  he,  Heinrich,  never  ceased  thinking  of  her,  and  was 
longing  for  the  day  to  come  when  he  could  come  back 
and  claim  her  as  his  own. 

The  letter  to  his  mother  was  different.  He  bade  that 
lady  look  after  Margaret’s  health,  and  see  that  no  harm 
happened  to  her.  ''  If  her  memory  has  not  returned, 
mother,"  ran  the  letter,  ''  there  seems  no  reason  why  you 
or  Fraulein  should  not  take  her  out.  Of  course,  she  must 
speak  to  no  one,  and  no  one  must  speak  to  her  ; but  there 
is  no  reason  why  pleasant  sights  and  sounds  may  not 
come  to  her." 

That  same  day,  the  Baroness  took  her  out  for  a long 
drive  in  the  country.  The  sun  was  bright  and  clear ; the 
air  was  exhilarating,  and  Margaret’s  spirits  rose.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  resurrection  in  nature  had  also  taken 
place  in  her  heart.  When  they  neared  the  town  after 
their  drive,  they  saw  a long  wooden  structure.  Many 
soldiers  were  there,  evidently  acting  as  sentries. 

What  is  that  ? " asked  Margaret. 

" A place  for  prisoners,"  was  the  reply. 

" What  prisoners  ? Prisoners  of  war  ? French  and 
Belgians,  I suppose  ? " 

" Yes,"  replied  the  Baroness. 

The  girr  looked  within  the  enclosure  which  had  been 
made  and  saw  some  men  in  khaki.  As  she  saw  them  her 
. eyes  flashed,  but  she  asked  no  question.  A little  later 
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they  entered  the  town  by  the  Eastern  Gate,  and  there 
they  saw  a large  tree  enclosed  by  iron  railings.  Near  the 
tree  was  a tablet  on  which  was  some  writing. 

“ Look  ! ''  said  the  Baroness.  It  was  on  the  place 
where  that  tree  stands  that  Luther  burnt  the  Pope's  Bull. 
The  Germans  have  always  fought  for  liberty  ; they  always 
wiU." 

But  Margaret  asked  no  question,  made  no  remark,  and 
her  face  was  set  and  expressionless. 

''  She  remembers  nothing,"  reflected  the  Baroness. 

That  is  why  she  asks  no  questions."  But  she  was  mis- 
taken. Bewildered  thoughts  passed  through  Margaret's 
mind,  and  she  was  afraid.  A few  days  later,  the  Baroness 
so  far  broke  her  iron  rule  that  Fraulein  Schmidt  was 
allowed  to  take  Margaret  for  a walk. 

" You  know  how  to  de?^  with  her,"  said  the  old  dame. 
" See  that  she  speaks  to  n one,  and  if  she  asks  any  ques- 
tions, answer  them  wisely 

At  first  the  walk  was  uneventful.  They  passed  through 
the  little  sleepy  town  and  were  but  httle  noticed.  If 
the  people  thought  of  them  at  all,  it  was  only  that  old 
Fraulein  Schmidt,  who  was  like  a member  of  the  family 
up  at  the  Great  House,  was  accompanying  a visitor. 
No  one  spoke  to  them,  for  Fraulein  was  not  one  to  en- 
courage conversation.  Presently  they  came  to  a forked 
road. 

" We  will  go  this  way,"  said  Fraulein.  ''  It  leads 
straight  to  the  country." 

" I would  rather  go  this  way,"  replied  Margaret,  indicat- 
ing the  other  road. 

" Why  ? " asked  the  old  dame. 

" I would,  that  is  all." 

" Well,  have  your  own  way." 

She  did  not  know  what  was  in  Margaret's  mind ; did 
not  realise  that  the  road  led  to  the  great  wooden  building 
which  had  been  erected  for  prisoners.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices,  and 
they  saw  a number  of  soldiers  marching.  Some  of  them 
wore  the  greyish-blue  German  uniform,  and  all  these  were 
fully  armed.  The  others  wore  khaki  and  were  unarmed. 
Evidently  they  were  marching  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  prison  camp. 
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''  Come  away  ! come  away  ! cried  Fraulein  uncon- 
sciously. 

'‘No.  I want  to  see  them/'  replied  the  girl. 

The  soldiers  drew  up  close  to  where  they  stood,  and 
she  saw  that  the  men  in  khaki  were  prisoners.  Some  had 
their  clothes  torn  and  muddy.  Some  appeared  to  be 
wounded,  but  not  badly.  But  that  they  were  prisoners 
no  one  could  doubt.  A large  crowd  of  Germans  gathered 
near  to  watch  them,  and  they  laughed  and  jeered  as  they 
watched.  Margaret  also  watched  with  set  face  and  flash- 
ing eyes,  although  the  meaning  of  the  scene  was  far  from 
plain  to  her. 

A German  officer  went  to  one  prisoner  and  spoke  to 
him  haughtily,  seemingly  angrily.  The  prisoner  was  a 
young  man  of  apparently  about  twenty- five  years  of  age. 
He  stood  perfectly  still  while  the  officer  spoke. 

“ Why  don’t  you  salute  me,  you  dog  ? ” 

Still  the  young  man  remained  motionless.  The  officer 
lifted  his  whip  and  struck  the  prisoner  on  the  face.  A 
livid  mark  rose  where  the  whip  had  fallen.  The  young 
man  seemed  on  the  point  of  throwing  himself  on  the  Ger- 
man, but  he  was  held  back  by  his  companions. 

“ Don’t  be  an  idiot,”  they  cried. 

As  she  heard  the  words,  Margaret  trembled  like  a leaf. 
Even  although  the  scene  was  not  plain  to  her,  the  words 
spoken  in  English  made  her  wild  with  excitement.  Frau- 
lein Schmidt  dragged  her  away. 

“ How  dare  he  ! how  dare  he  ! ” cried  the  girl.  “ What 
did  he  mean  by  it  ? ” 

“ Serve  him  right,”  cried  the  old  woman,  so  much  carried 
away  by  what  she  had  seen  that  she  forgot  her  discretion. 
“ He  didn’t  salute  the  German  officer,  and  he  was  punished. 
But  come  away  ! come  away  ! ” 

Margaret  did  not  entirely  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
scene,  but  she  knew  that  something  was  wrong.  Mad 
anger  possessed  her.  Those  men  belonged  to  her  own 
country.  Why  were  they  there,  then  ? England  and 
Germany  were  not  at  war.  Heinrich  had  told  her  so. 
Why  then  were  they  there  as  prisoners,  and  why  did  the 
crowd  laugh  and  jeer  ? 

Still  the  old  woman  dragged  her  on,  angry  that  she  had 
seen  and  heard  so  much.  She  was  wondering  what  heif 
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mistress  would  say  when  she  told  her  what  had  taken 
place.  Then,  almost  unconsciously,  they  both  stopped. 
Some  one  in  the  crowd  started  to  sing.  Margaret  could 
not  distinctly  hear  all  the  words,  but  she  heard  enough  to 
know  the  drift  of  the  song,  in  which  presently  all  the 
people  joined.  It  was  the  notorious  ‘‘  Song  of  Hate.” 
Like  one  fascinated,  the  girl  listened  while  the  people 
sang.  The  tune  seemed  to  be  an  old  German  chorale,  and 
was  sung  with  great  gusto.  The  song  declared  that, 
although  the  Germans  were  at  war  with  many  nations, 
there  was  only  one  that  they  hated ; and  that  this  nation 
they  would  hate  for  ever  and  ever,  and  that  this  nation 
was  England.  They  sang  it  while  the  Enghsh  prisoners 
were  listening  ; sang  it  as  if  they  wanted  to  insult  the 
men  who,  in  fighting  for  their  country,  had  been  wounded 
and  imprisoned. 

''  What  does  it  all  mean  ? ” cried  Margaret  excitedly. 
” Who  do  they  hate  with  such  deadly  hatred  ? ” 

It  is  all  a mistake,”  was  the  old  woman’s  reply.  ''  We 
ought  not  to  be  here.  Come,  let  us  get  back.” 

“ But  they  said  they  hated  England,”  cried  Margaret. 
” Why  should  they  hate  England  ? ” 

“ Hush  ! hush  ! be  quiet,  I tell  you.” 

But  I am  English,”  cried  the  girl. 

''  Then  don’t  say  so  1 The  people  would  tear  you  to 
pieces  if  they  knew ! ” 

Margaret  did  not  speak  again  during  their  journey  back 
to  the  castle.  She  did  not  understand  what  she  had  seen 
and  heard.  Nevertheless,  it  made  her  very  angry.  She 
felt  that  somehow  she  was  akin  to  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  brought  to  that  old  German  town.  She  wanted  to 
go  to  them  and  speak  to  them.  They  were  her  own  people. 
The  dark  curtains  still  hung  before  the  eyes  of  her  memory, 
but  she  felt  a great  sympathy  with  them,  and  she  wanted 
to  know  why  they  were  there.  But  she  asked  no  question. 
She  felt  she  had  better  not.  Almost  instinctively  she 
became  reticent.  She  knew,  for  some  reason  which  she 
could  not  comprehend,  that  truth  was  being  kept  from 
her.  Her  newly- awakened  mind  was  full  of  suspicions, 
and  these  suspicions  made  her  cautious.  She  wanted  to 
be  alone.  She  v/anted  to  think. 

She  did  not  in  any  way  connect  Heinrich  with  what 
12 
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she  had  seen  and  heard.  He  was  apart  from  it  all,  and 
she  had  no  feehng  towards  him  save  kindness  and  affection. 
She  trusted  him  imphcitly.  She  had  promised  to  think 
only  of  him  ; promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  yet  her  mind 
was  filled  with  maddening  thoughts  by  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard. 

During  the  next  few  days,  while  she  was  allowed  to 
walk  with  Fraulein  Schmidt  in  the  grounds,  she  did  not 
go  outside  the  castle  gates.  She  knew  that  this  was 
because  of  the  orders  which  had  been  given,  but  she  asked 
no  questions.  She  instinctively  felt  that  to  be  silent  was 
to  be  wise.  Nevertheless,  she  thought  much.  The  scene 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town  near  the  prison  camp  was 
indehbly  engraved  on  her  memory.  More  than  once  she 
had  risen  with  a startled  cry  during  the  night,  as  the 
picture  of  the  young  Englishman’s  face  which  had  been 
struck  by  the  German  officer’s  whip,  rose  before  her  mind’s 
eye.  She  knew  he  was  Enghsh,  and  knew  what  the 
presence  of  all  those  men  in  khaki  meant,  even  although 
she  had  not  fully  grasped  the  situation.  In  some  way  or 
another,  England  and  Germany  were  estranged.  Hence 
these  Enghsh  prisoners  in  a German  town. 

But  she  must  say  nothing.  Of  that  she  was  convinced ; 
and  while  she  could  not  fully  explain  her  determination 
to  be  silent,  she  instinctively  obeyed  the  command  which 
she  intuitively  heard. 

More  than  once  the  Baroness  had  hinted  at  what  she 
had  seen  near  the  prison  camp,  but  she  gave  no  suggestion 
of  the  impression  it  had  made.  Meanwhile,  she  heard 
nothing.  No  hint  of  the  doings  in  the  world  outside  came 
to  her  ears,  neither  did  there  seem  to  be  any  means  whereby 
she  could  add  to  her  slender  knowledge. 

One  day,  however,  about  a week  after  she  had  seen  the 
Enghsh  soldiers,  truth  came  to  her  almost  without  effort 
on  her  own  part.  Each  morning  a fire  had  been  ht  in  the 
sitting-room  allotted  to  her,  so  that  it  might  always  be 
warm  when  she  had  left  her  bedroom.  As  the  weather 
had  become  much  finer,  and  the  servants  had  discontinued 
the  use  of  fires  throughout  the  house,  they  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  Margaret’s  room  was  to  be  left  just  as 
the  others  were.  The  maid  who  had  attended  her  had 
placed  fuel  in  the  stove  as  usual,  but  had  put  no  match  to 
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it.  Margaret  had,  of  course,  noted  this ; but  had  not  at 
first  seen  what  it  might  mean  to  her.  Then,  when,  after 
lunch,  the  old  woman  had  gone  for  her  usual  siesta,  she 
saw  a newspaper  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  stove.  Quick 
as  lightning  she  pulled  it  out  and  began  to  read  eagerly. 
It  was  a week-old  copy  of  one  of  the  most  extreme  German 
papers,  and  contained  an  article  entitled  ‘‘  Why  we  hate 
England.’' 

Eagerly  the  girl  read,  at  first  understanding  but  little. 
On  re-reading,  she  realised  what  the  writer  meant.  The 
paper  was  torn  through  in  the  middle,  and,  as  a consequence, 
she  could  only  read  a part  of  the  fervid  journalist’s  out- 
pourings, but  she  saw  enough  to  explain  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard  near  the  Eastern  Gate  of  the  old  town. 

England  and  Germany  were  at  war,  and  Germany  hated 
England  with  a kind  of  mad  frenzy. 

The  fact  awoke  no  memories  of  the  past,  but  she  had  a 
feeling  that  what  had  happened  before  the  great  darkness 
had  come  to  her  was  connected  with  this  war.  She  knew 
now  why  she  was  practically  a prisoner,  and  why  all  know- 
ledge of  outside  happenings  was  kept  from  her. 

Vainly  she  tried  to  think  and  remember.  The  black 
curtains  of  the  past  still  hung  before  her  mind.  The  past 
was  still  unknown,  but  the  present  was  before  her  with 
terrible  vividness. 

She  did  not  feel  angry  with  Heinrich  von  Hulton  for 
having  hidden  the  fact  from  her.  She  knew  that  it  was 
because  of  his  kindness  to  her  that  he  had  been  silent. 
Rather  his  great  kindness  and  goodness  to  her,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  Germans  hated  the  English  so  intensely, 
made  her  feel  even  more  grateful  towards  him.  And  yet 
her  state  of  mind  was  almost  pitiable. 

''  Oh ! if  I could  only  remember,”  she  cried  again  and 
again.  ‘‘  If  I could  only  see  what  lies  behind  the  black- 
ness, but  I cannot,  and  I am  afraid,  too.  How  will  it  all 
end  ? ” 

Eagerly  she  read  the  part  of  the  newspaper  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  stove,  from  end  to  end,  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  every  salient  feature  was  fixed  upon  her  mind. 
Then  she  carefully  arranged  the  paper  as  she  had  found 
it.  She  did  this  instinctively.  She  felt  sure  that  her 
ture  policy  was  to  let  no  one  know  of  what  she  had  learned. 
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As  day  followed  day,  the  fact  that  she  was  prs-ctically 
a prisoner  became  more  evident  to  her.  She  noticed,  too, 
that  the  Baroness  when  she  visited  her  room  seemed  to 
regard  her  with  a kind  of  aversion,  while  Fraulein  Schmidt, 
when  she  spoke  to  her,  seemed  to  be  angry. 

Margaret  was  not  long  in  finding  reasons  for  this.  She 
believed  that  the  Germans  were  hearing  bad  news,  that 
they  were  suffering  reverses  from  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  were  angry  in  consequence.  But  of  her  thoughts  she 
said  nothing.  She  felt  sure  that  her  safety  lay  in 
silence. 

Thus  the  time  passed  away  until  a flutter  of  excitement 
was  felt  throughout  the  house,  and  she  was  not  long  in 
learning  the  reason.  The  Baroness  informed  her  that  two 
events  of  importance  had  happened.  The  first  was  that 
Heinrich  was  promoted  to  a Major,  and  the  other  was 
that  he  had  come  home  for  a short  visit  on  account  of 
duties  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere. 

‘‘  When  is  he  coming  ? ” she  asked. 

‘‘  To-night  or  to-morrow  morning,"'  replied  the  Baroness. 
‘‘  Ah ! Heinrich  will  be  Colonel  soon.  Promotions  are 
speedy  in  these  days.” 

How  is  the  war  progressing  ? ” asked  the  girl.  ” Will 
it  soon  be  over,  and  will  the  Germans  win  ? ” 

Oh,  it  is  progressing,”  cried  the  dame.  ‘‘  I do  not  know 
how  soon  it  will  be  over  ; but,  of  course,  the  Germans  will 
win.  How  could  any  one  think  otherwise  ? Of  course, 
there  must  be  setbacks.  There  always  are  in  a great  war. 
Ah  ! there  is  the  boy  bringing  the  newspaper.” 

She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke,  and  soon  after  returned 
with  an  excited  look  on  her  face. 

“ A great  victory,”  she  cried.  ” A great  victory.  We 

shall  soon  have  the ” and  then  she  stopped.  She  was 

going  to  say  we  shall  soon  have  the  English  at  our  mercy 
now,”  but,  realising  to  whom  she  was  speaking,  desisted. 
Margaret  longed  to  ask  further  questions,  but  dared  not 
do  so.  Again  out  of  the  depths  of  her  own  being  came 
the  command  to  be  silent. 

That  night  as  she  sat  in  her  room  she  heard  the  hurried 
sound  of  wheels  on  the  drive  outside  the  house,  and  a 
little  later  her  heart  thrilled  at  hearing  Heinrich  von 
Hulton’s  voice.  She  felt  that  somehow  she  was  on  the 
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eve  of  great  events,  that  the  thing  she  desired  to  know 
would  soon  be  made  known  to  her,  and  when  a few  seconds 
later  she  heard  a knock  at  her  door,  and  Heinrich  asking 
for  permission  to  enter,  she  determined  she  would  ask  the 
question  which  she  was  afraid  to  put  to  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Heinrich  von  Hulton  entered  the  room  almost  pre- 
cipitately. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  very 
deeply  in  love  with  the  young  Enghsh  girl.  He  had  himself 
offered  to  undertake  the  work  at  Berlin  in  order  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  her.  He  had  hurriedly  done 
what  was  required  of  him  in  the  German  capital,  and  then, 
catching  the  last  train  to  Wittenburg,  had  rushed  with 
all  speed  to  Margaret. 

I never  expected  such  good  fortune,”  he  cried  as  he 
entered.  It  was  only  two  days  ago  that  I heard  of  the 
possibility  of  coming  home,  but  I eagerly  grasped  my 
chance — you  know  why.” 

“ And  you  are  quite  well  ? ” she  asked. 

“ I have  all  that  I desire  now,”  was  his  reply. 

‘‘  And — and,  have  you  been  in  the  fighting  Une  again  ? ” 
Her  voice  was  tremulous  as  she  spoke.  She  was  eager 
to  ask  him  questions,  yet  anxious  not  to  say  anything  that 
might  be  fooHsh. 

” No,”  he  replied.  As  my  mother  told  you,  I have 
received  promotion  since  I was  here,  and  my  duties  are 
different.  I have  been  some  distance  away  from  the 
actual  scenes  of  battle.  Ah  1 but  I am  glad  to  be  back 
again.  You  do  not  know  how  I have  longed  for  this  hour. 

And  you — you,  Margaret ? ” 

” I have  been  quite  well,”  she  replied. 

” But  you  look  pale.  Has  there  been  anything  to 
worry  you  ? Are  you  better  ? That  is — is  your  me- 
mory  ? ” 

''No,”  she  interrupted.  " I remember  notliing,  nothing 
at  all.  Oh  ! if  I only  could  ! ” 

He  seemed  relieved  by  her  reply.  In  spite  of  his  glad- 
ness at  seeing  her,  he,  too,  was  almost  afraia.  Nothing 
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had  been  told  him  concerning  Margaret's  visit  to  the 
prison  camp,  yet  doubts  had  constantly  haunted  him.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  she  could  live  at  the  castle  and 
not  know  the  truth. 

“ And  are  you  glad  to  see  me  ? " he  asked. 

He  was  holding  her  hands  as  he  spoke  and  looking 
straight  into  her  eyes. 

Very  glad,"  was  her  reply.  ‘‘  I have  been  constantly 
thinking  about  you,  and  hoping  and  praying  that  no  harm 
might  befall  you." 

" And  you  have  got  my  letters  ? " 

‘‘Yes,"  she  replied,  “ aU  of  them.  I read  them  so  often 
that  I know  them  by  heart," 

Heinrich  von  Hulton  laughed  gaily.  This  home-coming 
was  indeed  joyful. 

“ And  you  are  happy  ? " he  queried  ; " that  is,  as 
happy  as  you  can  be  under  the  circumstances  ? " 

To  this  she  did  not  reply.  She  was  thinking  how  she 
might  ask  the  questions  which  surged  in  her  mind. 

" No,"  she  replied.  ‘‘  I have  not  been  altogether 
happy.  How  could  I be  ? " 

" Why  ? " he  asked. 

“ Because  my  country  and  yours  are  at  war  with  each 
other,"  was  her  reply.  “ Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  ? Do 
you  not  trust  me  ? " 

Her  questions  came  so  suddenly  that  for  a moment  they 
almost  staggered  him. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? " he  asked  weakly. 

‘‘  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  Germany  was  at  war 
with  England  ? " she  repeated. 

He  hung  his  head  in  silence  for  a few  seconds,  then  he 
replied 

“ Surely  you  can  guess  the  reason ; but  how  did  you 
find  out  ? " 

" I was  riding  through  the  town  one  day  with  your 
mother,"  was  her  reply,’ “ and  I saw  some  solders  wearing 
the  English  uniform.  They  were  prisoners,  so  it  was 
impossible  for  me  not  to  know.  Were  you  afraid  to  teU 
me  ? " 

“ I thought  it  better  not  to,"  he  repHed.  ‘‘  I see  I was 
wrong  now,  but  you  see — that  is,  I am  sure  you  can  under- 
stand my  feelings.  I did  not  wish  you  to  know  anything 
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that  would  give  you  pain,  or  that  might  in  any  way  make 
you  feel  angry  towards  me/' 

“ Why  should  I be  angry  towards  you  ? Have  you  not 
saved  my  life  ? Have  you  not  given  me  a home  ? Have 
you  not " and  then  she  smiled  into  his  face. 

Heinrich  von  Hulton  laughed  gaily.  The  thing  he  so 
much  feared  did  not  matter  at  ^1.  Evidently  this  girl 
did  not  feel  about  her  country  as  he  felt  towards  his. 
And  yet  he  was  not  sure.  He  asked  himself  how  he 
would  feel  under  similar  circumstances  if  he  were  an 
Englishman.  Would  he  not  hate  the  Germans  ? Still, 
he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  look  she  gave  him. 

I am  so  glad,"  he  said.  ''  Of  course,  I am  a German, 
and  I love  my  country  as  I love  my  own  life.  I am  a sol- 
dier, too,  and  under  any  circumstances  when  my  country 
declares  war  I must  fight  for  her.  And  you,  Margaret, 
you — you  do  not  hate  the  Germans  either,  do  you  ? " 

Margaret  was  silent  for  a few  seconds,  as  if  trying  to 
choose  the  right  words.  Then  she  said  quietly ; 

How  could  I hate  Germany  when  you  have  made  me 
a German  ? " 

'‘Oh  yes;  that  is  good,"  he  replied,  with  a laugh.  "I 
have  made  you  a German — that  is,  I am  making  you  one. 
You  know  of  nothing  but  Germany.  You  have  German 
feelings,  German  instincts,  and  of  course,  Germany  is  right 
in  this  war." 

" Tell  me  about  it,"  she  said. 

" I am  afraid  it  would  take  too  long,"  was  his  reply. 
“ Besides,  there  is  so  much  to  remember.  The  present  is 
always  linked  to  the  past,  and  it  is  in  the  past  that  the 
roots  of  this  war  are  to  be  found.  At  present,  Germany 
and  Austria  are  practically  at  war  with  the  world." 

" How  can  that  be  ? " 

" In  this  way,"  he  replied.  " Some  paid  assassins  of  the 
Servian  Government  murdered  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria. 
You  remember  nothing  of  this  ? " 

She  shook  her  head.  " I remember  nothing,"  was  her 
answer. 

“ Ah  ! well,  they  did ; and  Austria  demanded  certain 
things  of  Servia  for  the  future." 

" What  things  ? " and  again  her  mind  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  pierce  the  past. 
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“ Oh  ! only  an  assurance  of  her  good  behaviour.  Upon 
this,  Russia  interfered,  and  began  to  mobilise  her  troops 
on  the  Austrian  and  German  frontiers.  They  did  this 
because  Germany  and  Austria  are  one  in  sympathy — one  in 
purpose.  Of  course  we  could  not  stand  this.  We  could 
not  have  our  liberties  and  our  homes  threatened  by  Rus- 
sian forces — for  that  was  what  it  meant.  So  our  Emperor 
sent  word  to  the  Russian  Government  that  they  must 
withdraw  their  forces,  or  we  would  declare  war.  Of 
course,  we  knew  what  it  meant.’* 

What  did  it  mean  ? ” 

‘‘  We  knew  that  if  we  declared  war  on  Russia,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  have  to  declare  war  on  France 
also,  for  France  is  allied  to  Russia.  But  we  were  not 
afraid.  Forty  years  ago  we  crushed  France  in  a few 
weeks,  and  we  knew  we  could  do  it  again.” 

‘‘  And  was  war  declared  ? ” asked  the  girl.  Again  she 
seemed  trying  to  recall  misty  memories. 

Yes,”  he  replied  ; ‘‘  war  was  declared.” 

‘‘  And  so,”  and  her  voice  was  quick  and  decisive,  “ Aus- 
tria and  Germany  declared  war  against  Russia  on  the 
east  and  France  on  the  west.” 

That  is  so,”  he  replied. 

‘‘  But  what  had  England  to  do  with  it  ? How  did 
England  come  in  ? ” 

” Ah  1 that  was  the  trouble.  England  has  for  years 
been  jealous  of  us.  England  has  so  long  ruled  the  seas 
that  she  resented  any  advancement  on  our  part.  You 
see,  if  we  conquered  France,  as  we  should  surely  have  done, 
we  should  have  demanded  War  Indemnities,  Territory, 
Seaboard  Rights  on  the  northern  coast  of  France,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  This,  England  did  not  want,  and  so 
although  England  pretended  to  be  friendly  with  us,  she 
was  plotting  all  the  time  for  war.  If  England  had  not 
given  her  support  to  France  and  Russia,  they  would  never 
have  gone  to  war  with  us.  They  would  not  have  dared. 
They  knew  our  strength.  Besides,  they  were  unprepared, 
and  they  knew  we  were  prepared  to  the  last  button  and 
the  last  shoe-lace.” 

‘‘  And  that  was  all  ? ” she  asked. 

” That  is  the  story,”  was  his  reply.  “ England  sent  us 
a most  insulting  ultimatum,  and  said  that  if  we  did  not 
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accede  to  her  demands,  she  would  declare  war.  Of  course, 
Germany  could  not  be  told  by  England  what  she  should 
do  and  what  she  should  not  do.^’ 

''  And  has  England  made  any  difference  to  the  war  ? 
asked  the  girl. 

Difference  ! ’’  cried  von  Hulton  angrily.  “ Differ- 
ence ! She  has  made  all  the  difference.  But  for  her  there 
would  have  been  no  war ; or  even  if  there  had  been,  it 
would  have  been  over  long  since.  But  England  is  to 
blame  for  everything.  She  checked  our  armies  in  France. 
She  gave  staying  power  and  strength  to  the  French  Army, 
and  more  than  that  her  great  Navy  has  made  our  Navy 
almost  useless.  That  is  why  England  is  our  great  enemv- 
She  is  determined  to  crush  us.'’ 

And  that  is  why  the  Germans  hate  the  English  so  ? " 
she  asked  quickly. 

‘‘  How  do  you  know  we  hate  them  ? " 

I saw  a scrap  of  an  old  newspaper,"  was  her  reply. 

‘‘  Oh ! believe  me,  Margaret,"  and  Heinrich  spoke 
eagerly,  " I am  sorry  for  this.  I did  not  mean  you  to 
know  so  soon ; but  all  this  makes  no  difference,  does  it  ? 
Although  you  are  English,  I love  you — love  you.  But 
then,"  he  added,  you  are  not  English.  You  know 
nothing  of  England,  remember  nothing  of  it,  do  vou  ? " 

Shel  shook  her  head. 

“ And  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  are  you  ? That  is, 
you  are  German  in  sympathy.  You  hope  we  shall  win, 
don't  you  ? " 

Again  she  hesitated  a few  seconds  before  replying. 

Of  course  I hope  you  will  win,"  was  her  reply,  and 
then  with  a laugh  she  added,  and  how  can  I be  angry  with 
you,  or  have  wrong  feelings  towards  you  when,  as  you 
say,  I am  German  ? " 

‘‘  That  is  good ; that  is  good,"  he  laughed.  ‘‘Now  1 
can  sleep  in  peace.  I will  tell  my  mother  what  you  have 
said,  and  in  the  future  nothing  shall  be  hidden  from  you." 

“ And  you  were  afraid  I was  English  at  heart,  even 
although  I had  altogether  forgotten  the  past  ? " she 
queried. 

" Ah  1 mein  Gott,  mein  Gott ! I was  I You  don't  know 
how  I love  you,  Margaret.  Can  you  not  think  how  great 
is  my  love,  when  it  has  made  me,  a German,  love  one  of 
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English  birth  ? It  made  me  oppose  the  wishes  of  my 
father  and  my  mother.  To  them  it  seemed  like  being  an 
enemy  to  my  own  country ; but  I braved  everything, 
risked  everything.  Besides,  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I 
knew  that  when  you  knew  all  the  truth  you  would  love 
only  Germany.  What  I was  afraid  of  was,  that  in  spite 
of  everything  you  might  have  English  feelings,  and  that, 
knowing  only  a part  of  the  truth,  you  might  feel  bitterly 
towards  me.*' 

Again  she  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a smile. 

‘‘  That  is  good  ; that  is  good,"  and  he  laughed  gleefully. 
“ Now  I can  tell  you  everything,"  he  went  on.  " Now 
you  know  why  newspapers  w^ere  kept  from  you  ; why  you 
did  not  learn  to  know  people.  I was  afraid.  You  under- 
stand, don't  you  ? " 

" Yes,"  she  replied  quietly.  " I understand.  And  you 
will  treat  me  like  one  of  your  owu  people,  won't  you?  " 

" Scarcely  that,"  was  his  reply. 

" Why  ? " 

" Because  my  people  naturally  hate  the  English,  and 
because  they  would  be  angry  with  you,  and  with  us. 
You  see,  we  cannot  tell  the  world  all  the  truth  yet.  By 
and  by  the  war  will  be  over,  hatred  will  die  down ; and 
.then  all  the  truth  will  be  known." 

" Then  shall  I still  be  kept  here  as  though  I were  a 
prisoner  ? Shall  I not  be  able  to  walk  out  alone  ? " 

Heinrich  was  silent. 

" At  present  I don't  think  it  would  be  best,"  was  his 
reply.  " I am  thinking  only  of  you  in  all  this,  Margaret ; 
but  see,  in  order  for  you  to  become  a German,  really,  I 
am  afraid  you  would  have  to  be  naturalised.  You  would 
have  to  take  the  German  oath  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
That  at  present  might  be  difficult,  because  the  feeling  is 
naturally  very  strong  against  England." 

" But  surely  that  need  not  hinder  me  from  going  into 
the  town,"  was  her  reply ; " surely  no  one  ne^  know  I 
am  English.  Am  I not  German  in  sympathy  ? Have  I 
not  promised  you,  oh,  so  much  ? " and  again  she  looked 
up  laughingly  into  his  face.  " Besides,  more  than  once 
you  have  told  me  I speak  German  almost  like  a German, 
that  I speak  more  like  a native  of  Berlin  than  do  many  of 
the  people  from  the  southern  parts  of  your  country." 
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" Yes,  that  is  so,  that  is  so,''  he  replied ; and  really 
I see  no  difl&culty  about  your  going  into  the  town  with 
my  mother  or  with  myself.  But  why  do  you  wish  to 
go?" 

She  was  silent  a few  seconds  before  replying,  and  there 
was  a look  in  her  face  which  suggested  pain.  Again  she 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  pierce  the  past,  trying  to  under- 
stand the  phantom-like  visions  of  her  mind.  Into  her 
eyes  came  the  old  half-vacant  look.  She  was  like  one 
walking  along  a dangerous  path  on  a dark  night,  and  who 
was  uncertain  what  the  next  step  might  mean. 

I hardly  know  how  to  explain  it,"  was  her  reply ; 
" but  I am  young,  and  youth  loves  freedom.  I don't  know 
why  it  was,  but  when  I drove  with  your  mother  through 
the  one  long  street  in  the  town,  and  saw  the  shops,  I 
wanted  to  see  what  they  contained.  I had  a sort  of  foolish 
craving  to  buy  some  finery  which  I saw.  I know  it  was 
wrong  of  me,  because  I have  no  money.  I have  nothing." 

" No,  no,  no,"  he  interposed  quickly.  " You  must  not 
say  that.  You  have  everything  that  I have.  What  is 
mine  is  yours.  If  you  need  money,  you  shall  have  it.  If 
you  want  to  buy  anything,  you  shall  buy  it.  Have  you 
not  promised  to  be  my  wife  ? Here,  let  me  give  you 
some  money  now,  and  then  I will  tell  my  mother  to  take 
you  shopping  and  you  can  buy  what  you  want.  Yes,"  he 
spoke  excitedly  now.  " There  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  take  you  to  Berlin.  We  are  only  a short 
distance  away,"  and  he  took  a roll  of  notes  from  his 
pocket  as  he  spoke. 

At  first  she  felt  like  putting  out  her  hand  to  take  the 
money,  and  then  recoiled,  as  if  she  were  going  to  do  some 
wrong. 

" No,  no,"  she  replied  ; " I could  not  take  your  money 
—yet." 

" Not  yet,  not  yet,"  and  he  laughed  gaily  ; " but  when 
the  war  is  over — when  you  are  my  wife  ? That  is  what 
you  mean,  is  it  not  ? " 

How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  home  ? " she  asked. 

“ Only  two  days,  I am  afraid.  See,  how  do  you  like 
ray  new  uniform  ? " 

“ It  is  perfectly  splendid,"  she  replied. 

“ I got  it  in  Berhn,"  he  said,  with  a laugh ; “ and  I shall 
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leave  many  of  my  old  clothes  behind.  There’s  not  much 
difference  between  the  uniform  of  a Major  and  that  of  a 
Captain,  but  I thought  I would  get  new  in  honour  of  my 
promotion.  You  are  pleased,  are  you  not  ? ” 

How  could  I help  being  pleased  ? Your  mother  said 
you  would  be  Colonel  soon,  and  after  that  you  will,  of 
course,  be  a General.” 

Who  knows — ^who  knows  ? ” He  laughed,  and  it  was 
evident  that  her  words  pleased  him. 

‘‘  And  will  you  be  busy  all  the  time  you  are  home  ? ” 
she  asked. 

I shall  have  much  to  do  during  the  days,”  was  his 
reply.  “ To-morrow  I have  to  go  to  the  prison  camp 
here.  I have  to  inquire  into  its  condition  and  make  my 
report.  Then  on  the  following  day  I have  to  go  to  Berlin, 
and  after  that  I return  to  my  regiment  again.  But  don’t 
fear,  Margaret.  All  my  evenings  I will  spend  with 
you.” 

And  will  your  mother  not  object  to  this  ? ” 

” I love  my  mother,”  was  his  reply.  ” But  I am  the 
only  son  and  heir  to  the  von  Hultons’  titles  and  estates, 
therefore  my  mother  will  not  oppose  me.” 

He  said  this  vainly,  as  though  he  were  trying  to  impress 
his  grandeur  upon  Margaret.  He  wanted  her  to  realise 
that  he,  Heinrich  von  Hulton,  was  no  nameless  clown,  but 
heir  to  a great  name,  and  was  entrusted  to  undertake 
important  duties  for  his  nation. 

” Oh,  Margaret,”  he  went  on,  ” you  don’t  know  what 
joy  this  conversation  has  given  me,  and  how  it  has  light- 
ened my  heart.  I really  feel  now  what  before  I only 
tried  to  believe.  You  are  really  German.  But  for  your 
suffering  I could  almost  bless  the  night  when  your  past 
was  blotted  out.  Ah  1 but  are  you  certain  that  if  your 
memory  comes  to  you,  and  all  your  past  became  knov/n 
to  you,  you  will  not  change  towards  me  ? ” 

” How  can  I ? ” she  asked.  ” Can  the  heart  change 
because  of  a difference  in  the  mind  ? ” 

” That  is  good,  that  is  good,”  he  cried  joyously.  No, 
the  heart  overleaps  the  boundaries  of  the  mind.  Did  I 
not  love  you,  knowing  you  were  English  ? and  you  love 
me,  knowing  I am  German.  Besides,  you  have  forgotten 
you  are  English.  It  is  good — it  is  good.  And  my  mother 
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will  be  pleased  too,  for  I will  tell  her  everything,  and  when 
she  knows,  it  will  be  the  dawn  of  a new  day/' 

When  a little  later  Heinrich  left  her,  Margaret  sat  a long 
time  trjdng  to  think.  She  seemed  like  one  trying  to 
analyse  her  own  feelings  and  wondering  whether  what  she 
had  been  saying  was  whUt  she  really  felt.  She  had  been 
acting  on  impulse,  and  yet  seemed  to  be  doubtful  as  to 
what  had  prompted  those  impulses.  Presently,  when  she 
went  to  bed,  she  lay  hours  awake.  Oh  I if  she  could  only 
remember ! if  the  past  would  only  become  clear  I If 
she  could  but  know  who  she^was,  and  what  she  did  before 
the  dread  night  which  robbed  her  of  her  memory  1 But 
she  could  not.  Now  and  again  she  tried  to  grasp  the 
fleeting  visions  which  passed  Hke  dim  spectres  before  her 
mind,  but  all  in  vain.  She  knew  there  was  a past, 
and  that  was  all.  She  could  not  understand  the  fancies 
which  possessed  her,  could  not  realise  why  she  determined 
upon  the  mad  things  that  came  into  her  brain.  If  she 
could  only  explain  why  she  seemed  to  be  hving  a dual 
life,  and  why  one  part  of  her  heart  prompted  one  thing 
and  another  another  ! but  she  could  not.  She  only  knew 
it  was  so.  She  was  acting  blindly,  thinking  blindly,  and 
had  been  speaking  bhndly,  and  all  the  time  she  had  felt 
compelled  to  do  and  to  say  the  things  she  had  done  and 
said.  She  was  like  a mesmeric  patient,  partly  under  the 
influence  of  a skilful  operator  who  even  while  she  obeyed 
the  will  of  the  mesmerist  determined  on  other  things. 

The  following  morning  the  Baroness  came  into  her 
room  with  a smile  on  her  face.  Evidently  her  son's  tidings 
had  removed  much  of  her  prejudice  against  the  English 
girl.  Margaret's  complete  and  absolute  capitulp.tion  to 
German  desires  and  German  sympathies  had  won  the 
dame's  heart.  It  was  as  it  should  be.  She  still  resented 
her  son,  her  only  son,  falling  in  love  with  a daughter  of 
a hated  race — still  felt  scornful  that  Heinrich  seemed  to  be 
the  willing  slave  of  a child  without  memory,  without 
knowledge  of  the  past ; yet  the  fact  that  this  English  girl 
had  only  German  sympathies  and  desires  appealed  to  her 
vanity.  She  was  therefore  in  great  good-humour,  and 
unbent  more  than  was  her  wont ; so  that  when  presently 
Margaret  suggested  that  she  would  like  to  accompany 
Heinrich  and  the  Baroness  on  their  visit  to  the  prison  camp 
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she  made  no  demur.  No  one  in  the  town  had  any  sus- 
picion that  Margaret  was  not  a German.  Hence,  although 
she  did  not  altogether  like  the  idea,  she  consented.  Indeed, 
when  she  reflected  on  it,  she  thought  it  might  be  best. 

''  Better  she  should  know  the  truth,”  she  said  to  herself, 
” and  if  there  is  anything  wrong,  I would  rather  we  knew 
it  now  than  later  on.” 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  directly  after  breakfast,  the 
old-fashioned  chariot-like  carriage  was  drawn  up  to  the 
door,  and  Margaret  accompanied  Heinrich  and  his  mother 
as  they  drove  towards  the  camp  where  a large  number 
of  British  and  French  prisoners  were  interned. 


V 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Margaret  Herncastle  felt  happy  that  morning  in  early 
spring  as  the  horses  dashed  through  the  Western  gate 
of  the  old  town  of  Wittenburg.  She  knew  nothing  of 
Wittenburg  or  of  its  history  ; and  as  a consequence  never 
associated  it  with  events  which  were  epoch-making  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  birds  were  chirping  in  the 
trees,  and  the  scent  of  spring  was  in  the  air.  She  thought 
nothing  of  the  story  contained  in  the  old  Schloss  Church 
which  they  passed,  never  realised  that  she  was  on  historic 
ground.  She  did  not  even  remember  the  name  of  the 
town.  She  might  have  heard  of  it,  but  it  meant  nothing 
to  her.  Even  the  fact  that  England  was  at  war  with 
Germany  did  not  seem  real.  She  had  discovered  that  it 
was  so,  and  as  a consequence  her  mind  had  been  in  a state 
of  bewilderment ; but  of  the  great  issues  at  stake  she  knew 
nothing.  Only  half  of  her  mind  was  alive,  and  thus 
emotions  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
been  aroused  were  unrealised. 

Still  she  was,  in  a way,  happy.  She  was  young,  and  she 
felt  that  she  had  entered  upon  a new  era  of  her  existence. 
The  simple  townsfolk  moved  slowly  along  the  streets. 
Many  there  were  who  saluted  the  Baroness  and  Heinrich 
as  they  passed  along.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  the 
air  was  sweet  and  pure,  and  she  laughed  ^most  gaily  at 
what  Heinrich  said  to  her. 

She  felt  almost  a feverish  interest  in  the  visit  she  was 
going  to  make.  Intermingled  with  pleasant  sensations 
were  premonitions  of  other  things ; but  what  those  pre- 
monitions were  she  did  not  know.  She  had  requested 
that  she  might  go  to  the  prison  camp  because  of  strange 
impelling  feelings.  Indeed,  she  almost  feverishly  desired 
to  know  what  was  taking  place  among  the  men  who  were 
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dressed  in  khaki.  She  had  not  fully  realised  what  their 
imprisonment  meant.  She  only  knew  that  even  if  Heinrich 
and  his  mother  had  refused  her  request  to  accompany 
them,  she  would  have  found  some  means  to  get  there. 

But  she  said  nothing  of  this  to  them.  She  had  become 
unconsciously  secretive.  She  felt  that  it  was  at  her  peril 
that  she  told  of  the  strange  fancies  that  flitted  through 
her  half-awakened  mind. 

When  at  length  they  drew  up  to  the  camp  and  alighted, 
she  saw  that  the  soldiers  regarded  Heinrich's  visit  as  of 
great  importance.  On  every  hand  he  was  saluted  ; on 
every  hand,  too,  his  slightest  wishes  were  obeyed.  There 
was  something  almost  servile  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
private  soldiers  towards  this  young  officer. 

I have  to  go  into  the  camp  where  the  prisoners  are," 
said  Heinrich  at  length.  " I do  not  think  you  had  better 
come  with  me,  Margaret.  It  will  be  painful  for  you. 
You  must  remember  that  they  are  prisoners  of  war,  and 
that  they  are  our  enemies." 

" Oh  1 I must  go  with  you.  I must  see  them,"  and  her 
words  were  almost  a gasp. 

" But  why  ? " he  asked  suspiciously. 

I do  not  know.  I really  feel  I must.  You  will  not 
refuse  me,  will  you  ? You  seem  to  be  all-powerful  here, 
and  you  can  do  what  you  like." 

Her  words  pleased  him,  even  although  he  was  uneasy. 
Vanity  was  a prevailing  trait  in  his  character,  and  he  was 
delighted  that  she  had  noted  his  power.  He  reflected,  too, 
that  the  sights  she  would  see  would  make  her  feel  how 
great  the  Germans  were,  and  how  high  he  stood  in  the 
confidence  of  his  country. 

" You  are  sure  you  will  not  be  frightened  ? " he  asked. 

" Frightened ! what  is  there  to  frighten  me  ? Who 
would  harm  me  when  I have  your  protection  ? " 

" No  one  would  dare  to  harm  you.  Mein  Gott  1 if  any 
one  dared  to  lift  his  hand  against  you,  I would  have  him 
shot  without  a moment's  warning  ; but — but " 

He  still  felt  uneasy.  After  all,  there  seemed  something 
incongruous  in  the  thought  of  this  English  girl  visiting 
her  countrymen  in  such  a way.  Would  it  not  arouse  her 
anger  ? She  would  naturally  see  things  that  were  painful. 
Prisoners,  he  reflected,  were  not  treated  like  boys  home 
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from  school,  and  sometimes  harsh  measures  had  to  be 
taken.  He  knew  that  this  prison  camp  had  been  hastily 
built,  and  there  was  not  too  much  accommodation  for  the 
number  of  men  who  had  been  interned  there.  Would  not 
a thought  of  revulsion,  in  spite  of  all  she  had  said,  arise 
in  her  mind  when  she  saw  her  countrymen  subject  to  the 
strict  discipline  which  had  been  found  necessary  ? 

Are  you  afraid  for  me  to  see  and  know,''  she  asked, 
when — ^when,  as  I told  you,  I am  a German  ? " 

‘‘  Afraid  ? " he  replied. 

His  vanity  was  touched.  Besides,  he  now  felt  so  sure 
of  his  conquest,  was  so  certain  that  she  loved  him  beyond 
all  thought  of  country  or  of  home,  that  there  could  be 
nothing  to  fear.  Added  to  this,  she  was  not  like  ordinary  girls. 
To  her,  England  was  only  a name  without  meaning  and 
without  history.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  war,  she  only 
thought  of  him.  And  he  was  so  fond  of  her,  so  desirous 
of  obeying  her  every  wish,  so  eager,  too,  to  show  her  his 
power,  that  he  made  no  further  protest. 

The  Baroness  was  not  with  them.  She  had  left  them  a 
few  minutes  earlier  in  order  to  attend  to  some  work  she 
had  undertaken,  and  therefore  did  not  hear  their  con- 
versation. 

When  at  length  they  entered  the  huge  wooden  structure 
where  many  hundreds  of  prisoners  were  huddled  together, 
she  started  back. 

Is  this  the  place  ? " 

‘‘  Yes,  this  is  it." 

''  It  is  horrible — horrible,"  she  gasped. 

‘^*No — no,"  he  replied.  ''  They  have  enough  to  eat, 
and  they  have  a roof  to  cover  them.  What  more  can 
they  expect  ? " 

At  that  moment  he  was  a German  officer,  realising  only 
the  fact  that  he  was  among  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  war.  It  was  for  him  to  examine  their  con- 
dition and  to  report  what  he  saw. 

Although  she  knew  not  why,  her  heart  thrilled  as  she 
saw  the  men  in  khaki.  Somehow  their  faces  were  familiar 
to  her,  and  their  presence  made  her  forget  where  she 
was. 

Anything  to  report.  Captain  Linden  ? " 

‘‘Not  much.  Major,"  was  the  reply.  “ Sergeant  Belsig 
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has  some  cases  of  insubordination,  but  on  the  whole  they 
behave  fairly  well/' 

What  of  their  health  ? " asked  von  Hulton, 

The  Captain  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

‘‘  What  can  you  expect  ? " was  his  reply.  **  Had  you 
not  better  get  the  sergeant  to  come  to  you  ? That  is," 
he  added,  " I think  you  had  better  come  out  of  this, 
especially  as  you  have  a lady  with  you." 

" Why  ? " 

" The  place  is  full  of  vermin.  Hosts  of  these  men  have 
all  sorts  of  complaints,  skin  diseases.  I am  sorry  to  have 
to  mention  it,  but  it  is  unavoidable." 

Von  Hulton's  face  was  utterly  expressionless. 

''  I am  afraid  I shall  have  to  see  everything  personally. 
Captain  Linden,"  he  replied.  " Some  Americans  wish  to 
see  how  we  treat  these  English  dogs." 

" Well,  what  can  they  expect?  " asked  Linden.  " Be- 
sides, I expect  they  are  better  off  here  than  they  would  be 
if  they  were  at  home." 

" What  about  their  food  ? " asked  von  Hulton. 

" Had  you  not  better  see  some  in  my  ofiftce  ? I will 
have  some  of  it  brought  there." 

Margaret  listened  to  this  conversation  Uke  one  in  a 
dream.  She  did  not  altogether  comprehend  what  was 
being  said,  neither  was  the  scene  real  to  her.  Around 
her  were  hundreds  of  men  eagerly  watching,  while  on  the 
faces  of  many  more  was  a look  of  blank  despair.  Some 
looked  healthy  and  strong  in  spite  of  their  miserable  sur- 
roundings, but  many  more  looked  pale  and  ill.  Suddenly 
from  among  a group  of  men  in  khaki  one  came  forward. 

''  I beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  ; but  I wish  to  speak 
to  you." 

He  spoke  good  German,  although  with  a strong  English 
accent.  Evidently  he  was  an  educated  man. 

" What  ? " asked  von  Hulton. 

" I wish  to  speak  to  you,"  was  the  reply. 

‘‘  Then  how  dare  you  address  me  in  that  manner  ? " 

" In  what  manner  ? " 

" Why  did  you  not  salute  me,  you  dirty  dog  ? " 

" If  I am  dirty,"  replied  the  Englishman,  " it  is  because 
you  provide  no  water  for  me  to  wash.  Will  you  come  and 
see  our  lavatory  arrangements  ?"  and  the  young  fellow 
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laughed  almost  scornfully  as  he  spoke.  There  was  a look 
of  desperation  on  his  face. 

Without  a second’s  hesitation,  Captain  Linden  nodded 
to  a huge  German  sergeant  who  stood  near.  The  giant 
came  forward  and  knocked  the  Englishman  down  and 
kicked  him  as  he  lay. 

Drag  the  carrion  away,”  said  Captain  Linden.  “ How 
dare  the  dirty  dog  speak  in  such  a manner  ? ” 

A group  of  English  soldiers,  who  had  been  watching  and 
listening  while  this  was  going  on,  spoke  eagerly  and  angrily 
one  to  another.  One  man  especially  looked  as  though  he 
had  almost  lost  control  over  himself. 

''  Let’s  mutiny,”  he  said  in  a low  whisper.  ‘‘  Let’s  put 
an  end  to  this  for  ever.” 

‘‘  What’s  the  use  of  that  ? ” said  another.  ‘‘  It  will 
mean  only  worse  torture.  If  we  do  anything,  they  will 
have  a justification  for  treating  us  still  more  cruelly,  and 
for  shooting  us.” 

Better  be  shot  and  have  done  with  it,”  was  the  reply. 

” Nothing  can  be  worse  than  this,”  and  still  they  talked 
and  protested  among  themselves. 

Margaret  stood  rigid,  seeing  all  and  hearing  everything 
except  what  the  Englishmen  muttered  among  themselves, 
but  seemingly  comprehending  very  little.  Meanwhile, 
von  Hulton  looked  on  carelessly  while  the  English  soldier  ^ 
was  being  dragged  away. 

''  Ah  ! here’s  the  doctor,”  he  said  a minute  later.  ''  I 
must  have  his  report,”  and  then  he  talked  to  a stout, 
grey-bearded  man  for  some  minutes  in  low  tones. 

“ But  what  can  be  done  ? ” asked  von  Hulton  at 
length. 

A great  deal,”  was  the  reply.  ‘‘  I tell  you.  Major 
von  Hulton,  this  is  altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of 
civilisation.  Yu , know  they  are  prisoners  of  war,  but 
they  are  men  for  all  that.  How  would  we  like  our  soldiers 
in  England  to  be  treated  as  we  treat  the  EngUsh  ? These 
fellows  here,”  and  he  nodded  towards  those  who  stood 
some  little  distance  away,  ‘'are  comparatively  well;  but 
yonder,  where  I have  just  come  from,  it  is  simply  ghastly. 

I know  they  are  not  drawing-room  guests,  but  I tell  you, 
sir,  they  are  suffering  the  torments  of  the“damned.  Itch, 
scab,  vermin,  filth — declare  to  you,  it  is  all  an  outrage. 
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Much  as  we  hate  the  English,  we  have  our  own  reputation 
to  consider/' 

Then  what  would  you  do  ? " asked  Von  Hulton. 

‘‘  Either  send  half  of  them  away,  or  else  double  the  size 
of  the  place." 

''  Impossible/'  was  the  young  soldier's  reply. 

Then,  put  them  to  work,"  said  the  doctor. 

Work  ! What  do  you  mean  ? " 

Let  them  make  roads,  plough  fields,  dig  the  ground, 
anything  that  is  healthy.  Treat  them  like  convicts  if  you 
will,  but  at  least  give  them  a chance  to  be  clean." 

''  I dare  say  they  are  cleaner  here  than  if  they  were  at 
home,"  said  Captain  Linden.  “ These  men  are  the  off- 
scourings of  England.  Nothing  can  be  much  worse  than 
that." 

I beg  your  pardon,"  replied  the  doctor.  “ They  are 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Numbers  of  them  are  gentlemen." 

Come,  come  now,  doctor,"  was  the  laughing  protest. 
'‘You  must  not  expect  us  to  believe  that.  These  men  are 
all  private  soldiers.  How,  then,  can  they  be  gentlemen  ? " 

“ I have  travelled  in  England,  and  I know  something 
of  the  Ufe  there,"  replied  the  doctor,  “ and  I tell  you 
many  of  them  come  from  good  homes.  They  have  been 
educated  in  their  Public  Schools,  they  come  from  their 
Universities." 

“ And  yet  they  are  privates  ? " 

“ Privates,"  was  the  reply. 

“ We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  replied  von  Hulton. 
“ If  well-born  men  are  fools  enough  to  enter  the  army  as 
privates,  that  is  their  look-out.  Here  they  are  prisoners 
of  war  and  they  must  be  treated  as  such.  All  the  same, 
I will  make  a note  of  what  you  say,  and  if  you  think  work 
will  be  good  for  them,  I will  arrange  that  work  shall  be 
found.  We  will  send  them  into  the  fields,  under  proper 
guard,  to  dig  and  to  plant.  They  shall  repave  the  streets. 
But  let  me  see  some  of  their  food." 

“ Sergeant  Leburg,"  said  Captain  Linden,  speaking  to  a 
non-commissioned  officer  who  stood  in  attendance,  “ bring 
a sample  of  to-day's  dinner  here  at  once." 

By  this  time  Heinrich  von  Hulton  had  forgotten  Mar- 
garet's presence.  He  was  the  German  official  now,  acting 
on  duty,  and  everything  v/as  subservient  to  that  fact. 
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He  must  make  his  report  and  submit  it  to  the  proper 
quarters ; and  while  he  looked  at  everything  through  the 
eyes  of  a German  military  officer,  who,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  regarded  an  English  private  soldier  as  many 
degrees  inferior  to  their  own  private  soldiers,  he  wanted 
to  be  correct.  He  had  hastily  made  a number  of  entries 
concerning  men  suffering  from  various  complaints,  which 
the  doctor  had  mentioned  to  him.  He  also  made  rapid 
notes  of  the  nature  of  the  buildings,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  prisoners. 

'‘You  say  you  would  not  advise  me  to  go  into  certain 
rooms,’'  he  said  to  the  doctor. 

" If  you  do,  you  had  better  change  your  clothes,”  was 
the  reply.  " If  you  went  as  you  are,  you  would  have  to 
burn  those  you  wear — at  any  rate,  disinfect  them.  Even 
here  we  are  not  very  free  from  vermin.” 

At  that  moment  von  Hulton  turned  and  saw  Margaret, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  insisting  that  she  should  leave  the 
place  immediately,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  again 
made  him  an  official  machine,  and  forgetful  even  of  the 
woman  he  loved. 

Two  men  came  up  carrying  receptacles  in  which  were 
samples  of  the  food  that  the  prisoners  were  to  have  that 
day  for  dinner.  A sickly,  unwholesome  smell  came  from 
these  receptacles,  at  which  von  Hulton  looked  disgusted. 
It  looked  hke  a greasy  mess  of  decayed  vegetables  boiled 
in  dirty  water. 

“ Not  very  appetising  nor  feeding,”  said  the  doctor. 

Von  Hulton  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

” They  can  live  on  it,  I suppose  ? ” 

” Live  ! Well,  I suppose  there  is  enough  nutrition  in  it 
to  keep  them  alive,”  was  the  reply ; " but  would  we  hke 
our  prisoners  in  England  to  hve  on  it  ? Look  at  this 
black  bread  here.  It  is  hardly  good  for  a man  of  weak 
digestion.” 

” It  is  good  peasant’s  bread,”  was  von  Hulton’s  reply. 

Again  he  looked  at  his  notes. 

” I see  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  any  if  they  have  complaints, 
Captain  Linden  : will  you  tell  the  prisoners  there  to  select 
one  of  their  number  to  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  they 
wish  to  say  ? ” 

All  this  time  Margaret  had  been  listening  and  watching 
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eagerly.  Even  yet  she  did  not  seem  to  have  a full  com- 
prehension of  what  was  taking  place.  It  all  seemed  like 
a ghastly  nightmare  to  her,  and  the  true  significance  of  it 
was  unreal  to  her.  A moment  later  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  her  heart  stopped  beating.  She  knew  not  why. 
From  among  the  group  of  English  prisoners  who  stood 
near,  a young  man  stepped  forward.  His  face  meant 
nothing  to  her,  and  yet  it  seemed  famihar.  He  wore  the 
uniform  of  an  English  private  soldier,  and  she  saw  that 
it  was  caked  with  mud.  His  face  was  pale  and  unshaven. 
He  looked  thin  and  ill.  She  noticed,  too,  that  his  hands 
were  stained  with  mud,  mud  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
tramp  of  many  feet  on  the  soft  ground — for  the  wooden 
structure  in  which  they  were  had  no  floor. 

The  young  man  stepped  forward  and  saluted  the  ofiicers 
who  stood  there. 

‘‘  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  ? ''  said  von 
Hulton. 

I am  afraid  I have  a great  many,  sir,’’  was  the  reply; 
and  although  he  spoke  in  a low  voice,  it  thrilled  Margaret 
strangely. 

Well,  what  do  you  wish  to  say  ? What  do  you  wish 
us  to  do  for  you  ? ” 

‘‘  I wish  you  to  treat  us  hke  human  beings,”  was  the 
answer. 

‘‘  How  dare  you  speak  in  that  way  1 ” Captain  Linden 
interposed. 

''  I beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  was  the  prisoner’s  reply,  but 
I was  asked  whether  I had  anything  to  say,  and  I am  saying 
this  as  respectfully  as  I am  able.  I assume  you  wish  me 
to  speak  the  truth  ? ” 

The  young  man  spoke  German  fluently  and  with  scarcely 
any  accent.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  lie  had  been  selected 
by  his  comrades  because  of  his  superior  education  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  German  tongue. 

Then,  what  have  you  to  complain  of  ? ” said  von 
Hulton.  ‘‘  Speak  plainly,  man  ; and  remember  to  whom 
you  are  speaking.  You  seem  to  know  the  German  lan- 
guage well,  and  therefore  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
telling  us  of  your  grievances.  Not  that  you  have  any 
right  to  speak  at  all,  but  I am  granting  you  this  privilege.” 

''  Will  you  come  and  look  at  the  place  we  have  to  lie 
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in  at  nights  ? replied  the  young  Englishman.  Will 
you  examine  our  bedclothes  ? Will  you  think  of  the 
utter  misery  of  standing  on  cold,  wet  ground  hke  this  ? 
Will  you  think  of  our  lavatory  accommodation,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  be  clean  ? None  of  us  expect  luxuries, 
but  I think  that  in  the  name  of  humanity  we  can  claim 
to  be  treated  hke  human  beings.  Germany  is  supposed 
to  be  a civihsed  nation,'’  he  added. 

Captain  Linden  hfted  his  riding- whip  as  if  to  strike  him, 
but  von  Hulton  restrained  him. 

“ If  you  behaved  better,  you  might  be  treated  better,” 
was  his  reply.  ” I have  several  cases  of  insubordination 
reported  to  me,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  innocent  have 
suffered  for  the  guilty  in  this.” 

” If  there  has  been  insubordination,  and  I do  not  deny 
there  has  been,”  said  the  young  man,  there  is  Uttle 
wonder.  Had  they  the  means,  many  of  our  men  would 
commit  suicide.” 

‘‘  We  are  at  war,”  rephed  the  young  German  officer, 
''and  war  is  not  a question  of  downy  beds  and  white  kid 
gloves.” 

" Downy  beds  and  white  kid  gloves  1 ” said  the  young 
Englishman.  " We  in  England  would  not  treat  pigs  as 
many  of  us  are  treated  here,  and  when  the  civilised  world 

knows,  as  some  time  they  will  know,  then ” and  the 

young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  he  thought  it 
best  not  to  finish  the  sentence. 

" Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ? ” 

" There  is  a great  deal  more  one  could  say,”  was  the 
reply,  " but  it  is  all  summed  up  in  what  I have  told  you. 
This  place  is  a hell.  One  cannot  speak  a word  without 
being  kicked  or  struck  by  your  non-commissioned  officers. 
We  may  be  at  war,  but  we  on  our  side  have  fought  honour- 
ably ; and  even  among  enemies,  soldiers  of  civilised 
countries  should  have  a code  of  honour  towards  each 
other.” 

" Honour  ! ” and  Captain  Linden  laughed  as  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

At  this  the  young  Englishman  lost  control  over  himself 
and  could  not  repress  the  retort  which  rose  to  his  lips. 

" Yes,  honour,”  he  replied  ; “ but  you  don't  seem  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word.” 
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Again  Captain  Linden  lifted  his  riding- whip  as  if  to 
strike  him,  but  was  again  restrained  by  von  Hulton,  his 
superior  officer. 

‘‘  I shall  know  how  to  deal  with  him,  Captain  Linden,*' 
he  said.  “ What  is  your  name,  man  ? " 

John  Fortescue,"  was  the  reply. 

At  that  moment  a scream,  not  loud,  but  low  and  full 
of  terror  and  agony,  reached  the  ears  of  the  men,  and 
turning  they  saw  Margaret  Herncastle's  eyes  fixed  on  the 
young  Englishman  who  had  been  speaking,  while  on  her 
face  was  a look  such  as  Heinrich  von  Hulton  had  never 
seen  there  before.  Her  body  swayed  to  and  fro  as  though 
she  had  lost  control  over  herself,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground 
as  though  she  had  swooned. 

**  Take  her  away  from  here,"  cried  von  Hulton.  I — 

I did  not  think — that  is,  I forgot.  Take  her  outside  into 
the  fresh  air.  This  has  been  too  much  for  her." 
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PART  III  :r: 

• 1 

CHAPTER  XIX  * 

It  will  be  necessary  now,  in  order  to  make  the  facts  of  this  } 
narrative  clear,  to  return  to  the  English  lines  where  John  | 
Fortescue  lay  bruised  and  bleeding  after  the  bayonet  | 
charge  in  which  he  was  wounded.  It  was  now  evening 
and  daylight  had  scarcely  gone,  but  the  growing  moon  | 
made  darkness  impossible.  There  was  a cold  bite  in  the  ^ 
air,  and  the  soldier  who  sat  beside  him  shivered. 

“ Goin’  to  freeze  to-night,"'  he  remarked.  ''Don't 
think  you  are  well  enough  to  dance  the  two-step  to-night,  ^ 
matey,"  he  added  with  a laugh. 

The  man  spoke  as  though  nothing  in  particular  had  S 
happened.  It  might  be  that  fighting  and  carnage  were  'M 
simply  parts  of  his  day's  work,  and  that  now  it  had  come  m 
to  an  end.  They  were  alone,  too,  for  the  soldiers  had  | 
been  ordered  to  occupy  the  German  trenches,  and  to  ^ 
make  them  ready  in  case  of  a counter-attack  on  the  Ger- 
mans'  part.  In  the  near  distance  they  could  hear  the  S- 
sound  of  picks  and  shovels,  but  beyond  that,  nothing. 
The  evening  was  windless,  and  the  quietness  of  night  was 
falling  upon  the  earth.  The  Germans  had  ceased  cannon- 
ading them.  They  had  retired  to  the  trenches  they  pre- 
pared farther  back,  and  possibly  to  arrange  for  a further 
attack  the  next  day,  in  order  to  regain  what  they  had 
lo«t.  If  John  and  the  soldier  beside  him  closed  their 
eyes,  they  might  easily  think  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  war  at  all,  so  calm  and  still  was  everything,  save  for  the 
clicking  of  the  sappers'  picks  and  shovels  some  little  dis- 
tance away.  % 

" Got  much  pain,  matey  ? " went  on  the  soldier. 
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" Not  much/'  replied  John.  Just  a feeling  of  sore- 
ness." 

" You  have  lost  a good  bit  of  blood,"  remarked  the  other, 

but  you  are  worth  ten  dead  men  yet." 

‘‘  Oh  yes,"  replied  John.  I do  not  feel  anything  like 
dying.  All  the  same,  I am  a bit  weak  and  faint.  I am 
wounded,  too;  somewhere  in  the  leg,  I think." 

“Yes,  in  the  thigh,"  replied  the  soldier ; “ but  it  is 
nothing  but  a flesh  wound.  In  a week  you  will  be  as 
right  as  rain.  The  chap  what  saw  to  it  and  bound  it  up 
said  it  was  nothing.  He  got  over  his  job  quick,  too, 
'cause  he  had  to  attend  to  serious^  cases.  By  golly,  it's 
no  fun  being  a doctor  at  a time  like*this." 

The  soldier  was  sucking  his  pipe  as  he  spoke,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  calm. 

“We  have  given  those  blessed  swabs  what-for  to-day," 
he  went  on.  “ It  was  one  of  the  stiff est  bits  of  work  that 
we've  'ad.  They  have  lost  a tidy  lot  of  men,  I know." 

“I  do  not  seem  to  understand  an5^hing  about  it,"  said 
John. 

“ No,  you  wouldn't,"  replied  the  soldier.  “ You  see, 
you  had  a roughish  time,  and  lost  your  senses  for  an  hour 
or  more.  You  may  bless  your  lucky  stars,  and  Captain 
Fanshawe,  that  you  are  not  gone  to  glory.  By  George  1 
you  are  a bit  of  a 'ero,  old  man.  While  the  doctor  was 
attending  to  you,  they  were  talking  about  you." 

“ Talking  about  me  I " said  John  in  a dazed  sort  of 
way. 

“ They  were  that,"  replied  the  soldier.  “You  seem 
to  have  been  in  two  or  three  tight  corners  and  did  some 
good  work.  I heard  one  of  the  ofiicers  say  something 
about  your  being  mentioned  in  the  dispatches ; so  you 
will  be  all  right." 

“ But  I did  nothing,"  replied  John  ; “ that  is,  nothing 
more  than  scores  of  others,” 

“ There  it  is,  anyhow,"  replied  the  soldier ; “ it's  your 
luck.  Bill  Hargreaves  is  dead.  You  knew  Bill  ? " 

“ You  don't  mean  that  ? I am  sorry  ! " 

“ Yes,  so  am  I.  Good  chap.  Bill.  Didn't  say  much, 
but  thought  a lot.  One  of  those  quiet  chaps.  The 
Chaplain  came  to  him  just  afc  ^ he  closed  his  eyes. 

“ ‘ How  are  you,  my  brave  fellow  ? ' he  asked. 
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“ ‘ All  right,  thank  you,  sir,'  replied  Bill. 

The  chaplain  was  quiet  a minute,  he  didn't  know 
what  to  say.  He  could  see  that  Bill  was  a goner.  ‘ You've 
made  your  peace  with  God,  I 'opes,'  he  says. 

‘‘  Bill  looked  at  him  all  strange  like.  ‘ Christ  died  for 
me,'  he  said  all  quiet  like,  ' and  I gave  myself  to  Him  long 
ago.  I'm  not  afraid,  sir.' 

Still  the  chaplain  didn't  seem  to  take  on.  ‘ I'm  afraid 
you  are  very  dangerously  wounded,'  he  said. 

“ ‘ I know  I am,'  Bill  rephed,  ‘ I know  I'm  not  going  to 
fight  any  more  ; but — but ' 

' But  what,  my  dear  fellow  ? ' asked  the  chaplain. 

' Death  is  only  a word,'  said  Bill ; ' death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory.' 

He  closed  his  eyes  then,  and  I heard  him  murmuring." 

" Did  you  catch  what  he  said  ? " asked  John. 

Yes,  I remembered  the  words.  I learnt  'em  at  Sunday 
school  myself.  They  were  what  the  Lord  Jesus  said  when 
Lazarus  died.  ‘ I am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith 
the  Lord ; he  that  believeth  on  Me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live,  and  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me 
shall  never  die.'  It  fair  made  me  shiver  as  he  said  'em." 

Both  were  silent  for  some  seconds. 

" Religion's  a wonderful  thing,  matey,"  said  the  soldier. 

"Yes,"  replied  John. 

" He  smiled  just  like  a baby  at  the  end.  The  chaplain 
was  wipin'  away  his  tears,  and  I was  a bit  sniffy  myself. 
' It's  all  right,  sir,'  whispered  Bill ; ' I don't  fear  any- 
thing. I've  done  my  bit,  done  it  as  well  as  I could,  and 
Christ  is  with  me  now.  I'm  not  afraid,'  and  then  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  went  to  sleep." 

" To  sleep  ? " queried  John. 

" Aye,  to  sleep,  but  he's  awake  by  now,  is  Bill,  awake 
in  a better  world.  By  gum,  here  comes  the  ambulance. 
It's  for  you,  I expect,"  and  the  soldier  re-lit  his  pipe. 

The  next  day  while  John  lay  in  hospital.  Captain  Fan- 
shawe  came  to  him. 

" All  right,  Fortescue  ? " he  asked  cheerfully. 

" Yes,  thank  you, -sir,"  replied  John,  " and  shall  never 
cease  being  thankful  to  you  for  what  you  did." 

" Oh,  chuck  it,  Fortescua,"  was  the  reply.  " I only  did 
what But  who  told  you  ? " 
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I suppose  it  is  the  talk  of  the  camp/'  replied  John. 
How  could  I help  hearing  it  ? It  was  awfully  good  of 


Stop  it,  I tell  you,"  cried  Fanshawe.  "It  is  nothing 
but  what  you  would  have  done  for  me ; and  would  you 
like  me  to  be  thanking  you  ? You  would  rather  not  hear 
any  more  about  it ; isn't  that  so  ? " 

“ I suppose  so,"  replied  John. 

" All  the  same,  it  is  not  I who  am  the  talk  of  the  camp," 
continued  Fanshawe.  " I tell  you,  my  boy,  you  were 
singled  out  for  special  mention  yesterday.  You  were  like 
a prize  bull  in  a cattle  show ; even  if  you  have  not  won 
the  first  prize  you  are  ‘ honourably  mentioned,'  and  there's 
no  doubt  that  people  in  England  will  be  talking  about 
you  as  soon  as  French  sends  home  his  next  report.  In 
fact — I have  come  to  you  in  a sort  of  official  way." 

" Why  ? " asked  John. 

" Look  here,  my  dear  chap.  I have  just  had  a talk 
with  Colonel  Blount,  and  you  can  have  your  commission 
right  away.  All  that  dream  business  of  yours  is  so  much 
rot,  and  you  may  as  well  take  it.  There's  not  the  shghtest 
reason  why  you  should  not.  You  are  an  old  Public  School 
boy,  and  your  experiences  here  at  the  front  single  you  out  as 
a useful  man.  I may  as  well  tell  you,  too,  now,  that  I 
am  recommended  for  my  Majority." 

" Heartiest  congratulations  I " cried  John  heartily. 
" You  deserve  it." 

" Oh  1 I don't  know.  There  are  better  men  than  I 
who  have  not  got  it.  StiU,  there  it  is,  and  I have  been 
up  to  Headquarters  this  afternoon,  and  this  is  what  I have 
come  for,  my  dear  chap.  I am  to  be  Major,  and  you  are 
to  be  Second  Lieutenant  in  my  regiment.  I dare  say  you 
wiirsoon  cut  ahead  of  me,  but  that  is  in  the  lap  of  the 
gods.  Now  then,  say  ‘ yes,'  and  by  the  time  you  are 
well  enough  to  be  out  of  this  hole,  your  commission  will 
be  signed  and  your  uniform  waiting  for  you." 

John  looked  grave.  " It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Fanshawe," 
he  said,  " and  you  know  how  I appreciate  it.  I would 
like  it,  too.  I would  really,  and  I think  I can  say,  without 
being  a bounder,  that  I could  do  the  work.  But  look 
here,  old  man,  you  remember  what  I told  you  when  we 
had  that  talk  together  ? " 
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" Yes,  but  you  surely  don't  mean " 

I do,"  interrupted  John.  I have  thought  about  it 
a good  deal,  for  two  or  three  people  have  hinted  it  to  me 
while  I have  been  lying  here.  But  I cannot  make  up  my 
mind  to  accept.  Those  words  I heard  months  ago  keep 
ringing  in  my  ears  as  though  it  all  happened  yesterday, 
and  I feel  as  though  I mustn't  take  it.  I should  be  going 
against  Providence ; against  a direct  command.  You 
may  call  me  superstitious  if  you  like,  but  there  it  is.  Sup- 
posing you  were  in  my  place,  knowing  all  that  I have  told 
you,  and  knowing,  too,  what  we  both  have  in  our  minds, 
would  you  ? " 

“No,"  said  Fanshawe  presently.  “ I don't  suppose  I 
should,  and  yet  it  seems  so  beastly  silly.  Here  are  you,  a 
fellow  of  education  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  belonging  to  our 
own  set,  and  knowing  an  officer's  work  as  well  as  any  of 
us,  pigging  in  here  with  the  Tommies." 

“Yes,  and  a jolly  nice  lot  of  chaps  they  are,  too,"  replied 
John.v  “A  bit  rough  some  of  them,  but  hearts  of  gold 
almost  every  one  of  them.  I tell  you  the  British  private 
soldier  is,  on  the  whole,  a gentleman.  Of  course,  some 
of  them  are  wasters,  and  many  of  them  are — well,  not 
very  well  polished,  but  in  all  the  essentials  of  a gentleman, 
why,  they  are  just  splendid." 

“Yes,  but  they  are  not  your  sort,"  replied  Fanshawe. 
“ I respect  the  British  Tommy  as  much  as  any  man.  I 
have  reason  to.  But  you  could  do  better  work  with  us ; 
..  you  could  serve  your  country  better,  and  we  want  you. 
I have  told  a lot  of  our  men  about  you,  and  they  would 
give  you  a hearty  welcome.  It  is  on  the  carpet  that  you 
get  transferred  te  my  regiment,  and  then  we  could  be 
constantly  meeting.  Besides,  we  could  work  together, 
too — I mean  in  the  matter  we  both  have  at  h’bart." 

John  was  silent  for  some  time. 

“ No,  Fanshawe,"  he  said  at  length ; “ I cannot  do  it. 
I really  cannot." 

Fanshawe  looked  disappointed,  although  he  heaved  a 
sigh  as  if  of  relief. 

“ I suppose  you  would  not  take  your  stripe  as  a non- 
com.  ? " he  went  on. 

“ No,"  replied  John.  “ For  the  present  I would  rather 
remain  as  I am." 
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Well,  then,  I have  another  thing  to  say,*'  laughed 
Fanshawe.  “ Mind  you,  although  I agree  with  you,  my 
judgment  tells  me  you  are  wrong.  But  still,  if  you  will 
be  pig-headed,  you  wiU.  I am  going  to  get  you  transferred 
to  my  regiment.  You  have  no  objection  to  that,  I sup- 
pose ? '' 

John  reflected  a few  seconds  before  replying.  It  will 
seem  like  deserting  my  own  people,'"  he  said,  and  there's 
no  regiment  I hke  as  much  as  the  Cornwall's.  Still — yes, 
I should  hke  to  be  with  you." 

" There's  an  old  schoolfellow  of  yours  in  our  lot  who 
knows  you.  He,  too,  joined  as  a Tommy  and  has  won 
all  sorts  of  distinctions." 

What's  his  name  ? " asked  John. 

" Captain  Nancarrow.  He  said  that  you  would  know 
him  as  Bob  Nancarrow,  and  that  you  were  at  Chfton  to- 
gether." 

" Bob  Nancarrow,"  cried  John.  " Of  course  I know 
him.  Is  he  with  you  ? " 

‘‘  He  is,  and  a jolly  good  chap,  too.  Oh ! it's  a pity 
you  won't  take  your  commission.  We  might  have  good 
times  together  when  we  are  not  fighting  those  blessed 
swabs  of  Germans.  Nancarrow  is  in  my  mess,  and  he 
has  done  some  rattling  good  work.  By  the  way,  how  long 
will  you  be  before  you  are  out  and  about  again  ? " 

" The  doctor  was  here  an  hour  ago,"  repUed  John, 
" and  he  said  that  in  a week  I should  be  as  well  as  ever." 

‘‘  That's  all  right,  because,  from  what  I hear,  we  shall 
be  moved  in  about  a fortnight.  There  are  going  to  be 
some  big  doings  up  at  Neuve  Chapelle.  The  weather  is 
getting  better  now,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  a 
great  scheme  on  hand ; I should  not  be  surprised  if  it  is 
not  the  commencement  of  a general  offensive  movement. 
By  the  way,  Fortescue,  have  you  ever  thought  more 
about  Margaret  and  that  letter  ? Oh  yes,  I see  you 
have.  I know  of  what  you  have  been  thinking ; you  see 
we  are  both  in  the  same  boat." 

"No,"  replied  John.  " I have  got  out  of  the  boat." 

" What  do  you  mean  ? " and  Fanshawe's  voice  was 
eager. 

"You  know  what  you  told  me  when  we  had  that  talk," 
replied  John.  " WeU,  I agree  with  all  you  said." 
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" You  mean  that  ? 

" There  is  no  need  to  ask  that/’  replied  John.  I am 
with  you,  Fanshawe,  heart  and  soul.  I do  not  see  what 
we  can  do ; but  I have  a sort  of  feeling  that  we  shall  do 
something.  What,  I don’t  know.  But  she  is  not  dead, 
of  that  I am  convinced.  And  I am  just  as  convinced  that 
something  is  going  to  happen.” 

” What  ? ” cried  Fanshawe  eagerly. 

‘‘  I don’t  know,  and  doubtless  I am  talking  like  a silly 
old  woman  ; but  there  it  is.  Do  you  know  that  in  that 
skirmish  where  I got  this  prick,  and  where  you  saved  my 
life,  I knew  I was  not  going  to  be  killed  ? It  seemed  as 
though  I were  simply  the  instrument  of  some  great  power. 
I was  fighting  blindly.  I didn’t  think,  I simply  acted.  I 
was  like  some  instrument  of  Destiny.  I suppose  I was 
in  danger,  I must  have  been.  But  then,  don’t  you  see, 
it  was  you  who  saved  my  life ! That  surely  means  some- 
thing, Fanshawe ; and  that  is  why  I am  glad  you  are 
going  to  get  me  transferred  to  your  regiment.  Do  you 
believe  in  God  ? ” 

” Ye — es,  I suppose  so,”  replied  Fanshawe. 

I do,”  replied  John.  “ I didn’t  sleep  much  last  night. 
I was  thinking  about,  well,  everything,  and  a great  con- 
viction possessed  me,  such  as  I never  felt  before,  that  God 
is  in  all  this.  We  are  fighting  in  a terrific  war,  such  eis 
was  never  known  before.  You  remember  what  Asquith 
said  when  the  war  commenced.  He  said  that  war  was 
hell  let  loose,  and  it  is.  I have  wondered  often  why  the 
Supreme  Being  allowed  it  to  be,  but  it  had  to  be,  Fan- 
shawe. This  great  German  disease  of  militarism  had  to 
be  burnt  out  by  fire.  It  is  a terrible  business,  but  we  are 
called  by  God  to  do  it.  Whether  I shall  live  through  it  all, 
I do  not  know.  I sometimes  think  I shan’t.  But  I feel 
I am  not  going  to  die  until  Miss  Herncastle  is  saved.  It 
was  a horrible  thing  I did  over  there  at  Oulsden,  but  I 
was  forced  to  do  it.  I would  do  it  again.  I was  the 
means  chosen  to  save  her  from  what  was  worse  than  death. 
One  thing  this  war  has  done  for  me,  it  has  strengthened 
my  belief  in  God,  it  has  made  me  feel  that  we  are  in- 
struments in  His  hands,  and  we  must  obey  His  will.” 

''  God,”  said  Fanshawe,  like  one  musing — how  can  there 
be  a God  when  all  these  brave  chaps  are  allowed  to  die  ? ” 
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“ There  is  no  such  thing  as  death,”  said  John  reverently  ; 
“ death  is  only  an  incident  in  life.  Life  goes  on  for  ever. 
But  evil  has  to  be  destroyed.  War  is  a terrible  method  of 
destroying  it,  but  God  is  using  it.  ‘ I came  not  to  bring 
peace  on  earth,  but  a sword,’  said  our  Lord.  Why  did  He 
bring  the  sword  ? To  destroy  evil.  We  are  cutting  out 
the  cause  of  war  in  this  war.” 

“ God  grant  it  may  be  so.” 

“We  are,  I tell  you — that  is  why  we  must  fight  to  the 
end.  God  is  speaking,  and  we  must  obey.” 

“ Then  you  won’t  have  a commission  ? ” 

“ Not  yet,”  repUed  John,  “ I shall  better  do  my  work 
as  a private.” 

Ten  days  later  Piivate  John  Fortescue  was  transferred 
to  Major  Fanshawe’s  regiment. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Few  in  the  British  Army,  which  stood  some  little  distance 
away  from  the  village  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  realised  that 
within  the  next  few  days  the  quiet  and  quaint  little  place 
would  be  the  centre  of  so  much  interest,  neither  did  any 
one  dream  that  it  would  be  associated  with  such  awful 
suffering  and  carnage  as  proved  to  be  the  case.  But  this 
is  not  the  place  to  write  of  it  at  length,  neither  is  mine  the 
pen  to  attempt  the  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  single 
out  deeds  of  heroism,  or  to  speak  of  this  man  or  that  man 
having  in  any  special  way  distinguished  himself. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Britisher  is  a born  fighter,  and 
if  you  can  convince  him  that  he  is  fighting  for  a good 
cause  he  is  invincible.  I will  not  argue  as  to  this,  but 
certain  it  is  that  during  those  three  days  from  March  nth 
to  March  14th,  if  wair  can  cover  an  Army  with  glory,  the 
British  Army  was  so  covered.  The  enemy  had  strongly 
entrenched  himself,  and  seemed  certain  that  his  positions 
were  impregnable.  His  Army,  too,  was  not  made  up  of 
Landsturm  and  Landwehr  men,  but  of  tall,  stalwart  youths 
who  were  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  and  bravest  in 
their  Army.  But  the  Britishers  realised  that  the  Germans 
occupied  a position  of  advantage,  and  that  they  must  be 
driven  from  it.  They  realised,  too,  that  the  enemy  was 
on  ground  that  he  had  conquered,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  thought  of  real  British  victory  until  he  was  driven 
out  of  it,  not  only  of  Belgium  but  of  that  part  of  France 
which  he  had  taken.  All  the  British  felt,  although  they 
thought  very  httle  about  it,  that,  had  the  Germans  played 
the  game,  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  have  crossed 
their  own  frontiers.  But  they  had  not  played  the  game. 
They  had  invaded  Belgium  after  giving  their  oath  never 
to  invade  it,  and  they  had  struck  at  France  before  really 
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ieclaring  war.  Besides  all  this,  France  was  not  ready, 
and  therefore  Germany,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years 
preparing,  had  all  the  advantage.  Thus  it  had  come 
about  that  they  had  swept  through  Belgium  hke  a flood. 
They  had  also  conquered  a large  strip  of  French  territory. 
For  months,  in  spite  of  unexampled  bravery,  England  had 
done  comparatively  httle.  It  was  true  they  had  per- 
formed great  deeds  of  valour.  They  had  checked  the 
Germans  for  a considerable  time  at  Mons.  They  had 
fought  the  battle  of  Ypres,  which  would  go  down  to  history 
as  among  the  greatest  battles  ever  known.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  British  had  faced  six  hundred  thousand 
Germans,  and  they  had  not  only  held  their  own,  but  they 
had  gained  ground,  and  now  the  time  was  come  for  advance. 

The  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle  has  been  somewhat 
dwarfed  by  the  larger  proportions  of  Ypres,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  critical ; and  for  three  days  our  men  showed 
such  bravery  as  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  our  race. 

Few  of  those  simple-minded  soldiers,  I imagine,  could 
give  anything  hke  a detailed  account  of  the  reasons  for 
which  we  are  at  war,  and  yet  all  of  them  felt  that  never 
could  there  be  any  peace  in  the  world  until  German  mili- 
tarism was  stamped  out,  and  until  that  huge  war  machine 
was  crushed  for  ever  and  ever.  Neuve  Chapelle  was  only 
an  incident  in  the  great  struggle,  but  it  was  an  important 
incident. 

John  Fortescue  was  only  a private,  only  one  single  unit 
amidst  thousands  of  others.  He  was  merely  a number 
when  the  muster  roll  was  called,  but  he,  like  every  other 
man,  felt  he  had  his  work  to  do,  his  part  to  play. 

Suddenly,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  guns  had  belched 
out  their  messengers  of  death,  and  httle  by  little  the  quiet 
old  village  was  reduced  to  ruins.  Even  then,  in  the  very 
excitement  of  battle,  John  felt  the  hideousness  and  the 
ghastly  waste  of  it  all.  This  little  French  dwelling-place 
was  being  laid  waste,  while  thousands  of  men  were  killed, 
or  if  not  killed,  mutilated  for  life,  because  the  War-Lord 
would  have  it  so.  He  had  prepared  for  war,  had  deter- 
mined on  it,  for  without  it,  according  to  his  people,  Ger- 
many could  never  obtain  the  world  dominion  which  was 
his  aim  and  object. 
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During  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  while  many  losses 
were  suffered  on  both  sides  and  much  stubborn  fighting 
shown,  no  great  advantage  was  gained,  although  it  was 
evident  that  the  English  artillery,  which  was  so  inferior 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  now  become  superior  to 
that  of  the  enemy. 

Of  the  part  John  played  during  that  day  there  is  but 
little  to  say.  He  had  simply  done  his  duty  as  thousands 
of  others  had  done  theirs,  and  when  night-time  came  he 
would  have  been,  but  for  one  thing,  as  undistinguished  as 
the  rest.  Chance,  however,  or  what  seemed  like  chance, 
had  placed  him  in  a position  of  importance,  and  while 
in  that  position  he,  with  three  other  men,  had  made  a 
few  Germans  prisoners. 

They  were  some  little  distance  from  the  main  army, 
and  what  they  had  done  was  not  immediately  reported 
to  Headquarters.  One  of  their  prisoners  was  an  officer, 
and  seeing  that  his  captors  were  only  privates,  he,  although 
he  was  in  their  power,  treated  them  with  contempt.  For 
some  time  he  refused  to  speak  at  all,  and  when  at  length 
he  was  induced  to  open  his  mouth,  it  was  to  insult  the 
British  Army.  As  it  happened,  however,  John  was  the 
only  one  who  understood  German,  and  therefore  no 
resentment  was  shown  by  the  British  soldiers. 

You  English  are  cowards,**  he  said,  speaking  con- 
temptuously. 

''  That’s  interesting,”  said  John,  who  was  rather  nettled 
by  the  man’s  truculent  manner.  ” It  seems  that  you 
Germans,  who  were  our  superior  in  numbers,  had  to  give 
in  to  a few  cowards  ; but  let  that  pass.  Why  do  you  call 
us  cowards  ? ** 

The  officer  seemed  surprised  that  John  spoke  such  good 
German,  and  while  he  was  still  very  angry,  regarded  him 
with  some  degree  of  interest. 

''  This  has  not  been  war,  but  murder,”  replied  the 
officer.  ‘‘  If  you  had  fought  fairly,  we  could  have  beaten 
you.” 

” Wherein  have  we  failed  to  fight  fairly  ? **  asked  John. 

” Your  artillery  was  so  deadly  that  we  could  do  nothing,” 
was  the  reply.  We  had  no  chance.  No  Army  could 
stand  it.” 

“ Why  is  that  unfair  ? **  and  John  smiled  as  he  spoke. 
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' At  the  beginning  of  the  war  you  had  superior  artillery 
and  you  gained  your  successes  because  of  it.  You  did  not 
call  that  unfair.  Now  we  have  superior  artillery ; now 
that  the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot,  where  does  the  unfair- 
ness come  in  ? 

The  English  are  always  cowards,”  was  the  reply,  **  and 
it  was  the  English  who  caused  the  war.” 

“ That,  too,  is  interesting,”  was  John’s  reply.  Where- 
in are  we  responsible  for  the  war  ? ” 

You  forced  our  hands,”  replied  the  German. 

In  what  way  ? ” 

It  was  your  Sir  Edward  Grey,  backed  up  by  your 
Government,  who  did  it  all,”  said  the  German.  He  made 
the  Russians  and  the  French  believe  that  the  English  would 
take  a part  in  it,  otherwise  they  would  not  hav^  fought, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  war.” 

John  kept  perfectly  cool.  He  took  his  tobacco-pouch 
from  his  pocket  and  filled  his  pipe. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  a clever  villain,  most  contempt- 
ible but  clever.  It  was  he  who,  backed  up  by  your  nation, 
brought  about  this  awful  state  of  things.” 

''  Live  and  learn,”  was  John’s  comment.  So  you 
think  England  was  responsible  for  the  war,  and  that 
England  wanted  it.” 

Of  course  I do,”  replied  the  German.  ‘‘  England  was 
jealous  of  our  progress  and  therefore  she  forced  war 
upon  us.” 

John  laughed  quietly. 

Why  do  you  laugh  ? ” asked  the  German.  ‘'If  a 
private,  in  our  Army  dared  to  laugh  at  a German  officer’s 
word,  he  would  be  flogged — shot.  Here  I am  a prisoner, 
so  you  insult  me.” 

" I beg  your  pardon,  I am  sure,”  replied  John.  “ I did 
not  mean  to  insult  you.  I was  only  amused  by  v/hat  you 
said.  However,  do  you  know  your  statements  are  very 
unconvincing  ? You  say  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  a clever 
villain.  Now,  how  could  a man  who  is  clever  and  knew 
that  the  Germans  had  been  preparing  for  war  for  forty- 
four  years,  and  had  built  up,  perhaps,  the  biggest  Army  in 
the  world,  run  his  own  nation  into  war  when  he  knew  v/e 
were  utterly  unprepared  ? You  see,”  went  on  John,  ‘ we 
had  only  a handful  of  men  at  the  commencement,  so  few 
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were  we  that  your  own  Kaiser  called  it  ' a contemptible 
little  Ai'my.’  If  England  had  wanted  war,  and,  as  you 
say,  forced  war,  do  you  not  think  she  would  have  been  a 
little  prepared  ? 

The  Ger  an  spat  on  the  ground  contemptuously. 

“ That  is  scarcely  an  argument,*'  said  John,  lighting  his 
pipe.  ''  You  say  that  our  Foreign  Secretary  was  clever. 
You  say,  too,  that  he  forced  war.  Does  it  stand  to  reason 
that  a clever  man  would  force  war,  knowing  that  we  had 
no  Army  worth  calling  an  Army,  that,  we  had  made  no 
preparations,  and  were  in  an  utterly  unfit  condition  for  a 
great  war  ? Mind  you,"  went  on  John,  ‘‘  we  are  prepared 
now.  We  have  made  an  Army  of  two  or  three  millions  of 
men  in  a few  months,  but  a year  ago  the  British  people 
never  dreamed  of  such  a thing." 

Ah  well,  it  doesn’t  matter,"  replied  the  German.  ‘‘  In 
a few  months’  time  it  will  be  all  over,  and  your  little  country 
will  belong  to  us." 

It  hardly  looks  like  it,"  said  John.  If  you  could 
not  beat  us  when  we  had  no  Army,  it  is  hardly  likely  you 
will  now  that  we  have  got  one.  I apologise  for  saying  all 
this.  I am  afraid  it  seems  a bit  mean,  especially  as, 
whatever  we  are,  you  Germans  are  not  cowards.  You 
have  fought  magnificently  to-day  and  shown  what  brave 
men  you  are." 

The  officer  looked  into  John’s  face  with  a new  interest. 

Are  you  a specimen  of  the  British  private  soldier  ? " 
he  asked. 

There  are  thousands  of  British  private  soldiers  who 
are  far  better  men,"  was  John’s  reply. 

‘‘  But  you  are  educated.  You  speak  our  language." 

“ That  was  an  accident,"  replied  the  young  man.  You 
see,  it  has  come  in  my  v/ay  to  travel  in  Germany  a good 
deal." 

What  parts  of  Germany  ? ’’  asked  the  officer. 

“ At  Hanover,  Leipzic,  Nuremberg,  Munich,  and  Berlin." 

“You  say  you  have  been  to  Berlin  ? " 

“ Several  times,"  was  John’s  reply. 

“ I came  from  there,"  said  the  officer,  “ or  at  least  some 
distance  south  from  there.  My  name  is  Fritz  von  Lim- 
berg.  My  people  live  near  Halle.  Have  you  been  there  ? " 

“ Yes,"  replied  John.  “ I have  been  there  a few  times." 
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I live  in  a big  house  on  the  Berlin  side  of  it/*  said  the 
officer,  and  then  he  looked  at  John  intently.  ''  You  are,  a 
private,*'  he  said,  ''  and  with  us  all  privates  belong  to  tfie 
peasant  classes  ; but  I have  heard  lately  that  it  is  Afferent 
with  you,  that  hosts  of  gentlemen  have  joined  the  English 
Army.  Is  that  so  ? " 

''  Yes,"  was  John's  reply. 

“ And  you  are  a gentleman.  Ah  ! you  need  not  answer 
me.  I have  seen  and  heard  for  myself.  I thought  at 
first  I was  speaking  to  a common  soldier.  Perhaps  I 
was  wrong.  You  see,  I was  very  angry  at  being  taken 
prisoner." 

Oh ! that  is  all  right,"  replied  John.  ‘‘  I think  I 
understand  how  you  feel." 

“ Some  say  you  treat  your  prisoners  well,"  went  on  the 
German;  ‘'others,  that  they  are  herded  together  like 
pigs.  What  is  the  truth  ? Can  you  tell  me  ? " 

“ Yes,  I can,"  replied  John.  " You  have  been  captured 
in  fair  fight,  therefore  you  will  be  treated  with  courtesy. 
You  will  have  good  food.  No  indignities  will  be  offered 
to  you,  and  you  will  be  regarded  as  a gentleman.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I hope  if  ever  I am  taken  a prisoner  I shall 
be  treated  half  as  well  as  you  will  be  treated." 

“You  are  sure  of  this  ? " asked  the  officer  eagerly. 

“ Absolutely  certain.  Personally,  of  course,  I can  do 
nothing  for  you,  as  I am  only  a private ; but  one  of  my 
comrades  has  gone  to  report  what  has  been  done,  and 
in  a few  minutes  I expect  one  of  our  officers  and  some  more 
men  will  be  here.  You  will  see  that  what  I have  told  you 
is  the  truth." 

The  German  was,  by  this  time,  evidently  in  a far  better 
temper.  His  chagrin  had  somewhat  vanished  at  the 
thought  that  one  of  his  captors  was  evidently  a gentleman, 
and  John's  assurance  of  good  treatment  had  somewhat 
moUified  him. 

“ I suppose  it  is  the  fortune  of  war,"  he  said,  “ and 
might  happen  to  anybody.  Perhaps  you  will  be  taken 
prisoner  one  of  these  days.  If  you  are,  this  may  be  of 
service  to  you." 

He  took  a card-case  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  and 
extracted  a piece  of  paper  on  which  he  wrote  a few  lines. 

“ There,"  he  said,  “ that  should  ensure  you  good  Ueat- 
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merit  among  our  officers,  and  if  ever  you  should  be  near 
Halle,  and  want  a friend,  go  to  my  mother's  house.  She 
is  well  known  there,  and  if  you  tell  her  that  you  have  seen 
me,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  we  met,  I will 
promise  you  a good  reception." 

John  thanked  the  officer  heartily  as  he  placed  the  card 
in  his  pocket-book,  but  was  unable  to  continue  his  con- 
versation further  as  an  officer  and  some  men  came  upon 
the  scene  who  took  the  prisoners  away. 

Next  day,  before  it  was  light,  the  strife  was  again  con- 
tinued, and  by  the  time  evening  came  Neuve  Chapelle 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  But  there 
was  still  a great  deal  of  hard  work  to  be  done,  as  the 
enemy,  enraged  by  the  thought  that  this  important  posi- 
tion was  slipping  from  their  grasp,  strained  every  nerve 
to  retake  it.  In  spite  of  their  utmost  endeavours,  how- 
ever, they  fell  back  before  the  English  fire,  and  before  our 
advancing  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  before  it  was  yet  dawn, 
the  German  guns  were  again  pounding  the  positions  we 
had  taken,  and  Major  Fanshawe,  with  a number  of  men, 
of  whom  John  was  one,  had  taken  up  his  position  near 
the  Pietre  road  in  a little  bit  of  wooded  country  known 
as  the  Biez  Forest.  This  position  was  extremely  danger- 
ous, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  nearest  the  German 
lines,  and  was  to  some  extent  cut  off  from  the  main 
British  forces.  The  struggle  here  was  extremely  severe, 
and  the  carnage  almost  greater  than  where  the  main  armies 
were.  All  along  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pietre  road  the 
Germans  were  strongly  entrenched,  and  it  was  felt  that 
their  entrenchments  must  be  ta  en  at  all  costs.  From 
advice  given,  there  did  not  seem  any  probability  of  German 
reinforcements,  and  the  command  came  to  Major  Fan- 
shawe's  regiment  to  make  a sortie  on  a certain  position. 

It  was  at  this  time,  although  the  battle  was  practically 
won  by  the  British  troops,  that  the  danger  of  John's  bat- 
talion was  imminent.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the  heat  of  battle, 
and  in  their  enthusiasm  because  of  their  evident  triumph, 
they  had  pushed  forward  farther  than  was  wise.  Major 
Fanshawe  especially  seemed  eager  to  crush  the  German 
opposition  at  this  point,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
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were  met  with  a hail  of  fiery  lead,  he,  regardless  of  the 
danger,  rushed  madly  forward.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
the  moment  of  triumph  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
hour  when  the  issues  of  a battle  are  in  doubt.  Major 
Fanshawe,  elated  with  victory,  attempted  that  which  in 
cooler  moments  he  would  have  avoided.  Moreover,  his 
action  cost  him  dearly.  When  he  thought  they  had 
accomplished  what  they  had  set  out  to  do,  and  when  the 
German  forces  were  falling  back  from  before  them,  rein- 
forcements came  up,  and  a terrible  carnage  took  place. 
Major  Fanshawe  received  a bullet  wound,  even  when 
there  was  a shout  of  triumph  on  his  lips.  John  Fortescue 
saw  him  fall,  and,  regardless  of  danger,  and  forgetful  of 
almost  everything  else,  rushed  to  his  side.  For  the  moment 
the  English  l.nes  were  forced  back,  and  John  found  himself 
with  many  others  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

The  German  triumph  was  short-lived,  for  there  were 
also  reinforcements  on  the  English  side,  and  again  the 
enemy  was  swept  back,  but  before  this  took  place  Major 
Fanshawe  with  several  men,  among  whom  was  John,  were 
taken  to  the  German  lines. 

Even  at  that  time  John  was  careless  as  to  what  might 
happen  to  him.  Amidst  all  the  slaughter  of  the  last  two 
days,  he  had  not  so  much  as  received  a scratch.  Indeed, 
as  it  was,  he  could  have  escaped  easily.  It  was  while 
he  v/as  kneeling  by  the  side  of  his  friend  that  he  was  taken 
and  hurriedly  dragged  away  from  his  own  comrades. 
Even  then  he  didn’t  leave  his  friend’s  side. 

Are  you  wounded  badly,  Fanshawe  ? ” he  asked. 

''  Nothing  much,”  replied  the  other.  I could  have 
kept  at  it  for  hours,  I am  sure.  Oh  I it  is  maddening  to 
be  taken  like  this.  It  is  good  of  you  to  stick  to  me,  old 
man,  for  you  could  easily  have  escaped.” 

” Who  knows  ? ” replied  the  other. 

Thus  the  battle  of  Neuve  ChapeUe  was  won  by  the 
British — won  at  tremendous  cost,  for  it  meant  that  there 
were  more  than  ten  thousand  casualties  on  the  British 
side,  among  whom  was  a number  of  prisoners  who  were 
hurried  away  towards  the  German  frontier. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  British  were  wounded 
they  were  hurried  away  to  the  rear  of  the  German  lines. 
No  distinction  was  made  between  officers  and  men,  save 
that,  if  possible,  the  former  were  treated  more  brutally. 
But  for  the  fact  that  John  Fortescue  kept  by  Major  Fan- 
shawe's  side,  the  young  oiB&cer  would  more  than  once 
have  fallen  down  in  sheer  exhaustion.  The  bullet  which 
had  passed  through  his  body,  although  it  had  not  touched 
any  vital  part,  had  caused  a considerable  loss  of  blood  and 
made  him  as  weak  as  a child.  Once  when  he  had  to 
be  supported  altogether  by  John’s  arm,  and  the  young 
Englishman  had  appealed  to  the  officer  in  charge  that 
the  Major  might  be  placed  on  some  sort  of  an  ambulance, 
he  received  nothing  but  a brutal  kick  and  an  oath  for  his 
pains. 

''  You  need  not  have  done  that,”  replied  John  to  the 
soldier.  My  Major  is  fainting  because  of  loss  of  blood. 
He  has  a bullet  wound  in  his  chest  and  has  been  mauled 
badly.  It  is  not  human  to  treat  a man  in  such  a way.” 

‘‘You  should  not  have  gone  to  war  with  us,”  replied 
the  German.  “You  are  only  getting  what  you  deserve.” 

John  would  have  uttered  an  angry  reply  had  not  Fan- 
shawe,  who  had  slightly  recovered,  squeezed  his  arm  and 
begged  him  in  a whisper  to  desist. 

“ You  can  do  no  good,  Fortescue,”  said  the  young 
officer.  “ Germans  can’t  play  the  game ; besides,  I can 
hold  out  all  right.” 

A httle  later  they  reached  a railway  siding  where  a 
number  of  rough  covered  trucks  stood. 

“ Where  are  you  going  to  take  us  ? ” asked  John  of 
the  officer,  who  still  kept  near. 

The  German  did  not  even  deign  to  make  a reply,  but  as 
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they  were  dragged  close  to  the  railway  line,  John  saw 
that  it  was  their  intention  that  they  should  enter  the 
trucks. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  prisoners  had  had  food  during  the 
day,  and  all  of  them  were  worn  out  with  many  hours'  hard 
fighting.  Still,  they  did  not  complain.  With  set  fea- 
tures they  had  grimly  marched  on,  and,  even  although 
the  trucks  were  evil-smelling  places,  made  no  demur. 

Now  then,  get  in,  you  pigs,"  shouted  a fat  German 
sergeant  in  a loud,  raucous  voice. 

" Heavens,  Fortescue ! they  are  not  going  to  stuff  us 
in  there,  are  they  ? " asked  Fanshawe,  whose  face  had 
become  almost  as  pale  as  death  owing  to  loss  of  blood 
and  suffering. 

John  was  silent.  He  knew  little  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Germans  treated  their  prisoners,  but,  from  what  he 
had  read  in  the  English  newspapers  which  had  reached 
the  firing-line,  he  feared  greatly.  Still,  he  wanted  to 
assure  Major  Fanshawe  all  he  could. 

" I don't  suppose  that  in  this  light  they  can  tell  who 
or  what  we  are,"  he  said ; " but  perhaps  they  think  you 
are  a private.  I will  speak  to  the  officer  in  charge." 

" It  is  a jolly  good  thing  you  know  the  lingo  so  well," 
said  Fanshawe.  ''  I cannot  think  of  a German  word.  I 
am  feeling  awfully  queer,  too,  and  my  head  is  swimming." 

"Now  then,  pack  in,  pack  in  I " cried  the  German 
sergeant  with  an  oath.  " There  is  room  for  more  in  that 
truck.  Why  are  you  standing  there  ? " he  continued, 
noting  that  John  and  Fanshawe  did  not  move. 

" I beg  your  pardon,"  replied  John,  " but  I don't  think 
you  can  be  aware  who  this  gentleman  is.  He  is  a Major 
in  our  regiment,  and  is  wounded  badly." 

" Major ! " laughed  the  other.  "He  is  an  English  pig 
like  the  rest  of  you.  Come  ; in  you  get ! " 

Still  John  did  not  move.  He  saw  that  the  truck  which 
was  evidently  intended  for  them  was  already  nearly  full, 
and  that  it  was  no  place  for  a wounded  ma.n. 

" I demand  the  right  to  speak  to  your  officer,"  shouted 
John. 

"You  do  as  you  are  told,"  said  the  sergeaiit  with  an 
oath.  " Now  then,  get  in  1 " and  he  kicked  Fortescue  as 
he  spoke. 
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I shall  report  this  to  Headquarters,"  replied  John. 

" Headquarters  ! " laughed  the  sergeant.  “ Get  your 
reports  in  if  you  can." 

At  that  moment  John  saw  a commissioned  officer  come 
up,  and  before  the  soldiers  had  time  to  stop  him,  he  went 
up  to  him. 

‘‘  I beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said ; " but  I think  your 
men  hardly  know  what  they  are  doing.  My  Major,  who 
has  been  taken  prisoner,  is  badly  wounded,  and  he  has 
been  pushed  in  with  the  rest  of  the  soldiers.  This  must 
surely  be  a mistake." 

The  officer  looked  at  John  keenly. 

" What  are  you,  private  or  officer  ? " he  asked. 

‘‘  I am  a private,"  replied  John. 

" Then  how  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  such  a way  ? 
Sergeant,  what  is  this  fellow  talking  about  ? " 

" He  has  been  complaining  because  we  have  not  pro- 
vided a drawing-room  for  a man  he  calls  his  Major,"  was 
the  reply.  " The  fellow  isn't  ill  at  all ; he  is  only  sham- 
ming." 

" Are  there  any  other  officers  taken  prisoner  ? " 

"Yes,  sir  ; two,"  was  the  reply. 

" Let  them  all  go  in  together,"  said  the  German.  " Any- 
thing is  good  enough  for  those  cowardly  English  pigs." 

" I beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  John,  " but  my  Major 
is  ill  and  wounded." 

" I wish  the  whole  lot  of  you  were  killed.  What  busi- 
ness had  you  to  attack  us  in  such  a way  ? There,  throw 
them  in,  sergeant,  and  shut  the  door." 

" But,  sir,"  protested  John.  " I am  sure " 

The  officer  hfted  his  whip  and  struck  John  across  the 
face. 

" How  dare  you  speak  to  me,  you  fellow  ? " 

John  was  nearly  blinded  by  the  blow  from  the  whip  and 
had  difficulty  in  restraining  himself  from  attacking  the 
German  with  his  naked  fist.  Perhaps  the  sergeant  saw 
what  he  meant  by  the  look  in  his  eyes,  for  he  immediately 
knocked  him  down  and  kicked  him  as  he  lay. 

" ril  teach  you  a lesson,"  he  shouted  brutally.  " There, 
close  the  door,"  and  John  found  himself  with  three  officers 
and  twenty-five  men  in  the  dirty  truck  which  had  evi- 
dently been  used  for  the  transport  of  horse's.  It  had  not 
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been  cleaned  out  since  it  was  used  for  these  purposes, 
and  was  filthy  in  the  extreme.  The  air  also  was  very 
foul,  as  the  truck  was  covered,  and  only  one  little  shutter 
gave  the  place  ventilation. 

John  discovered  that  in  one  corner  of  the  truck  some 
straw  had  been  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  to  this  spot  he 
led  Fanshawe  and  made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
As  for  the  rest  they  were  in  a pitiable  condition.  The 
truck  was  not  big  enough  for  them  all  to  lie  down,  except 
by  lying  on  each  other's  bodies,  and  as  several  men  were 
wounded  their  plight  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. After  a few  minutes  an  engine  had  evidently 
been  attached  to  the  train,  and  they  were  moved  away 
for  some  miles.  Then  it  stopped,  and  from  what  John 
could  make  out  the  engine  had  been  detached  in  order 
to  bring  up  other  trucks. 

‘‘  By  Gawd  ! I can't  stand  this  much  longer,"  he  heard 
one  of  the  privates  say.  ‘‘  I wish  they  would  kill  me 
and  put  me  out  of  my  misery." 

He  was  a Londoner  who  had  fought  like  a hero  all  the 
day. 

" I feel  as  if  my  head  was  on  fire,"  went  on  the  man 
presently.  " I feel  as  though  I am  going  out  of  my  mind." 

John  found  his  way  to  the  little  shutter  and  shouted : 
" We  can't  live  like  this,"  he  cried. 

" Then  die,"  said  some  German  soldiers  who  stood  near. 

The  sooner  the  better." 

"You  are  cowards,"  cried  John ; no  longer  able  to 
control  himself.  " Nothing  but  brutal  savages  would 
treat  prisoners  like  this." 

At  that  mom^ent  there  was  a savage  yell  outside.  Evi- 
dently they  were  indignant  at  what  he  said,  for  the  door 
of  the  truck  opened  and  an  officer,  followed  by  a sergeant, 
entered. 

" Who  said  we  were  cowards  ? " said  the  German  in 
English,  standing  by  the  door  of  the  truck  with  a pistol  in 
his  hand. 

" I did,"  said  the  young  Londoner,  who  was  evidently 
delirious.  " I did  ! Dirty  swabs,  that's  what  you  are." 

Whether  the  officer  understood  him  or  not,  I do  not 
know,  but  making  his  way  through  the  men  he  lifted  his 
pistol  and  shot  the  poor  fellow  dead. 
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“ Come  in  here/'  he  cried  aloud,  and  several  German 
soldiers  entered.  Drag  out  this  carrion,"  he  continued, 
his  smoking  pistol  still  in  his  hand.  Do  you  expect 
us  to  be  Mnd  to  you  ? We  have  lost  fifteen  thousand 
men  to-day,  as  well  as  Neuve  Chapelle.  We  will  let 
you  know  what  it  means  to  kill  Germans." 

Several  of  his  soldiers  had  squeezed  themselves  into  the 
truck  near  the  door  as  if  they  feared  mutiny.  After  that, 
John  knew  little  of  what  took  place.  He  knew  that  the 
body  of  the  soldier  who  had  been  murdered  was  dragged 
out,  that  the  door  of  the  truck  was  again  closed,  and  that 
soon  afterwards  they  were  on  the  move.  Where  they  were 
going  he  did  not  know,  neither  did  he  care.  The  foul  air 
of  the  truck  caused  a kind  of  stupor  to  come  over  him,  and 
although  he  had  had  no  food  for  many  hours,  all  feelings 
of  hunger  had  passed  away.  With  that  respect  which  is 
natural  to  an  English  soldier  for  his  officer.  Major  Fanshawe 
and  the  two  others  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  most  com- 
fortable corner,  the  rest  of  the  men  having  to  accommodate 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  Some  stood  against  the 
sides  of  the  truck,  while  others,  unable  to  stand,  fell  on  the 
floor.  All  through  the  night  they  travelled,  many  of  them 
in  dire  agony.  No  food  was  brought  to  them,  for  which 
they  did  not  care  so  much,  but  the  thirst  from  which  they 
suffered  was  terrible. 

When  at  length  they  were  dragged  out  of  the  truck, 
John  realised  that  two  of  the  men  had  died  on  the  journey. 
He  was  afraid  also  that  Major  Fanshawe  was  beyond  help, 
but  was  relieved  to  see  that,  after  they  had  been  in  the 
open  air  some  httle  time,  he  showed  signs  of  life.  It  was 
now  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the  battle,  and  John 
realised  that  they  had  been  for  twenty- four  hours  in  their 
ghastly  prison-house  without  food  or  water.  The  place 
had  become  a hell,  and  more  than  one  of  the  poor  fellows 
v/as  crying  out  in  mad  delirium. 

After  food  had  been  served  out  to  them,  and  after  the 
soldiers  had  consumed  a great  deal  of  water,  they  felt 
better.  Evidently,  too,  some  one  in  authority  had  in- 
quired concerning  their  condition,  for  two  doctors  suddenly 
came  upon  the  scene  and  gave  peremptory  orders  con- 
cerning the  wounded  men.  When  they  again  resumed  their 
’lurney,  moreover,  another  truck  was  added,  so  that  they 
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rode  in  comparative  comfort.  In  addition  to  all  these, 
Fanshawe  and  the  two  lieutenants  were  taken  to  an 
ordinary  third-class  compartment,  where  they  felt  like 
princes. 

I wish  you  could  come  with  us,  Fortescue,”  said  Fan- 
shawe, ''  and  but  for  your  pig-headedness  you  might.'' 

It's  all  right,"  replied  John.  I do  not  know  what 
you  feel,  but  I am  strongly  under  the  impression  that  all 
this  has  a meaning." 

What  meaning  can  it  have,  my  dear  chap,  except  that 
you  have  to  ride  in  a cattle  truck  among  those  Tommies 
instead  of  being  here  in  comfort  ? " 

''  I don't  know,"  replied  John,  ''  but  something  is  going 
to  happen ; what,  is  not  plain,  but  something." 

By  this  time,  although  Fanshawe  was  still  weak  from  his 
wounds,  and  ought  to  have  been  in  bed,  he  had  resumed 
his  old  nonchalant  air,  and  spoke  with  his  old  habitual 
drawl.  I feel  jolly  lonely,"  he  said,  ''  and  I don't  know 
these  two  fellows." 

It  so  happened  that  at  that  time  the  doctor  came  close 
to  the  carriage  door  where  Fanshawe  was,  and  so  John 
requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  travel  with  his 
Major  in  order  to  attend  to  him  in  case  of  need.  To  this 
the  doctor  consented,  and  so  it  came  about  that  during 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  John  was  in  comparative 
comfort. 

Where  they  were  going  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  He 
had  more  than  once  tried  to  find  out,  but  always  in  vain ; 
and  when  at  length  the  train  stopped  outside  a sleepy- 
looking  town,  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

That  same  evening  he  found  himself,  with  many  other 
prisoners,  both  French  and  Belgian,  in  a roughly  impro- 
vised building  which  stood  in  the.  midst  of  a flat  tract  of 
country.  Here  he  stayed  for  some  weeks  in  absolute 
misery,  seeing  nothing  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  con- 
dition or  the  whereabouts  of  Fanshawe.  The  place  was 
ill  ventilated  and  uncomfortable  in  the  extreme.  The 
ground  on  which  the  hut  had  been  placed  had  been  wet  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  and  the  trampling  of  many  feet  had 
made  it  little  better  than  a mud  heap.  The  food  was 
coarse  and  unappetising,  and  as  day  followed  day  with 
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dreary  monotony,  he  felt  as  though  death  were  preferable 
to  the  life  he  was  living. 

More  than  once  he  absolutely  refused  to  believe  that  he 
was  in  Germany  at  all  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  keepers 
spoke  that  language.  He  remembered  that  years  before 
when  he  had  visited  Germany  he  had  been  treated  with 
kindness  and  courtesy.  The  very  fact  of  his  being  an 
Englishman  seemed  to  add  to  the  respect  shown  to  him ; 
but  now  all  was  different.  Because  he  was  an  Englishman 
he  had  to  bear  increased  discomfort  and  constant  ignominy. 
The  French  and  Belgian  soldiers  were  treated  far  better. 
It  was  always  upon  the  English  that  the  spleen  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  vented. 

He  still  asked  questions  as  to  what  part  of  the  country 
he  was  in,  but  in  vain.  Whenever  he  asked,  he  was  re- 
minded that  he  was  a prisoner  of  war,  and  had  no  right  to 
know  anything.  At  length  news  of  a change  came.  He 
heard  that  a German  officer  was  to  visit  the  prison  camp 
and  inquire  into  their  condition,  and  when  he  spoke  to  his 
comrades  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  seeing  he  spoke 
the  German  language,  he  should  voice  their  complaints  in 
the  proper  quarter. 

It  was  with  a strange  feeling  in  his  heart  that  one  morning 
John  Fortescue  watched  the  advent  of  a strange  officer 
who  was  evidently  vested  with  great  power,  and  saw  him 
confer  with  his  subordinates.  In  some  way  he  could  not 
understand,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  destiny  was  linked 
to  the  stalwart  German  who  gave  many  orders  and  took 
notes  of  what  he  saw.  More  than  that,  he  was  strangely 
excited  as  he  watched  the  young  lady  who  had  accom- 
panied him.  First  of  all  it  was  an  unthought-of  thing 
that  a woman  should  come  into  the  camp  at  all.  Never 
once  before  during  the  time  he  had  been  there  had  any 
woman  been  seen.  More  than  this,  the  very  presence  of 
this  closely  veiled  woman  stirred  his  heart.  He  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  recognise  her,  and  yet  she  seemed 
familiar  to  him.  Something  in  her  movements,  in  the  pc^e 
of  her  head,  made  him  feel  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
some  one  he  knew.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  who  she 
was,  and  never  dreamed  that  the  woman  beloved,  and  whom 
he  had  thought  he  had  killed  months  before,  was  near. 

Presently  the  young  officer  asked  th^  prisoners  to 
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make  any  complaints  which  they  might  have,  and  John, 
according  to  the  arrangements  made  between  him  and 
his  comrades,  acted  as  their  mouthpiece.  During  the  con- 
versation which  took  place  he  had,  as  I have  set  down  in  a 
previous  chapter,  uttered  words  which  Captain  Linden,  one 
of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  prison  camp,  regarded  as  an 
insult.  When  Linden  had  lifted  his  whip  to  strike  the  young 
Englishman,  however.  Major  von  Hulton  had  interposed. 

What  is  your  name,  man  ? he  asked. 

He  had  hesitated  a second  before  replying,  and  then 
when  he  spoke  he  heightened  his  voice  considerably : 

''  John  Fortescue.’' 

There  was  nothing  particular  about  the  name,  although 
it  sounded  strangely  amidst  the  hundreds  of  prisoners 
who  were  listening  and  watching  silently  : the  mention 
of  it  seemed  to  create  a new  element.  Moreover,  barely 
was  it  uttered  when  the  woman  who  had  accompanied 
Major  von  Hulton  gave  a try  of  terror. 

At  that  moment  John's  heart  stopped  beating.  Agonised 
though  the  cry  was,  he  recollected  the  voice.  Like  light- 
ning, his  mind  flew  back  over  the  long  intervening  months. 
It  was  not  like  Margaret’s  voice  at  all,  and  yet  it  was  the 
same  cry  he  had  heard  in  her  uncle’s  house  at  Oulsden, 
when  he  had  stood  pale  with  anguish,  holding  a pistol  in  his 
hand.  She  had  spoken  two  words  then — only  two. 

Mr.  Fortescue,”  she  had  said,  and  looked  at  him  beseech- 
ingly. It  was  then  that  he  had  lifted  his  revolver  and  fired 
at  her  again  and  again.  Now  he  heard  the  same  voice, 
though  it  articulated  no  word.  It  was  full  of  agony  then ; 
now  there  was  a new  tone.  What  it  meant  he  could  not 
tell.  He  only  knew  that  Margaret  Herncastle  was  there 
in  the  prison  camp,  and  that  she  had  come  there  as  a trusted 
friend  of  the  German  officer. 

All  this  flashed  through  his  mind  like  lightning,  and  again 
he  was  for  a moment  robbed  of  the  power  of  action.  He 
saw  that  Margaret  Herncastle’s  eyes  were  fastened  upon 
him,  and  yet  he  could  not  speak,  but  saw,  too,  that  now, 
as  then,  there  was  a look  of  pleading,  a look  of  wild  fear 
in  her  eyes  as  though  the  foundations  of  her  life  were  being 
broken  up.  Then,  before  he  reahsed  what  was  taking  place, 
she  had  been  hurried  from  the  camp  into  the  sunlight 
outside. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

Margaret  Herncastle's  memory  had  returned.  It  came 
to  her  as  swiftly  as  a flash  of  hght.  One  second  she  had 
been  standing  in  the  gloomy  German  prison  camp,  listening 
in  a confused  kind  of  way  to  what  was  being  said,  having 
no  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  little  realising  the  pur- 
port of  what  was  taking  place.  The  next  the  black  cur- 
tain which  hung  before  the  eyes  of  her  mind  was  suddenly 
torn  aside,  and  all  that  had  taken  place  before  that  terrible 
night  at  Oulsden  came  back  to  her. 

It  was  the  mention  of  John  Fortescue’s  name  that  was 
the  open  sesame  of  the  past,  and  no  sooner  was  it  uttered 
than  everything  became  real  to  her. 

Doubtless  events  had  been  preparing  her  mind  during 
the  past  weeks  for  this  culminating  moment.  In  after 
days  she  recalled  the  fact  that  there  had  been  times  in  those 
dark  weeks  when  shadows  of  coming  events  passed  before 
her.  She  had  had  strange  intuitions ; secret  voices  had 
warned  her  to  be  silent.  Unlike  herself,  she  had  often 
been  secretive  and  desirous  of  keeping  her  own  counsel. 
It  had  seemed  to  her  as  though  the  curtain  which  hid  the 
past  had  become  thinner  and  thinner  and  needed  but 
a single  hand  to  tear  it  aside. 

During  the  time  she  had  been  in  the  prison  camp  with 
Major  von  Hulton  by  her  side,  she  had  been  more  than 
usually  bewildered.  She  had,  on  her  first  entrance,  cried 
out  in  dismay  at  what  she  saw  and  heard,  and  yet  she 
failed  to  realise  the  significance  of  it  all.  When  John 
Fortescue  had  stepped  forward  and  made  his  complaints, 
her  brain  had  reeled,  and  she  had  felt  herself  making  al- 
most superhuman  efforts  to  understand  the  scene  before 
her.  Although  John  Fortescue's  face  was  covered  with 
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a beard  of  several  weeks'  growth,  and  although  she  did  not 
at  all  recognise  him,  her  heart  was  torn  by  a strange  pain. 
She  was  sure  she  knew  him,  knew  that  he  was  one  of  her 
own  people,  that  he  formed  a part  of  the  past  which  she 
had  forgotten. 

She  had  listened  eagerly,  although  to  a large  extent  un- 
comprehendingly,  to  all  that  was  said,  feeling  all  the  time 
as  though  she  were  on  the  brink  of  a great  discovery.  Yet 
all  the  time  the  black  past  remained  black. 

Then  suddenly,  it  seemed  to  her.  Major  von  Hulton 
had  asked  the  Englishman  his  name,  and  the  young  man 
had  raised  his  voice  as  he  replied  : 

John  Fortescue." 

It  was  then  as  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  foundations  of 
her  hfe  were  broken  up.  The  dark  curtain  was  torn  aside 
with  a ruthless  hand,  and  her  mind  was  dazzled  with  the 
entrance  of  a flood  of  light.  Her  brain  reeled,  she  suffered 
intense  agony,  and  gave  a long,  beseeching  cry. 

After  that  the  world  became  dark  again. 

When  she  woke  to  consciousness  she  was  out  in  the  sun- 
light. She  knew  that  only  a few  minutes  had  passed,  yet 
it  seemed  to  her  hke  eternity.  But  the  pain  had  gone  and 
her  mind  was  clear.  She  knew  that  Major  von  Hulton 
was  standing  by  her  side  looking  at  her  anxiously.  She 
knew  too  that  the  Baroness  had  also  rushed  to  her,  and 
with  the  knowledge  came  a flood  of  conflicting  thoughts. 

She  did  not  open  her  eyes.  She  felt  as  though  she  must 
not.  She  wanted  to  realise  everything  first,  and  to  know 
what  it  all  meant.  She  felt  like  one  standing  on  the  brink 
of  a horrible  precipice,  and  knew  that  one  false  move  would 
mean  disaster,  ruin.  At  first  she  could  not  altogether 
comprehend  it,  but  she  knew  that  on  her  actions  great 
issues  depended.  Therefore  she  must  be  careful. 

For  more  than  a minute  she  lay  thinking  rapidly, 
weighing  everything  as  in  a balance.  She  knew  the  past 
now.  Like  lightning,  her  mind  flashed  back  to  the  night 
at  Oulsden  when  John  Fortescue,  pale  to  the  lips,  but  with 
steady  hand,  had  lifted  the  revolver  and  shot  her  in  order 
to  save  her  from  what  she  dreaded.  She  called  to  mind 
those  weeks  she  had  spent  at  her  uncle's  house,  the  first 
rumours  of  war,  the  refusal  of  the  Belgian  Government  to 
yield  to  the  German  demands,  the  news  of  the  bombard- 
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ment  of  Liege  and  of  the  flight  of  the  Belgian  Army.  Then 
came  those  days  of  horror  when  news  of  German  bar- 
barism and  crime  swept  over  the  country.  She  remem- 
bered her  uncle’s  confidence  and  her  own  fears.  Every- 
thing came  back  to  her,  every  detail  of  the  night  when 
John  Fortescue  had  entered  Mr.  George  Herncastle’s  house 
and  had  bade  her  prepare  to  fly  with  him.  Again  she  lived 
through  those  dread  moments  when  the  house  was  full  of 
the  cries  of  panic-stricken  servants,  and  when  John  For- 
tescue, pale  but  calm,  told  her  that  he  had  come  to  save 
her.  She  remembered  too  the  horror  which  had  possessed 
her  when  she  thought  of  that  ghastly  night  at  Aerschot 
and  of  what  the  entrance  of  the  German  Army  really  meant. 
Then  came  the  noise  of  the  advancing  Germans,  when  she 
had  taken  the  revolver  from  the  drawer  and  had  extracted 
from  John  the  terrible  promise. 

Every  incident  passed  before  her  mind  like  some  ghastly 
procession — even  to  the  time  when  John,  true  to  his  word, 
had  lifted  the  revolver  and  pulled  the  trigger.  After  that 
the  great  darkness  came. 

Then  came  the  question  of  what  had  taken  place  between 
the  night  at  Oulsden  and  her  awakening  at  the  grim  old 
German  castle.  She  knew  nothing,  cared  little ; but 
every  event  since  was  indelibly  registered  on  her  mind  and 
memory,  even  although  she  was  unconscious  of  their  full 
significance. 

But  now  it  was  all  real  to  her.  She  knew  that  she  had 
for  months  been  in  the  house  of  a German  family.  She 
knew  too  that  she  had  promised  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
German  soldier  who  had  in  all  probability  saved  her  hfe ; 
but  this  seemed  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  fact 
that  she  was  now  within  the  precincts  of  a German  prison 
where  hundreds  of  her  fellow-countrymen  were  interned, 
and  more  than  all,  where  John  Fortescue,  her  real  deliverer, 
was  also  imprisoned. 

She  must  be  careful ! She  must  hide  the  truth  from  the 
von  Hulton  family ! She  must  not  let  them  know  that  her 
memory  had  awakened  to  hfe  again  ! that  was  the  first 
positive  thought  with  regard  to  the  future  which  pos- 
sessed her  mind.  She  must  be  careful  not  to  let  fall  any 
hint  that  she  knew  who  John  Fortescue  was.  She  felt 
sure  that  not  only  his  safety,  but  her  own  depended  on  her 
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silence.  He  who  had  been  willing  to  offer  his  life  for  hers 
must  not  suffer  through  any  act  on  her  part. 

“Tell  me,  Margaret,  are  you  better  ? I am  sorry  I took 
you  into  the  camp.  It  was  wrong  of  me.  It  was  no  place 
for  such  as  you.  Open  your  eyes  and  tell  me  you  are 
better.  “ 

Major  von  Hulton’s  voice  was  hoarse  as  he  uttered  these 
words  in  short,  quick  gasps.  Evidently  he  was  terribly 
anxious  about  her  and  wanted  to  be  assured  of  her  weU 
being. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and,  womanlike,  instinctively  began 
to  play  her  part. 

“Yes,  I am  better,'*  she  said;  “but  take  me  home, 
will  you  ? “ 

She  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think.  She  knew  that  in  her 
present  state  of  mind  she  was  in  danger  of  letting  words 
fall  which  might  jeopardise  John's  life,  which  might  injure 
her  fellow-countrymen.  If  she  could  return  to  the  house 
and  be  alone  for  a few  hours  she  felt  sure  that  she  could 
co-ordinate  the  thousand  confused  thoughts  which  flashed 
through  her  brain  ; that  she  would  be  able  to  see  through 
the  maddening  maze  of  things  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. 

“ I will  take  her  home,  Heinrich,"  said  the  Baroness. 
“You  are  sure  you  are  better,  Margaret — well  enough  to 
return  ? " 

“ Oh  yes,  quite  well  enough,"  she  replied.  “ I had  a 
kind  of  shock,  but  it's  over  now.  You  need  not  fear  for 
me.  I only  want  to  lie  down  and  rest." 

“ You  are  sure  I need  not  come  with  you  ? " said  Major 
von  Hulton.  “ I have  more  work  to  do  here,  but  I can 
easily  return  again." 

“ Oh  no,"  said  the  girl  eagerly.  “ There's  no  need  for 
you  to  come  back  with  me.  I am  quite  well,  and  of  course 
you  must  do  your  duty." 

Major  von  Hulton  heaved  a sigh  of  relief,  and  again  he 
became  the  stern  German  ofi&cial.  Whatever  happened, 
he  must  make  his  report. 

“ Those  men  frightened  you,  didn't  they  ? " he  said 
tenderly.  “ I blame  myself,  Margaret.  I ought  not  to 
have  taken  you  there,  only  you  see  you  were  very  anxious 
to  go  with  me." 
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‘‘  Yes,  I was/’  she  replied,  " and  I am  glad  I have 
been  ; but  I will  go  back  now/' 

A few  minutes  later  the  young  German  ofl&cer  had  re- 
turned to  his  work,  while  Margaret  was  borne  swiftly  back 
to  the  old  house. 

‘‘  Did  you  see  anything  that  frightened  you  ? " said  the 
Baroness.  I am  afraid  there’s  a lot  of  insubordination 
among  the  prisoners.” 

‘‘  No,  nothing,”  replied  Margaret. 

" Then  did  you  have  a sudden  illness  ? ” 

" I think  I must  have,”  replied  the  girl.  Would  you 
mind  if  I didn’t  talk  ? I am  very  weak,”  and  she  closed 
her  eyes  as  if  she  were  in  pain. 

The  old  German  Frau  looked  at  her  contemptuously. 
She  did  not  at  all  understand  what  had  taken  place,  and 
she  had  always  despised  weak  women.  Although  she  had 
come  to  think  a great  deal  more  kindly  of  Margaret,  she 
was  still  angry  that  her  son  should  be  in  love  with  this 
English  girl.  ‘‘  What  kind  of  a mother  will  she  be  to 
Heinrich’s  children  ? ” she  asked  herself  as  she  looked  at 
Margaret’s  face.  ‘‘  She  has  no  nerve,  no  mind,  no  memory, 
no  anything.” 

She  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  at  that  moment  this 
young  English  girl  was  exercising  a restraint  and  a self- 
control  rare  in  the  annals  of  women — never  dreamt  that  she 
was  concealing  the  fact  that  her  mind  was  flooded  with 
experiences  which  seldom  happen  to  any  one,  and  that  she, 
under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  was  making  plans 
for  the  future. 

There,  there,”  said  the  Baroness  when  at  length  they 
entered  the  house.  ‘‘  You  are  better  now.  Shall  I order 
some  food  for  you  ? ” 

“No,  nothing,”  repUed  Margaret  I only  want  to  lie 
down  and  rest.” 

The  girl  was  still  possessed  by  a great  fear  that  she  might 
say  or  do  something  which  might  endanger  her  country- 
men. Her  memory  had  come  back  to  her  so  suddenly  that 
it  had  given  a shock  to  her  whole  nervous  system,  and  even 
yet  she  was  unable  to  piece  together  the  thousand  thoughts 
which  filled  her  mind.  Her  head  was  aching  sadly  too. 
Her  brain  seemed  on  fire. 

She  went  straight  to  her  bedroom  and  threw  herself  on 
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the  bed,  while  Fraulein  Schmidt,  to  whom  the  Baroness 
had  given  a hasty  account  of  what  had  taken  place,  stood 
and  watched  her. 

She  looks  like  one  who  has  received  a death-blow,''  said 
the  old  servant  to  her  mistress  afterwards.  Her  face 
is  drawn  and  haggard,  and  every  particle  of  her  quivers. 
I don't  understand  it." 

" Let  her  be,  let  her  be,"  said  the  Baroness  carelessly. 
" There  is  nothing  much  the  matter  with  her." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Margaret  had  not  been  lying 
down  more  than  five  minutes  before  she  was  asleep.  Kindly 
Nature  had  taken  her  in  her  great  arms  and  was  appl}dng 
her  healing  balm.  All  through  the  long  weeks  during 
which  time  Margaret's  mind  had  been  only  half  awakened, 
and  while  the  dark  curtains  of  oblivion  hid  the  past,  she 
had  been  gaining  strength.  Her  life  at  the  old  castle  had 
been  preparing  her  for  the  shock  which  had  come  to  her 
that  day.  More  than  that,  her  splendid  constitution  stood 
her  in  good  stead  now,  while  her  naturally  strong  physique 
had  been  inured  to  hardship  by  the  healthy  life  of  her  girl- 
hood. For  Margaret  had  been  a great  sportswoman. 
Hunting,  shooting,  golf,  tennis,  she  had  loved  them  all, 
and  their  health-giving  qualities  had  entered  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  her  life.  Thus  it  was  that  now,  after  her  terrible 
shock.  Nature  was  able  to  come  to  her  aid  and  take  her  in 
her  kindly  arms. 

Hour  after  hour  she  slept  the  deep  sleep  of  childhood. 
No  dreams  disturbed  her  brain,  no  shadows  flitted  across 
her  horizon.  She  simply  lay  and  slept. 

More  than  once  the  Baroness  entered  her  room  and 
watched  her,  and  then  returned  to  her  son,  who  had  come 
back  from  his  work,  and  reported  what  she  had  seen. 

" She's  all  right,  Heinrich.  You  need  not  fear,"  she 
had  said  after  each  of  her  visits.  She  is  sleeping  hke  a 
child,  and  there's  a healthy  colour  on  her  cheeks." 

Heinrich  gave  a sigh  of  relief  as  he  heard  his  mother's 
words. 

" I should  never  forgive  myself  if  anything  happened  to 
her,"  he  said.  " It  was  wrong  of  me  to  allow  her  to  go 
there.  I cannot  think  what  made  me  so  foolish,  for  after 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  are  common  there  are  not 
pleasant." 
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“ Do  you  think  she  recognised  any  one  ? " asked  the 
Baroness/’ 

" I am  sure  she  did  not,”  replied  Heinrich.  ” I con- 
stantly watched  her  face,  and  I could  see  that  she  knew 
no  one.  No,  it  was  the  horror  of  the  place  which  over- 
came her.  And  really  it’s  a ghastly  hole.  I am  glad  that 
our  prisoners  are  better  looked  after.  Of  course  I had  to 
keep  a brave  face,  but  when  I remembered  the  way  I was 
treated  I was  ashamed.” 

” Anything  is  good  enough  for  that  mongrel  race,” 
snapped  the  Baroness.  ” Besides,  they  need  not  be  so 
squeamish.  They  should  not  have  gone  to  war  with  us  at 
aU  if  they  expected  that  we  should  take  the  prisoners  into 
our  drawing-rooms.” 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Margaret  awoke.  Day- 
light had  not  yet  gone,  but  the  shadows  were  beginning 
to  lengthen.  At  first  she  looked  around  the  room  in  a state 
of  bewilderment.  Her  head  still  ached,  and  she  felt  very 
languid  and  tired.  Then  the  truth  came  to  her  again,  and 
her  mind  became  perfectly  clear.  Her  long  sleep  had 
restored  her  over-strained  powers  ; her  nerves  had  become 
steady  again,  her  mind  tense  and  active.  She  knew  that, 
while  she  was  still  weak,  everything  was  normal  with 
her,  and  with  that  knowledge  came  a realisation  of  her 
responsibilities.  She  lay  quietly  for  a few  minutes,  think- 
ing it  all  out.  Her  thoughts  flew  first  of  all  to  her  father, 
and  she  wondered  what  he  would  think.  She  longed  to 
send  him  a message,  longed  to  assure  him  of  her  welfare. 
She  wondered  toe  what  he  had  heard  concerning  her. 
From  her  father,  her  thoughts  flew  to  John  Fortescue  and 
then  her  heart  beat  rapidly.  Her  mind  quickly  pieced 
together  the  probable  events  of  John’s  hfe.  In  some  way 
he  had  escaped  from  the  German  bulhes  and  had  been  able 
to  join  the  British  Army.  With  that,  a great  longing  pos- 
sessed her.  She  remembered  him  now  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
hevelled clothes  and  unkempt  beard.  Yes,  she  must  plan 
some  means  whereby  she  could  v/ithout  suspicion  speak 
to  him.  He  would  be  able  to  tell  her  about  her  father, 
about  her  uncle,  and  about  the  other  things  she  longed 
to  know.  But  how  could  she  do  it  ? She  knew  that 
prisoners  would  be  closely  guarded  and  that  Germans  hated 
the  English  with  a terrible  hatred. 
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This  led  her  to  the  thought  of  her  promise  to  Heinrich 
von  Hulton,  led  her  to  realise  the  care  which  had  been  taken 
of  her  during  the  long  weeks  when  her  mind  was  a blank. 
Then  she  became  conscious  of  her  love  for  her  country  and 
her  countr5nrien.  The  meaning  of  German  barbarity 
and  cruelty  came  to  her,  and  with  it  a great  loathing  surged 
up  in  her  heart.  She  realised  too  that  the  war  had  lasted 
several  months.  It  was  the  middle  of  August  1914  when 
the  events  of  that  awful  night  in  Oulsden  had  caused  her 
mind  to  become  a blank.  Now  summer  was  approaching 
and  the  war  had  not  come  to  an  end. 

She  had  a feverish  desire  to  know  how  her  country  fared, 
to  understand  what  had  taken  place.  She  recalled  what 
von  Hulton  had  told  her,  remembered  what  she  had  felt 
when  she  knew  that  Germany  was  at  war  with  England. 
Why,  she  did  not  know,  but  when  she  had  read  that  scrd^p 
of  newspaper  which  she  had  torn  from  the  empty  stove, 
she  had  not  felt  angry  towards  Germany ; but  now  all 
was  different.  She  was  an  Englishwoman.  Many  of  her 
friends  were  in  the  Army  and  she  wanted  to  know  how 
they  fared. 

Then  another  fact  came  to  her.  She  knew  that  in  spite 
of  her  promise  to  Heinrich  von  Hulton,  she  cared  no  more 
for  him  than  she  might  care  about  any  German  who  had 
shown  her  a kindness.  She  wondered  how  she  could 
have  listened  to  the  story  of  his  love,  for  now  she  loathed 
the  thought  of  his  presence.  She  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  becoming  his  wife,  felt  angry  at  the  words  of  tenderness 
which  he  had  spoken  when  she  had  awakened  to  conscious- 
ness outside  the  prison  camp. 

But  more  than  all  this,  the  future  had  to  be  thought  of. 
No,  she  must  let  no  one  know  that  the  world  had  become 
changed,  revolutionised,  through  the  return  of  her  memory. 
The  Baroness  and  her  son  must  think  that  everything 
remained  as  it  was,  and  she  must  play  her  part.  She  must 
tell  no  lies,  she  must  only  be  silent,  but  the  while  she 
must  gain  all  the  information  she  could.  She  would 
learn  everything,  and  above  all  she  would  try  to  obtain 
speech  with  John  Fortescue. 

In  a moment  her  mind  fastened  upon  something  which 
Heinrich  von  Hulton  had  said  that  very  morning.  The 
doctor  had  complained  to  him  that  the  prison  was  un- 
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healthy,  and  that  the  prisoners  needed  life  in  the  open  air, 
and  von  Hulton  had  promised  that  they  should  be  given 
work.  He  said  they  should  dig  fields,  and  make  roads. 
Yes,  that  would  surely  mean  her  opportunity. 

The  door  opened  and  Fraulein  Schmidt  entered, 

" Ah,  you  are  awake  ! Then  are  you  better  ? " 

Yes,  I am  quite  well  now,''  replied  Margaret. 

The  visit  to  the  prison  was  too  much  for  you,"  said 
the  old  servant. 

" The  air  was  so  bad,"  said  Margaret,  " and  I felt 
faint." 

Fraulein  hurried  away,  and  a few  minutes  later  the 
Baroness  entered. 

" That  is  well,  that  is  well,"  said  the  old  dame  as  she 
looked  at  her.  "You  have  no  fever  and  your  pulse  is 
steady.  You  must  have  food  too,  and  Heinrich  wants  to 
know  when  he  can  come  to  you." 

" Yes,  I am  quite  well  now,"  replied  the  girl,  " and  do 
you  know,  I am  hungry,  so  hungry  I '' 

The  Baroness  laughed  almost  gaily.  " That  is  good," 
she  said.  " That's  German.  I will  have  food  brought  to 
the  adjoining  room  and  then  you  can  see  Heinrich." 

" Yes,"  replied  Margaret,  " what  must  he  think  of  me 
fainting  like  that  at  the  sight  of  a few  prisoners ! " 

" Yes,  it  was  weak,"  said  the  Baroness,  " but  you  are 
better  now.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  A German  woman 
doesn't  show  weakness." 

By  this  time  they  had  entered  the  sitting-room  allotted 
to  Margaret,  and  Fraulein  Schmidt  entered  with  food. 

" Now  then,  eat,  eat,"  said  the  Baroness.  " When 
people  can  eat,  all  is  well  with  them.  That  is  what  makes 
us  Germans  so  great,  so  powerful.  We  can  all  eat  much." 

With  a strong  effort  of  will,  Margaret  suppressed  the 
feelings  of  excitement  which  rose  within  her,  and  sat  down 
to  her  food.  She  had  barely  finished  her  meal  when  there 
was  a sound  of  a heavy  footstep  outside,  and  Heinrich 
von  Hulton  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


Margaret  Herncastle  rose  to  her  feet  with  a smile  as 
the  young  German  officer  entered.  Please  don't  ask 
any  questions,"  she  said  gaily.  " I feel  ashamed  of  myself 
for  being  so  foolish  and  for  creating  a scene  down  at  the 
prison  camp,  but  I am  quite  well  now." 

You  are  sure  ? " asked  Heinrich  anxiously.  ''  Sure 
you  don't  need  a doctor  ? " 

Doctor  I " she  cried,  with  a laugh.  " I have  not  felt 
so  well  for  weeks." 

I am  afraid  the  sight  of  those  fellows  was  too  much  for 
you.  I must  be  careful  that  you  do  not  go  near  them 
again.  You  see  we  are  at  war,  and  stern  measures  have 
to  be  used  with  prisoners,  especially  when  any  of  them  are 
insubordinate.  I hope  you  understand  that." 

“ I do  indeed,"  replied  Margaret,  " but  I shall  protest 
against  not  being  allowed  to  go  to  the  prison  camp  again. 
If  I am  to  be  a German,"  and  she  looked  up  into  his  face 
coyly,  " I must  feel  as  Germans  do,  and  understand  as  they 
understand." 

"You  really  mean  this  ? " and  von  Hulton's  voice  was 
eager.  "You  are  sure  your  visit  to  that  place  has  not — 
that  is — disturbed  you  ? " 

"lam  going  to  be  worthy  of  my  new  country,"  was  her 
answer,  " and  as  your  mother  says  that  German  women  are 
all  strong  and  self-reliant,  I must  overcome  any  weakness 
I may  feel." 

A look  of  satisfaction  came  into  von  Hulton's  eyes. 

" Ah,"  he  said  joyfully,  " I feel  you  are  indeed  a true 
German.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  You  are  sure  you  have 
no  longings  for  England,  no  resentment  against  us  because 
we  are  at  war  with  her  ? " 

" When  one's  memory  is  a blank,  how  could  one  have 
»35 
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such  feelings,”  replied  Margaret.  “ As  I told  you  last 
night,  I felt  I had  no  country  but  Germany.  Everything 
else  was  blotted  out.” 

And  yet  you  seemed  terribly  shocked  this  morning,” 
was  his  rejoinder.  You  frightened  me.” 

“ Ah  1 but  I will  not  do  it  again,”  and  she  laughed  almost 
gaily.  “ I want  to  show  you  what  a true  German  I am. 
I want  to  prove  to  you  that  I can  be  a worthy  successor 
of  those  great  dames  of  whom  your  family  is  so  proud.” 

” That  is  good  ; that  is  good,”  cried  von  Hulton,  taking 
her  hand  in  his. 

She  had  a difl&culty  in  keeping  herself  from  snatching  it 
away,  and  from  crying  out  in  pain  ; but  she  controlled  her- 
self. The  new  life  which  had  entered  her  being  seemed  to 
make  everything  possible. 

You  mustn't  treat  me  as  if  I were  an  invalid,”  she 
managed  to  say  presently,  and  you  mustn't  keep  me 
indoors  as  though  I had  no  part  in  your  country.  I want 
to  know  everything.” 

‘‘  Tell  me  what  you  want  to  know,  and  I will  be  your 
informant,”  was  his  reply.  ‘‘Why,  Margaret,  you  speak 
with  a new  voice.  There  is  a new  light  in  your  eyes  too. 
Has  your  memory  come  back  ? ” 

His  question  came  to  her  as  a great  shock.  She  feared 
lest  she  had  not  played  her  part  well,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  truth.  Von  Hulton  saw  that  the  light  of 
excitement  which  had  shone  in  her  eyes  was  followed  by  a 
look  of  terror.  He  felt  her  hands  tremble  too. 

“ Forgive  me,  Margaret,”  he  said,  altogether  misunder- 
standing the  situation.  “ I was  wrong  to  pain  you.  I 
know  how  you  long  for  your  memory  to  come  back,  and 
I ought  not  to  have  spoken  in  such  a way.  Let's  try  to 
forget  all  about  prisoners.  Let's  try  to  think  there’s  no 
war.” 

“ But  that  cannot  be,”  was  her  reply.  “We  must  think 
about  it.  Tell  me  about  the  prisoners  and  teU  me  too  what 
you  have  done  for  them.  The  doctor  said  they  needed 
open-air  work.  Have  you  provided  any  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  replied  von  Hulton.  “ I have  arranged  for 
them  to  work  in  the  fields  and  plant  potatoes.  In  a day 
or  two  they  will  have  plenty  of  open  air,  plenty  of 
work.” 
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They  will  be  guarded,  of  course  ? ** 

“ Oh  yes.  I have  appointed  a lot  of  young  non-com- 
missioned officers  to  look  after  them.  The  prisoners  will 
be  divided  into  gangs,  and  every  day  so  much  work  will 
be  allotted  to  them.  If  they  behave  well  they  will  be  allowed 
certain  advantages.'’ 

“ And  have  they  been  treated  badly  in  the  past  ? " 
asked  Margaret. 

I have  put  a stop  to  all  that,"  replied  von  Hulton, 
“ and  I think  that  in  the  future  we  shall  have  no  more 
complaints.  I am  going  to  try  to  stimulate  good  behaviour 
among  them  by  instituting  a system  of  rewards.  If  the 
men  behave  particularly  well,  they  wiU  have  special  food 
and  wiU  be  entrusted  to  look  after  their  companions.  For 
instance,  the  young  man  who  spoke  to  me  this  morning 
seemed  quite  superior  to  the  rest.  I should  think  he  would 
have  special  advantages  from  the  beginning. 

" Special  advantages  ! what  do  you  mean  ? " she  asked 
eagerly. 

“ Oh,  I shall  make  him  a sort  of  timekeeper,  and  if  in 
a few  days  he  proves  himself  trustworthy,  I shall  make 
him  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  a number  of  men. 
That  is  not  quite  the  German  method.  Rather  it  is  English. 
It  was  suggested  to  me  this  afternoon  by  one  of  the  English 
officers." 

English  officers  ! " cried  Margaret.  “ Have  you  officers 
as  well  as  men  in  the  camp  ? " 

Oh  yes.  We  have  not  many,  but  there  are  a few  in 
the  special  quarters  provided.  The  man  I was  just  speaking 
about — John  Fortescue — was  taken  prisoner  at  the  same 
time  as  Major  Fanshawe." 

Margaret  started  violently. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  ? " asked  von  Hulton. 

‘‘  Why,  why,"  and  her  voice  trembled  with  excitement. 
Then,  remembering  herself,  she  went  on : ''  It  seems 

familiar  to  me.  I wonder  now,  I wonder " 

"Don't  puzzle  that  dear  little  head  of  yours,"  laughed 
von  Hulton,  who  was  far  from  understanding  the  truth. 
" I almost  hope  the  past  may  never  never  come  back  to 
you;  but  this  man.  Major  Fanshawe — told  me  that  For- 
tescue was  quite  a gentleman,  and  that  he  had  refused  a 
commission  in  the  English  Army." 
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Margaret  Herncastle  placed  her  hand  against  her  side 
as  if  to  stop  the  wild  beatings  of  her  heart.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  though  one  happening  was  following  another  so 
rapidly  that  she  could  not  grasp  their  full  significance. 
She  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think  again,  and  yet  she  was 
afraid  to  make  her  desires  known. 

“ Major  von  Hulton,''  she  said  presently,  ‘‘  I want  to 
ask  a favour  of  you.’' 

‘‘  Surely  I am  not  ' Major  ’ to  you,”  was  his  reply.  I 
am  Heinrich.  Call  me  Heinrich,  and  I will  grant  you  any- 
thing you  ask.  What  is  it  ? ” 

‘‘  Fraulein  Schmidt  was  telling  me  yesterday  that  there 
is  a room  in  the  castle  which  goes  by  the  name  ' Herr 
Heinrich’s  room,’  and  that  you  have  all  your  school  books, 
all  the  prizes  you  won,  aU  your  weapons  and ” 

''  Yes,  yes,”  said  von  Hulton,  with  a laugh.  '‘Would  you 
like  to  see  it  ? ” 

" That  is  the  favour  I was  going  to  ask  you,”  was  her 
reply.  "You  see,  Fraulein  Schmidt  said  that  you  had 
a number  of  photographs,  one  showing  how  you  looked 
as  a baby,  and  a lot  of  others  at  later  stages  in  your 
hfe.” 

" And  you  would  like  to  see  them  ? ” 

" Of  course  I would.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? ” 

He  started  up,  laughing  gaily. 

" I will  take  you  there  now.  I am  afraid  you  will  find 
it  is  very  untidy,  for  I was  rummaging  there  last  night  for 
some  papers.  Do  you  know,  I keep  everything  there. 
All  my  old  uniforms,  all  the  swords  I used  at  college.  But 
there,  I will  show  you,”  and  he  led  the  way  towards  a 
room  on  the  next  story. 

After  he  had  showed  her  his  treasures,  and  they  had  again 
returned  to  her  sitting-room,  he  bade  her  good  night.  He 
thought  she  looked  tired,  and  needed  rest. 

" I will  come  to  see  you  to-morrow  morning  before  I 
leave,”  he  said. 

" Where  are  you  going  ? ” she  asked. 

" First  to  Berlin,  and  then  back  to  my  regiment.” 

" Oh,  I thought  you  were  deputed  to  look  after  the 
prisoners  here,”  she  remarked. 

" I have  more  important  work  than  that,”  was  his 
answer.  That’s  Captain  Demnig’s  duty.” 
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And  is  he  a faithful  and  capable  officer  ? " 

**  Yes.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

“ I was  wondering  whether  we  should  be  safe  in  case  the 
prisoners  escape. 

Prisoners  escape ! laughed  von  Hulton.  Such 
a thing  is  impossible.  Some  of  our  men  have  escaped  from 
Enghsh  prisons,  but  you  will  never  hear  of  an  Englishman 
escaping  from  a German  camp.  We  do  our  work  too  well. 
Patrols  are  placed  everywhere,  and  every  precaution  is 
taken. 

Margaret’s  eyes  flashed  brightly,  but  she  said  nothing. 
At  that  moment  Fraulein  Schmidt  entered  the  room. 

‘‘Two  officers  from  the  camp  have  come  to  see  you,” 
she  said  to  the  Major. 

“ Ah,  then,  I must  be  going.  Good  night,  sweetheart ; I 
will  come  to-morrow  before  starting  for  Berlin.  And  you 
need  not  fear,  no  prisoners  will  escape,  and  no  harm  will 
happen  to  you.  Is  there  anything  you  would  Uke  to  ask 
me  before  I go  ? ” 

‘‘  Yes,”  replied  Margaret.  ''  I am  so  much  better,  that  I 
would  like  more — more  liberty.  You  are  not  afraid  to 
trust  me,  are  you  ? ” 

‘‘  I trust  you  completely,”  replied  von  Hulton.  ''If 
you  have  not  had  the  Uberty  you  desire,  it  is  because  we 
were  thinking  of  your  welfare.  You  see,  our  people  hate 
the  English  so  much  that — that — but  you  understand. 
Still,  I will  speak  to  my  mother  and  you  shall  have  aU  the 
liberty  that  is  possible.” 

The  next  day  von  Hulton  returned  to  his  regiment, 
leaving  Margaret  practicaly  alone  in  the  great  house. 
But  she  no  longer  felt  lonely.  The  world  had  become 
new,  and  hfe  full  of  excitement.  Her  newly  awakened 
mind  made  her  realise  more  than  ever  the  necessity  for 
caution.  She  could  not  help  noticing  that  Fraulein  Schmidt 
scarcely  ever  allowed  her  out  of  her  sight,  that  she  took 
note  of  her  every  movement,  and  watched  her  continuously. 
She  felt  sure  the  old  dame  suspected  her  of  something, 
and  knew  that  she  must  exercise  every  care.  She  longed 
to  write  to  her  father,  but  refrained  from  doing  so.  One 
false  step  might  ruin  aU  her  plans.  She  felt  sure  that 
although  Major  von  Hulton  had  absolutely  no  suspicions 
concerning  her,  this  old  German  dame  had  watched  her 
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more  closely  since  the  day  on  which  she  had  first  seen  the 
English  prisoners  come  into  the  town.  So,  although  she 
longed  to  do  something,  she  controlled  her  impatience  and 
waited  day  after  day  for  her  opportunity. 

Baroness  von  Hulton  on  the  other  hand  seemed  to  regard 
her  with  more  favour.  Evidently  her  son  had  won  her 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  and,  in  spite  of  her  daily  increasing 
hatred  towards  the  Enghsh,  she  grew  fonder  and  fonder 
of  Margaret.  It  was  true  she  sometimes  asked  awkward 
questions  which  the  Enghsh  girl  had  difficulty  in  answering, 
but  no  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  as  day  followed  day 
the  Baroness  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  Margaret  was  to  be  her  son’s  wife. 

“ I hear  that  a lot  of  Enghsh  prisoners  are  digging  the 
fields  over  by  Johann  Bergson’s  woods,”  said  Fraulein 
Schmidt  one  morning. 

Yes,  that  was  my  son’s  work,”  was  the  Baroness’s 
reply.  '‘They  cannot  say  after  such  kindness  that  the 
Germans  treat  the  Enghsh  prisoners  badly.  Why,  they 
have  even  made  some  of  the  better-class  prisoners  into  over- 
lookers. As  for  the  officers,  they  have  quite  a nice  house, 
with  the  garden,  given  to  them.  Of  course  they  are  strictly 
guarded,  but  they  are  weU  treated.  They  have  tobacco, 
books,  and  amusements.  I am  going  to  drive  over  to 
Johann  Bergson’s  this  morning.  Margaret,  would  you 
hke  to  come  ? ” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  " It  would  not  be  very  amusing, 
would  it  ? ” she  replied. 

" You  have  no  interest  in  the  Enghsh  prisoners,  then  } ” 
asked  the  Baroness  in  a satisfied  tone  of  voice.  " StiU,  I 
think  you  ought  to  go.  Heinrich  said  you  must  get  out 
into  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  morning  is 
fine.” 

" Of  course  I will  come  if  you  wish  me,”  rephed  the  girl, 
but  she  showed  no  eagerness. 

" Very  weU,  I will  order  the  carriage  at  once.  I shall  be 
ready  in  ten  minutes.  Will  you  come  with  me,  Fraulein  ? 
I want  your  help.” 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind  them  than  Margaret 
rushed  into  her  bedroom,  and  seizing  a piece  of  paper  wrote 
rapidly.  When  Fraulein  Schmidt  returned  she  was 
dressed  ready  for  her  ride.  The  morning  was  bright  and 
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clear,  and  Margaret  felt  excited  beyond  measure  as,  sitting 
by  the  Baroness’s  side,  the  old  family  chariot  rolled  through 
the  long  street  of  Wittenburg.  But  Margaret  seemed  to 
show  no  interest.  She  sat  back  in  the  carriage  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  apparently  noticing  nothing. 

‘‘You  are  changed,  child,’'  said  the  Baroness.  “You 
don't  seem  half  as  eager  as  you  did  to  see  the  sights." 

“ What  is  there  to  be  interested  in  ? " asked  the  girl, 
“ now  that  Heinrich  is  away." 

The  old  dame  evidently  was  pleased. 

“ Ah ! " she  said.  “ I understand.  I remember  what 
I used  to  feel  when  the  General  left  me.  But  you  must  be 
cheerful.  The  war  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  Heinrich 
will  come  back  for  good.  Would  you  not  like  to  drive 
around  by  way  of  the  prisoners'  camp  ? " 

“ No  thank  you,"  and  Margaret  spoke  almost  indiffer- 
ently. 

“ Ah ! you  are  a true  German  now,"  cried  the  Baroness. 
“ All  the  English  feelings  seem  to  have  died  out  of  you. 
But  you  will  have  to  see  some  of  the  prisoners  over  by 
Johann  Bergson's  wood.  I expect  Captain  Linden  will  be 
there.  If  he  is,  I shall  want  to  speak  to  him.".. 

The  carri^e  passed  the  gates  of  the  old  University,  and 
on  by  the  tree  planted  in  memory  of  Luther’s  great  deed, 
and  then  swept  out  into  the  country.  Presently  they  came 
to  a farmstead  where  the  carriage  stopped,  and  where  the 
Baroness  alighted  and  went  into  the  house. 

“Johann  Bergson  is  not  there,"  she  said  as  she  re- 
turned. “He  is  over  in  the  fields  where  the  prisoners  are 
working.  We  will  drive  home  that  way." 

Margaret  dared  not  speak.  She  knew  she  had  no  control 
over  her  voice.  Every  nerve  in  her  body  was  quivering, 
and  yet  she  remained  outwardly  calm.  Presently  she  saw, 
not  far  from  the  strip  of  wood,  a number  of  men  digging 
in  a field,  close  to  which  the  road  passed.  But  still  she 
seemed  to  take  no  heed.  Somehow,  she  felt  as  though  the 
Baroness’s  eyes  were  upon  her. 

Some  German  soldiers  saluted  the  old  dame  as  the  carriage 
stopped,  and  one  of  them  eagerly  accepted  a commission 
to  fetch  Farmer  Bergson,  who  was  in  a distant  corner  of 
the  field. 

“Won’t  you  alight,  Margaret,  and  stretch  your  limbs  ? " 
t6 
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said  the  Baroness  graciously.  The  day  is  almost  like 
summer.'' 

Margaret  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  then,  noticing 
that  the  old  dame  was  conversing  with  a young  ofl&cer, 
eagerly  looked  towards  the  prisoners.  There  was  a large 
number  of  them,  how  many  she  could  not  tell,  but  her  heart 
quivered  as  she  watched  them.  They  were  her  country- 
men, and  they  were  digging  and  delving  for  the  Germans. 
She  scanned  the  faces  of  some  who  were  near  her,  wonder- 
ing if  there  were  any  who  by  chance  she  might  know.  Never 
until  now  had  she  fully  realised  what  it  meant  to  be  in  an 
enemy's  country. 

Presently  her  heart  gave  a leap,  for  not  far  away  from 
her  she  saw  one  of  the  prisoners  evidently  trying  to  attract 
her  attention.  His  face  was  partially  hidden  from  her, 
o.nd  yet  she  knew  who  it  was.  Her  head  swam  with  excite- 
ment, and  she  felt  as  though  she  must  cry  out.  John 
Fortescue  was  not  ten  yards  away.  She  looked  anxiously 
towards  the  carriage  and  saw  the  old  coachman  on  his  box 
apparently  heedless  of  everything.  She  noted  too  that 
the  Baroness  was  earnestly  engaged  in  a conversation  with 
an  officer.  It  seemed  so  easy  to  communicate  with  the 
young  Englishman  who  was  stealthily  watching  her,  and 
yet  she  knew  it  was  impossible.  A hundred  eyes  were 
upon  her.  Any  attempt  to  speak  to  him  would  arouse 
suspicion.  And  yet  why  should  it  ? No  one  there  but  the 
Baroness  knew  her  to  be  English.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
strange  for  a visitor  to  the  von  Hulton  Castle  to  speak 
to  one  of  these  men.  After  all,  she  must  risk  somethdng, 
and  she  might  be  unobserved. 

Still  she  remained  perfectly  motionless,  as  if  she  were 
rooted  to  the  ground. 

Presently  she  saw  an  old  German  crossing  the  field 
whom  she  took  to  be  Farmer  Bergson,  and  a minute 
later  the  soldier  who  had  been  sent  to  him  came  back 
and  saluted  the  Baroness,  giving  her  a message  at  the 
same  time. 

‘‘  Ah ! that  is  weU.  Then  Hans  must  go  and  speak 
to  him.  The  horses  will  not  run  away  while  he  is 
gone." 

''  One  of  the  men  shall  hold  the  horses,"  said  the  officer 
“ Here,  one  of  you  men  run  to  the  horses'  heads." 
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Before  any  of  the  other  prisoners  reahsed  what  had 
taken  place,  John  Fortescue  had  obeyed  the  officer's 
command,  while  Hans,  the  old  coachman,  climbed  down 
from  his  box  and  made  his  way  towards  the  farmer.  The 
Baroness  resumed  her  conversation  with  the  ofl&cer. 

Margaret  saw  that  her  opportunity  had  come.  Saw, 
too,  that  John  Fortescue  was  stiU  watching  her,  although, 
to  aU  appearance,  his  attention  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
horses.  She  walked  round  behind  the  carriage  and  then, 
as  if  making  her  way  to  the  Baroness,  she  came  close  to 
him.  For  a second  their  eyes  met,  but  only  for  a second, 
and  then  she  passed  on  without  speaking,  but  John  For- 
tescue saw  that  she  had  dropped  something,  and  quick  as 
Hghtning  he  picked  it  up.  No  word  was  spoken,  and  no 
one  noticed  what  had  taken  place,  for  Margaret  had  gone 
straight  to  the  spot  where  the  Baroness  stood.  A minute 
later  the  old  coachman  had  returned  and  climbed  to  his 
box,  but  J ohn  stood  still  by  the  horses*  heads. 

“ What  are  you  waiting  for,  man  ? **  asked  the  officer. 

You  are  no  longer  needed  there:** 

John  saluted  and  walked  away.  A few  seconds  later 
the  old  chariot,  containing  Margaret  and  the  Baroness, 
rumbled  away. 

The  prisoners  seem  perfectly  happy,”  remarked 
Margaret. 

‘‘  Yes,  that  is  because  of  what  my  son  did  for  them. 
They  do  not  deserve  such  kind  treatment.  Still,  they 
make  themselves  useful  now.  Did  you  notice  the  man 
who  held  the  horses  ? I thought  he  seemed  quite  superior 
to  the  others.” 

‘‘  Which  man  ? ” asked  Margaret. 

Ah ! you  didn*t  notice ; a tall,  well-built  young 
fellow.*’ 

Margaret  heaved  a sigh  of  relief.  She  felt  sure  now 
that  the  keen  eyes  of  the  old  German  dame  had  noticed 
nothing. 

I should  think  the  farmer  would  be  quite  thankful,” 
said  Margaret.  ''  He  will  have  his  fields  planted  for 
nothing.” 

“ Oh,  but  he  will  have  to  pay  the  Government,”  was 
the  Baroness’s  reply.  These  fellows  cost  us  enough  to 
keep  them.  Still,  they  are  having  a foretaste  of  the  fate 
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of  what  aU  the  English  people  will  have  to  do  when 
the  war  is  over.  England  will  be  a vassal  State  to 
Germany.’' 

That  will  be  very  strange,  won’t  it  ? ” and  Margaret 
spoke  so  naturally  that  the  Baroness  noticed  nothing. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

How  much  John  Fortescue  longed  for  an  opportunity  to 
be  alone  can  be  better  imagined  than  expressed.  More 
than  a hundred  times  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
felt  the  glove  which  Margaret  had  dropped.  He  knew  it 
contained  a message.  He  felt  it  instinctively,  and  he  had 
seen  the  paper  placed  inside,  evidently  for  some  purpose. 

Since  the  day  when  he  had  seem  Margaret  Herncastle 
fall  fainting  in  the  prison  camp,  John’s  mind  had  been 
in  a state  of  wonder.  Hour  after  hour  he  had  pondered 
over  what  it  might  mean,  and  his  many  conjectures  would 
fill  volumes.  One  thought,  however,  overmastered  all 
the  rest.  He  had  seen  Margaret.  He  had  not  at  first 
recognised  her  when  she  had  entered  the  prison  camp 
with  Captain  von  Hulton.  For  one  thing,  she  had  worn 
a thick  veil,  and  for  another  only  a part  of  her  face  had 
been  visible  to  him,  and  yet  he  had  been  strangely  moved 
by  her  presence.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  there 
as  a friend  of  von  Hulton,  he  could  not  think  of  her  as  a 
German ; and  when  at  length,  at  the  mention  of  his 
name,  she  had  cried  out  as  if  in  agony,  and  had  fallen 
to  the  ground  as  if  some  one  had  struck  her,  he  knew 
that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  which  had  so  long  been 
hidden  from  him.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  had  re- 
strained himself.  His  heart  cried  out  for  her,  and  he 
longed  to  snatch  her  from  these  Germans,  and  claim  her 
as  his  own. 

But  John  Fortescue  had  a cool  head,  and  was  not  given 
to  act  foolishly.  He  remembered  where  he  was  and 
what  he  was;  knew,  too,  that  any  foohsh  act  would  end 
disastrously.  Still,  one  thing  comforted  him  ; she  was 
treated  kindly.  He  knew  from  the  way  that  von  Hulton 
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had  rushed  to  her  assistance  that  she  had  been  tenderly 
cared  for,  and  although  he  was  maddened  by  the  young 
German’s  evident  feelings,  he  comforted  himself  by  the 
fact  that  no  harm  had  happened  to  her. 

When  von  Hulton  had  gone,  he,  as  may  be  imagined, 
paid  but  little  attention  to  what  his  fellow-prisoners  said. 
What  an  hour  before  seemed  so  important  sunk  into 
insignificance  now.  The  one  thought  that  burned  in  his 
min  and  overwhelmed  his  life  was  the  fact  that  Margaret 
Herncastle  was  near  him.  He  had  seen  her  with  his  own 
eyes.  He  had  heard  her  voice,  and  she  lived  somewhere 
near  the  prison  camp. 

For  months  he  had  felt  sure  she  was  not  dead,  and 
that  certainty  had  rolled  a great  burden  from  his  hfe. 
Now  everything  was  confirmed. 

But  what  did  it  mean  ? What  was  she  doing  there  ? 
Why  had  she  been  so  far  taken  into  the  confidence  of  a 
German  officer  as  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  a place  like 
that  ? Did  they  know  she  was  English  ? Did  they  realise 
anything  of  her  history  ? What  had  happened  to  her 
after  the  great  darkness  had  come  upon  her  at  Oulsden, 
and  how  had  she  been  brought  to  this  far-off  German 
town  ? For  although  John  Fortescue  did  not  know 
where  he  was,  he  knew  from  the  long  and  terrible  railway 
journey  after  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle  that  they  must  be  far  away  from  the  French  and 
Belgian  frontiers. 

Since  he  had  come  to  the  camp  he  had  in  vain  ques- 
tioned his  gaolers  as  to  where  he  was ; and  had  tried,  in 
many  ways,  to  find  out  the  location  of  the  prison.  Not 
that  it  would  have  advantaged  him  much,  but  he  had 
been  curious  to  know.  Now,  however,  it  seemed  to  him 
vitally  important,  and  he  ransacked  his  brains  to  discover 
means  whereby  he  could  learn  the  truth. 

Presently  food  was  set  before  him,  but  he  had  no  re- 
membrance afterwards  as  to  whether  he  had  eaten  any 
of  it.  His  fellow-prisoners  spoke  to  him,  but  he  had  no 
idea  what  they.  said.  His  thoughts  were  far  away.  After 
a time  he  had  a measure  of  privacy,  and  then  he  thought 
again  and  again  of  what  the  presence  of  Margaret  in  this 
place  might  mean,  and  how  he  could  turn  his  discovery 
to  advantage. 
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The  prisoners  were  supposed  to  have  the  privilege  of 
communicating  with  their  friends,  although  he  doubted 
very  much  whether  the  letters  sent  ever  reached  their 
destination.  In  any  case,  although  he  longed  to  write 
to  Sir  Roger  Herncastle,  he  felt  afraid  to  do  so.  Still  he 
must  take  risk ; only  he  must  couch  his  letter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convey  his  discovery  to  the  anxious  father  with- 
out arousing  any  suspicion.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  him. 
He  wanted  to  do  something  definite,  something  that  would 
restore  Margaret  to  her  father  again. 

But  how  could  he  ? What  could  he  do  ? He  was  a 
prisoner,  and  in  all  probability  would  remain  a prisoner  of 
war  until  the  great  struggle  was  over.  How  long  that 
would  be  he  dared  not  think.  No  news  came  to  him 
beyond  constant  reports  of  German  victories.  He  was 
told  again  and  again  that  the  war  was  nearly  at  an  end 
because  England  was  at  her  last  gasp,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  it.  He  knew  his  country  too  well  for  that ; 
knew  that  the  whole  nation  would  struggle  to  its  last 
breath  before  yielding  to  German  militarism.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  reaUsed  that  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  because  Germany  was  fighting  for 
its  very  life.  He  feared  for  the  future,  too.  As  the 
Germans  became  more  and  more  desperate,  they  would  be 
increasingly  cruel  to  their  prisoners. 

Still  he  must  do  something.  He  would  not  stay  there 
like  a rat  in  a hole,  supine  and  helpless.  Personally, 
though  he  was  hedged  in  on  every  side  as  all  of  them  were, 
spied  on  and  hampered  on  every  turn,  he  would  in  some 
way  fulfil  his  purpose.  More  than  one  had  escaped  from 
German  prisons,  and  what  others  had  done,  he  could  do ; 
but  he  must  not  escape  without  Margaret. 

For  in  spite  of  everything,  he  knew  that  Margaret 
was  English  at  heart.  What  she  was  doing  with  these 
Germans  he  did  not  know,  could  not  understand,  but  he 
was  sure  she  loved  her  father  and  longed  to  be  in  her  old 
home. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  day  and  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  he  thought  and  planned,  and  by  the 
following  morning  a dozen  schemes  were  born  in  his  mind. 
He  had  noticed  that  among  the  Geii.  '^ns  on  guard  there 
was  one  who  seemed  less  stolid  and  more  communicative 
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than  others,  and  he  eagerly  sought  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  him.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  German 
would,  he  knew,  be  of  infinite  value  to  him.  Sooner 
than  he  dared  to  hope  his  opportunity  came. 

I hope,'’  he  said  to  the  German,  “ that  the  young 
lady  who  was  taken  ill  is  better." 

The  German  nodded.  She's  all  right,"  he  said. 

She  lives  in  the  town,  I suppose,"  said  John  with 
apparent  indifference. 

" The  von  Hulton  castle  is  only  a mile  or  two  on  the 
other  side,"  was  the  man's  reply. 

" And  the  von  Hultons  are  big  people,  I suppose  ? " 

The  German  grunted.  " Big  people ! The  von  Hul- 
tons have  owned  land  around  here  since  before  the  days 
of  Luther.  The  old  General,  the  father  of  the  Major,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  Army." 

“ And  the  young  lady,"  said  John.  " She  will  be  one 
of  the  daughters  at  the  great  house  ? " 

“ There  are  no  daughters,"  replied  the  man ; “ I don't 
know  her  name.  I think  she  is  Swedish  or  Danish.  She 
might  be  a visitor  there,  and  it  is  said  the  Major  wiU 
marry  her." 

John  had  difficulty  in  repressing  his  excitement,  but 
by  a great  effort  kept  his  voice  in  utter  control.  He  had 
been  playing  the  part  of  an  indifferent  inquirer,  and  he 
must  continue  his  role.  He  reaUsed  with  joy,  too,  that 
the  man  was  in  a communicative  -mood,  and  if  he  asked 
no  direct  questions  he  might  be  able  to  discover  many 
things. 

The  Major  is  a great  catch,"  went  on  the  soldier. 
" He  will  be  heir  to  all  the  von  Hultons'  lands,  although 
the  castle  is  old  and  gloomy  in  spite  of  its  grandeur." 

" I expect,"  said  John,  " that  living  in  such  a gloomy, 
out-of-the-way  place  as  this  has  proved  too  much  for  her. 
It  has  got  upon  her  nerves  and  made  her  ill.  That  is 
why  she  was  so  overcome." 

"Out  of  the  world!"  replied  the  German.  You 
cannot  call  a place  forty  miles  from  Berlin  out  of  the 
world.  Besides,  did  not  the  Reformation  begin  here  ? 
Out  of  the  world,  indeed  ! " 

John  made  no  comment,  although  his  heart  beat  wildly. 
He  had  discovered  his  whereabouts.  He  knew  with  whom 
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Margaret  was  staying,  knew  the  name  of  the  people  who 
had  befriended  her. 

The  German  smoked  contentedly.  He  was  rather 
enjoying  his  conversation  with  the  English  prisoner.  He 
had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  passing  in  the  young  man's 
mind.  How  could  he  ? What  could  this  Englishman 
know  of  the  von  Hultons'  castle  ? Besides,  he  was  some- 
what of  a gossip,  and  loved  to  talk  about  the  great  family 
whose  house  overshadowed  the  town.  John  still  managed 
to  maintain  his  indifferent  manner  of  speech. 

“ Major — what  do  you  call  him  ? — cannot  be  here 
much.  He  must  be  away  to  the  front.  Still  I suppose 
he  comes  here  whenever  he  can  to  pay  visits  to  liis  lady- 
love ? " 

‘‘  Gossips  will  talk,"  replied  the  German.  It  is  said 
by  some  that  her  father  promised  her  in  marriage  to  an 
Alsatian,  and  that  the  Major  carried  her  away  from  her 
father’s  house.  Now  she’s  kept  hke  a prisoner  up  at  the 
castle.  At  least  that  is  what  people  say.  I don’t  know. 
The  Major  is  a desperate  fellow.  I expect  he  is  keep- 
ing her  there  just  to  spite  her  father.  Oh,  he  has  his 
plans ; and  the  von  Hultons  always  get  their  way. 
Always." 

" But  you  said  just  now  she  was  a Swede  or  a Danish 
woman,"  remarked  John, 

''  Did  I ? I don't  know.  But  it  is  said  the  Major  is 
very  much  in  love  with  her,  and  that  she  is  watched  over 
as  a cat  watches  a mouse  for  fear  her  father  or  some  one 
else  should  get  to  her." 

It  is  said  we  shall  soon  have  work  to  do  in  the  fields," 
said  John,  as  though  the  subject  of  the  von  Hultons  had 
ceased  to  have  interest  for  him. 

“ Ah  yes,"  replied  the  man.  Soon  you  will  have  to 
work  for  us,  as  all  the  English  will  have  to  do  when  the 
war  is  over.'^ 

The  officers  as  well  ? " asked  John, 

“ Oh  no,  I suppose  not.  They  are  treated  in  lordly 
fashion,  and  there  are  only  about  a dozen  of  them  up  at 
Herr  Dunberg’s  big  house." 

“ The  officers'  quarters  are  not  far  away,  I suppose  ? " 
said  John.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  where  the 
officers'  quarters  were,  and  never  since  the  day  of  his 
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imprisonment  had  he  seen  Major  Fanshawe.  “ Can  you 
not  almost  see  them  from  here  ? 

''  See  them  ! replied  the  Ggman.  ‘‘  Why,  they  are 
only  just  over  the  hedge.  Herr  Dunberg  gave  up  his 
house  when  this  camp  was  built.  He  said  it  was  impossible 
to  live  so  near  English  prisoners.*^ 

‘‘  I have  often  asked  about  a Major  in  my  regiment  who 
was  taken  prisoner  with  me,''  said  John ; “ but  no  one 
would  tell  me  where  he  was.  I wonder  if  he  is  there  ? " 

He  still  spoke  in  the  same  indifferent  voice  as  though 
his  officers  were  of  no  great  interest  to  him. 

‘‘  What  is  his  name  ? " asked  the  German.  ‘‘  I iiave 
seen  nearly  all  the  officers  who  are  there.  One  is  Belgian, 
five  are  French,  and  three  are  English." 

“ Major  Fanshawe,"  replied  John. 

" Ah,  he  is  there.  He  is  close  to  you,"  replied  the 
German." 

And  is  he  better  ? Is  he  well  ? " asked  John. 

‘‘  He  was  badly  wounded,"  replied  the  German ; " but 
he  is  nearly  cured  now." 

I wonder  if  you  could  take  a message  to  him  ? 

" You  must  ask  permission  of  Captain  Demnig,"  was 
the  reply. 

Certainly,"  replied  John.  " But  it  is  of  no  import- 
ance, and  Captain  Demnig  would  not,  perhaps,  like  to  be 
bothered."  ^ 

What  do  you  want  to  tell  him  ? " asked  the  German. 

‘‘  Only  that  I am  glad  he  is  better,"  replied  John.  ‘‘  Yes, 
there's  another  thing  though,  but  that  I am  afraid  I dare 
not  trust  to  you." 

Dare  not  trust  me,"  replied  the  soldier.  Why  ? " 

It  is  about  an  English  young  lady  he  is  in  love  with," 
and  John  steeled  bis  heart  as  he  uttered  the  words.  Be- 
sides, you  don't  know  English,  and  although  he  can  read 
German,  he  cannot  understand  when  it's  spoken," 

“ I must  not  take  letters,"  replied  the  German  sus- 
piciously, as  he  thought  he  saw  the  drift  of  John’s  mind. 

First  of  all,  it  would  have  to  be  read  by  Captain  Dem- 
nig. 

‘‘  All  right,"  said  John,  ''  only  it's  rather  hard.  Sup- 
posing you  had  a sweetheart  here  in  Germany  whom  you 
had  lost,  and  you  were  taken  prisoner  in  England,  you 
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would  be  glad  to  know  that  some  one  you  knew  had 
heard  she  was  safe,  wouldn’t  you  ? ” 

**  And  is  that  all  you  wish  to  tell  him  ? ” 

‘‘  That  is  all,”  replied  John.  He  would  give  you  ten 
marks  if  you  took  him  such  a letter.” 

''Ten  marks  ! ” replied  the  soldier  ; " and  could  I read 
it  myself  ? Besides,  how  did  you  come  to  know  about 
this  ? ” 

" Several  of  our  prisoners  have  received  messages  from 
home,”  replied  John.  " As  for  reading  what  I write — 
yes,  every  word.  Have  you  a piece  of  paper  and  pencil  ? 
I could  write  it  now.” 

The  soldier  looked  around.  No  one  was  watching,  and 
he  tore  a piece  of  paper  fronf  a httle  notebook  and  handed 
it  to  John. 

" I don’t  promise  anytliing,”  he  said ; " but  let  me 
see  what  you  would  write.” 

John  took  the  pencil  and  wrote  in  clear  German  char- 
acters : 

" Dear  Sir, 

" I am  glad  you  are  better.  You  may  be  hopeful 
of  happiness  in  the  future.  Her  whereabouts  has  been 
discovered. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

" John  Fortescue.” 

The  soldier  read  the  words  critically. 

" Is  that  all  ? ” he  said. 

" That  is  all,”  said  John. 

" I cannot  take  it,”  said  the  soldier,  " unless  I submit 
it  first  to  Captain  Demnig.” 

" And  then  you  would  not  get  the  ten  marks,”  said 
John. 

'•  How  do  I know  I would  get  them  if  I took  this  to 
him  direct  ? said  the  soldier,  thinking  himself  very 
dever. 

" I can  easily  manage  that,”  replied  John.  " Give  me 
back  the  paper  again,”  and  he  wrote  : — 

” I have  told  the  man  who  brings  you  this  that  you 
will  give  him  ten  marks.’* 
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Again  the  soldier  read  it  and  looked  thoughtful. 

If  I give  this  to  Captain  Demnig/'  he  reflected 
aloud,  ‘‘  he  might  either  take  it  himself  or  send  another 
man.” 

” That  is  hardly  my  affair,  is  it  ? ” said  John.  If 
I were  you,  I should  take  it  to  him  direct.” 

The  soldier  put  the  piece  of  paper  in  his  pocket,  and 
nodded  to  John  significantly. 

A few  hours  later  John  received  a note  from  Captain 
Fanshawe  which  told  him  that  the  soldier  had  decided 
to  make  sure  of  the  ten  marks.  It  also  contained  a 
cryptic  sentence  which  conveyed  nothing  at  all  to  Private 
Schneider,  but  which  told  John  many  things. 

A day  or  two  after  the  prisoners  were  working  in  the 
fields.  Doubtless  the  farmers  were  glad  to  have  them, 
as  so  many  of  the  young  men  were  at  the  war.  Planting  time 
had  now  come,  and  every  man  was  needed.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  John  thought  very  little  about  his  work.  Only 
one  thought  filled  his  mind.  One  purpose  inspired  his 
heart.  As  may  be  imagined,  he  tried  to  devise  means  where- 
by he  could  obtain  his  liberty  and  so  gain  an  entrance  to 
the  von  Hulton  Castle,  but  in  vain.  German  soldiers  stood 
everywhere  with  loaded  rifles,  ready  to  shoot  whoever  might 
seek  to  escape.  Besides,  every  English  prisoner  would  be 
a marked  man  in  that  part  of  Germany.  The  khaki  was 
known  and  hated. 

Still  he  did  not  give  up  hope,  but  reflected  that  all  things 
were  possible  to  an  earnest  man.  Even  the  rigour  of  the 
German  regulations  might  be  in  his  favour.  Men  who  were 
automatons,  acting  only  on  orders,  ought  not  to  be  diflicult 
to  deal  with. 

One  day  he  was  scheming  over  a desperate  plan  when  all 
his  preconceived  notions  were  scattered  to  the  winds.  He 
saw  Margaret  Herncastle  in  the  von  Hultons'  carriage,  and 
that  carriage  stopped  close  to  where  he  was.  She  had  not 
been  there  more  than  five  minutes  before  he  had  made  his 
presence  known  to  her.  John  felt  instinctively  too  that 
she  was  as  eager  to  speak  to  him  as  he  was  to  her.  A kind 
of  telepathy  drew  them  together.  That  was  why  he  had 
rushed  so  quickly  to  the  horses*  heads,  why  he  had  so 
quickly  hidden  the  glove  she  had  let  fall. 

It  was  not  until  hours  later  that  John  found  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  reading  the  note  which  the  glove  contained.  Only 
a few  lines  were  written,  but  they  expressed  infinite  things. 
They  told  him  too  that  the  writer  was  a woman  of  resource, 
one  who  could  not  only  think,  but  act.  Still,  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  seemed  to  present  themselves. 
The  object  he  determined  to  accomplish  burnt  like  fire 
in  his  brain  and  heart.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  to 
escape  from  these  German  gaolers,  to  take  Major  Fanshawe 
with  him,  and  that  they  two  together  should  find  their 
way  out  of  Germany  with  Margaret  Herncastle  as  their 
companion.  But  how  could  it  be  done  ? The  von  Hulton 
Castle  was  miles  away,  v/here  Margaret  for  some  reason  or 
other  was  closely  watched.  Added  to  that,  Major  Fanshawe 
was  in  the  officers'  quarters  while  he  was  in  the  general 
prison  camp,  and  thus  communication  between  the  two, 
although  it  had  become  possible,  was  difficult.  He  had 
carefully  reconnoitred  the  situation.  Only  a fence  divided 
Herr  Dunberg’s  garden  from  the  camp  enclosure. 

That  same  evening  he  persuaded  Private  Schneider  to 
take  another  note  to  Major  Fanshawe.  What  he  had  written 
in  German,  and  what  Private  Scheider  had  been  able  to 
read,  was  innocent  enough.  What  he  had  scribbled  on 
the  back  of  the  envelope,  however,  was  more  dangerous, 
although  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  German  soldier, 
even  if  he  had  noticed  it,  would  have  seen  any  meaning 
in  it. 

" And  I am  to  get  ten  marks  for  this  ? ''  said  Private 
Schneider. 

That  is  what  I have  told  him,"  replied  John. 

“ Major  Fanshawe  is  rich,  then,"  said  the  soldier.  " Natur- 
ally, all  officers  are." 

" Rich  in  his  own  country,"  was  John's  reply,"  but  how 
much  money  he  has  with  him  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I am 
only  a private,  and  know  nothing." 

" Plenty,  plenty,"  replied  Private  Schneider  in  a tone  of 
satisfaction.  " He  puUed  out  a pocketful  of  it  when  I 
was  with  him." 

That  night  John  Fortescue  took  his  life  in  his  hands, 
and  he  knew  it.  He  had  noticed  in  the  hastily  erected 
structure  a faulty  place  through  which  he  might  with  great 
difficulty  pass  into  the  open.  Beyond  this  again  was  the 
encampment  enclosure,  which  was  better  built,  and 
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guarded  everywhere.  Still,  nothing  could  be  done  without 
risk,  and  he  must  take  it. 

At  midnight,  when  all  was  quiet  and  the  prisoners  were 
fast  asleep,  he  squeezed  himself  through  the  faulty  place  and 
found  himself  in  the  open  air.  Then  he  practised  an  Indian 
trick  which  he  had  learned  as  a boy.  He  wriggled  along  the 
ground  hke  a snake,  until  he  came  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Herr  Dunberg's  garden.  He  might  be  acting  in  vain, 
but  still  he  was  doing  what  he  could.  Major  Fanshawe 
might  be  so  closely  guarded  that  he  could  not  obey  the 
instructions  he  had  given  him,  but  he  was  not  without  hope. 
He  knew  this  man.  Fanshawe,  with  his  bored  nonchalant 
expression,  was,  he  knew,  alive  to  the  very  finger-tips.  A 
casual  observer  might  think  him  half  awake  and  somewhat 
stupid,  but  John  knew  better.  This  young  ofiicer  hid 
under  his  casual  and  indifferent  manner  a keen,  alert  mind, 
a mind  that  took  note  of  ever3rthing.  If  it  were  possible, 
therefore,  he  knew  that  his  risk  would  not  be  in  vain,  and 
so  when  he  had  reached  the  spot  mentioned,  he  listened 
eagerly. 

The  night  was  moonless  and  somewhat  cloudy.  Not  a 
breath  of  wind  stirred,  and  but  for  the  almost  soundless 
voice  of  spring  which  was  now  rejoicing  in  a great  resur- 
rection, aU  would  have  been  as  silent  as  death.  As  he 
listened,  John  heard  the  mstle  of  twigs  as  if  some  hand 
had  been  carelessly  placed  upon  one  of  the  bushes  that  grew 
near  the  fence. 

John  made  neither  sound  nor  motion.  He  knew  that  at 
that  moment  his  life  was  not  worth  a pin's  purchase,  and 
so  he  must  take  all  precautions.  He  waited  a second,  and 
the  bush  rustled  more  loudly.  John  made  a low  sound  hke 
the  night  twitter  of  a bird.  Immediately  it  was  answered, 
and  then  he  heard  a whisper : 

" Fortescue." 

That  you,  Fanshawe  ? " still  in  a whisper. 

Yes,  what  do  you  want  ? Quick,  I must  get  back." 

For  five  minutes  they  talked.  There  was  no  waste  of 
words.  Every  sentence  was  weighted  with  meaning. 

" You  understand,"  said  John  at  length. 

"Yes,  I understand.  I will  be  ready  for  anything, 
anything." 

After  that,  John  practised  his  Indian  trick  again,  and 
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he  must  have  had  sharp  eyes  who,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  saw  the  wriggling  form  which  slowly  but  surely 
formd  its  way  towards  the  imperfect  place  in  the  hut. 
John  entered  his  sleeping-quarters  as  silently  as  he  had 
made  exit,  and  no  one  saw  him. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


There  was  one  paragraph  in  Margaret's  letter  to  John 
which,  as  he  thought,  made  the  dream  of  his  heart  possible. 
It  contained  these  words : “I  know  where  Major  von 
Hulton  keeps  his  old  uniforms/' 

He  saw  in  it  not  only  a statement  of  fact,  but  a 
promise.  Even  if  she  had  said  nothing  else,  it  told  him 
that  she  was  thinking  and  planning  even  as  he  was  thinking 
and  planning,  but  he  was  met  by  difficulties  on  every  hand. 
She  was  almost  as  closely  guarded  as  he,  and  her  every 
action  was  noted.  They  could  not  act  in  concert,  except 
under  great  difficulties.  She  lived  in  a castle  miles  away 
from  the  prison,  while  Fanshawe  and  he  were  never  allowed 
to  see  each  other.  How  was  it  possible,  then,  for  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  removed  ? How  could  the  spy  system  which 
had  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  German  life  be  over- 
come ? How  could  the  three  act  as  one  ? And  how  could 
they,  acting  as  one,  outwit  the  Germans  and  find  means  of 
altogether  escaping  from  this  neighbourhood,  and  not  only 
that,  but  of  finding  their  way  out  of  the  country  ? It 
seemed  an  impossible  task,  but  John  never  wavered  a 
moment.  He  acted  and  thought  as  though  he  alone  had  to 
do  eveiy^thing,  but  he  reflected  all  the  time  that  other 
brains  as  keen  as  his  own  were  at  work.  Already  he  had 
done  something.  Already  a thin  hne  of  communication 
had  been  established,  and  their  thoughts  and  purposes 
were  known  to  each  other. 

The  strain  on  his  nerves  was  tremendous.  He  almost 
feared  to  go  to  sleep,  lest  he  might  dream  aloud,  and  in 
his  dreams  tell  of  the  thoughts  which  filled  his  mind. 

I know  where  Major  von  Hulton  keeps  his  old  uni- 
forms." 

These  were  the  words  which  were  constantly  runni.^g 
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in  his  mind,  and  which  seemed  to  him  the  key  that  might 
unlock  the  door  of  his  prison  house  and  accomplish  every- 
thing. They  did  not  promise  much.  They  only  sug- 
gested a possibility,  but  possibilities  meant  much  to  him 
then. 

Of  another  thing  too  he  felt  sure.  Margaret  Hern- 
castle  would  find  a means  of  visiting  Farmer  Bergson's 
farm  again.  That,  at  least,  he  must  keep  clear  in  his 
mind. 

Things  had  improved  much  in  the  prison  since  Major 
von  Holton's  visit.  Perhaps  this  was  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  officials  from  the  American  Government  were  visiting 
German  prison  camps  in  order  to  report  upon  the  state 
of  English  prisons.  In  any  case,  facilities  had  been  offered 
for  the  prisoners  to  write  letters,  and  this,  as  may  be 
imagined,  had  been  eagerly  seized  upon.  He  sent  two  or 
three  unimportant  letters  to  England  without  any  hope 
of  their  arriving  there,  but  one  letter  he  did  not  send. 
This  was  to  be  given  to  Margaret  Herncastle  at  the  first 
available  opportunity.  Wherever  he  was,  he  kept  this 
letter  on  his  person  ready  to  be  delivered  at  a second's 
notice. 

Day  after  day  passed  and  no  opportunity  came.  Once 
the  Baroness  and  Margaret  Herncastle  drove  along  the 
road  close  to  the  fields  in  which  the  prisoners  were  working, 
but  the  carriage  did  not  stop,  and  neither  by  look  nor  motion 
was  any  suggestion  made  that  they  were  cognisant  of  his 
presence.  Two  days  later,  however,  another  visit  was 
made,  and  this  time  the  carriage  had  stopped  even  as  it 
had  stopped  on  the  first  occasion.  True  to  his  promise. 
Major  von  Hulton  had  arranged  for  certain  English  prisoners 
to  have  a little  responsibility,  and  John,  who  had  evidently 
been  a marked  man,  had  been  appointed  as  a kind  of  over- 
looker to  a number  of  men.  This  gave  him  some  little 
latitude  and  he  was  able  to  move  about  with  comparative 
freedom.  Still  he  was  careful  neither  by  look  nor  sign  to 
arouse  suspicion,  although  he  moved  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  spot  where  the  Baroness  and  Margaret  were  standing. 
He  listened  while  the  old  lady  sought  to  converse  with 
some  Belgian  prisoners,  and  who  seemed  to  depend  greatly 
on  Margaret  as  an  interpreter. 

“ Let's  speak  to  the  English  prisoners  as  well,"  said 
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Margaret  presently.  Heinrich  asked  you  to  tell  him 
how  they  fared." 

" All  right,"  said  the  Baroness  graciously,  “ but  I shall 
be  more  than  ever  dependant  on  you  to  understand 
them." 

The  two  ladies,  accompanied  by  two  Germans,  one  a 
commissioned  and  the  other  a non-commissioned  officer, 
came  close  to  where  John  stood. 

" This  man  knows  German,"  said  the  commissioned  officer 
to  the  Baroness.  " He  is  a superior  fellow,  and  is  said  to 
be  a gentleman." 

The  Baroness  asked  John  several  questions,  which  the 
young  man,  as  may  be  imagined,  answered  politely  and 
with  due  respect  to  the  high  position  of  his  questioner.  He 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  Margaret,  although  quick  glances 
more  than  once  passed  between  them.  John's  heart  was 
beating  furiously,  but  outwardly  he  appeared  calm.  He 
held  the  note  he  had  written  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  ready 
to  use  it  at  the  first  available  opportunity. 

The  Baroness  grew  interested  in  the  conversation.  Much 
as  she  hated  the  English,  she  could  not  help  admitting  that 
John's  mode  of  speech  suggested  a gentleman,  and  while 
she  spoke  to 'him  as  a grand  German  lady  of  high  degree 
naturally  speaks  to  a common  soldier,  she  could  not  help 
thawing  to  him  somewhat.  All  vile  time  John  was  manoeuv- 
ring in  order  to  stand  close  to  Margaret. 

All  the  time  the  girl  said  nothing.  Her  acting  was  so 
perfect  that  even  John  was  more  than  once  almost  deceived. 
She  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  that  was  being  said. 

" Have  we  not  been  here  long  enough.  Baroness  ? " 
she  exclaimed  at  length.  " I am  sure  your  feet  must  be 
getting  cold.  Mine  are." 

"Yes,  child.  It  is  a little  chilly,"  said  the  old  dame, 
" but  see,  you  have  dropped  your  muff." 

" It  is  careless  of  me,"  cried  Margaret.  " Thank  you, 
my  man." 

As  may  be  imagined,  John  eagerly  grasped  his  chance  in 
picking  up  the  muff.  He  placed  in  it  the  note  he  had 
held  so  long,  then  he  hfted  his  cap,  and  bowed  profoundly 
while  the  two  ladies  returned  to  their  carriage. 

They  are  so  unintelligent,"  the  Baroness  remarked  to 
Margaret.  " The  only  man  who  had  the  gleanings  of 
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sense  was  the  one  who  spoke  to  us,  and  he  seemed  stolid 
and  indifferent/' 

He  seemed  to  notice  nothing,  did  he  ? " was  Margaret's 
rejoinder.  Well,  perhaps  it's  no  wonder.  Besides, 
what  have  they  to  hope  for  ? " 

After  that  John  heard  nothing  more.  When  Margaret 
returned  to  the  castle  she  was  not  long  in  finding  her  way 
to  her  own  room,  where,  having  safely  locked  herself  in, 
she  read  the  letter  which  John  had  conveyed  to  her.  Having 
read  it  once,  she  read  it  again  and  again,  her  eyes  gleaming 
brightly  all  the  time.  Then  she  sat  for  a long  time  motion- 
less, but  thinking  deeply. 

Since  Major  von  Hxilton's  last  visit  to  his  home,  she  had 
ingratiated  herself  more  than  ever  into  the  Baroness's  good 
opinions.  She  had  indeed,  by  dint  of  delicate  flattery,  and 
evident  desire  to  please  the  old  lady,  won  her  confidence 
almost  entirely.  Her  attitude  towards  the  English  had 
been  almost  all  that  the  German  dame  could  wish.  It  is 
true  she  had  not  expressed  any  hatred  for  the  English 
people,  but  she  seemed  to  regard  them  as  a race  inferior 
to  the  Germans,  and  she  had  seemed  almost  indifferent 
to  their  future  welfare.  She  had  not  in  any  way  suggested 
the  fact  that  her  memory  had  come  back  to  her,  but  to  the 
old  lady's  mind  were  constant  evidences  that  Margaret 
was  not  the  dull,  helpless  creature  she  had  thought  her  to 
be.  In  a way,  too,  the  Baroness  had  grown  fond  of  her 
even  in  spite  of  her  birth. 

“ I almost  hope  her  memory  will  never  come  back," 
reflected  the  old  dame  more  than  once.  “ Heinrich  is 
evidently  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  will  never  look  at 
another  girl.  Of  course,  he  can't  wed  her  until  the  war 
is  over,  and  then  our  people  will  all  be  so  jubilant  that 
they  will  feel  like  forgiving  her,  even  if  they  discover  she 
is  English,  especially  when  they  know  that  a lot  of  English 
property  has,  through  her,  come  into  German  hands. 
Yes,  yes,  she  is  thoroughly  German  now,  and  she  is  indeed 
a very  nice  girl.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Heinrich  could  not 
do  better." 

Margaret  had  more  hberty  too.  Major  von  Hulton 
had  told  his  mother  that  his  fiancee  must  have  all  the  freedom 
possible,  and  that  while  the  fact  of  her  being  English  must 
at  present  be  kept  from  every  one,  she  must  be  treated 
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as  a member  of  the  family.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
the  great  house  became  more  and  more  free  to  Margaret. 
She  had  willingly,  nay,  almost  eagerly  assented  to  the 
Baroness's  wish  that  aU  knowledge  of  her  nationality  should 
be  kept  secret,  and  as  day  followed  day,  less  and  less 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  her.  But  for  Fraulein 
Schmidt,  even  these  restrictions  would  have  been  re- 
moved, but  the  old  German  servant  had  great  influence  in 
the  house,  and  seemed  suspicious  in  spite  of  everything. 

“Yes,  I admit  she  seems  German  now,"  remarked 
Fraulein  to  her  mistress,  “ and  it  is  not  for  me  to  disobey 
you ; but  we  must  remember  that  she  is  Enghsh  born. 
We  know  it  if  no  one  else  does.  She's  German  now, 
because  she  remembers  nothing  of  the  past,  but  supposing 
one  day  the  past  aU  came  back  to  her,  might  it  not  make 
a difference  ? " 

“ But  what  could  it  matter  ? " asked  the  Baroness, 
who,  because  Fraulein  Schmidt  had  been  a servant  in  the 
family  for  so  many  years,  allowed  her  a great  deal  of 
liberty.  “ She  could  do  nothing.  Suppose  she  woke 
up  one  day  to  find  that  all  the  past  was  clear  to  her,  what 
could  it  affect  ? " 

“ I tell  you  I saw  her  face  on  the  day  the  English  soldiers 
came  into  the  town,"  repHed  Fraulein,  “ and  I shall  never 
forget  it.  Should  I be  less  a German  if  I went  to  England, 
and  is  she  less  Enghsh  because  she  is  here  in  Germany  ? 
I tell  you  no." 

“ But  supposing  you  loved  an  Enghshman,"  said  the 
Baroness,  “ what  then  ? " 

“ Bah ! I could  as  soon  love  a mad  dog,"  was  the  old 
servant's  reply.  “ Still,  let  it  be  as  you  say.  Herr  Hein- 
rich is  mad  about  her,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  interfere; 
but  don't  blame  me  if  anything  happens." 

At  first  the  Baroness  wsls  somewhat  influenced  by  the 
old  servant's  doubts,  but  as  day  followed  day,  and  she 
became  more  and  more  fond  of  her  son's  promised  wife, 
they  had  less  weight  with  her,  until  at  len^h  she  almost 
treated  Margaret  as  her  own  child.  They  constantly 
went  out  for  drives  together,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion she  took  Margaret  shopping,  much  to  the  girl's 
apparent  delight. 

Margaret  was  sorely  tempted  to  write  to  her  father. 
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but  was  afraid  to  do  so.  Instinctively  she  had  a feeling 
that  her  letters  might  be  opened  and  read,  and  in  that  case 
the  secret  she  was  guarding  so  carefully  would  be  dis- 
closed and  all  her  plans  destroyed. 

Although  she  read  John  Fortescue's  letter  with  great 
eagerness,  and  although  she  thought  about  it  so  much, 
her  heart  grew  heavy  at  the  thought  of  her  own  helplessness. 
She  reflected  that  John  was  guarded  with  all  the  vigilance 
with  which  all  the  German  soldiery  was  capable,  that  a man 
with  a loaded  rifle  stood  at  every  corner,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  escape  on  his  part  would  be  met  by  death. 
Major  Fanshawe,  too,  was  in  just  as  critical  a position,  and 
the  espionage  over  him  was  just  as  jealous,  just  as  per- 
sistent. 

Still,  John's  letter  gave  her  much  to  think  about,  and 
her  face  grew  rigid  and  her  eyes  hard  as  she  thought  about 
it.  She  did  not  lack  courage,  but  she  knew  that  the 
smallest  false  step  would  mean  utter  ruin.  She  knew 
that  her  position  with  the  Baroness  was  very  precarious, 
and  that  the  shghtest  hint  at  the  truth  would  make  her  a 
prisoner  in  the  house  where  she  was  now  accepted  as  the 
promised  bride  of  its  presumptive  heir. 

Still,  she  must  act,  and  act  to  purpose.  But  how  ? 

That  night,  when  every  one  in  the  great  house  was 
asleep,  she  silently  left  her  room  and  went  to  the  nearly 
unused  story  above.  When  she  had  reached  the  top 
stair  her  courage  almost  gave  way.  If  she  were  dis- 
covered, and  if  the  plans  born  in  her  mind  became  known, 
nothing  could  save  her  from  the  anger  of  these  German 
people.  The  silence  of  the  house  frightened  her  too,  the 
great,  gloomy,  vault- like  building  was  to  her  Uke  a charnel- 
house.  Still,  she  calmed  her  nerves,  and  a few  seconds 
later  was  in  Heinrich  von  Hulton's  old  room.  Again  she 
listened  with  parted  lips  and  wide,  staring  eyes,  and  still 
all  was  silent.  Quickly  she  did  what  she  had  come  to 
do,  and  then  returned  to  her  own  room  again. 

The  following  morning  Margaret  appeared  at  breakfast 
pale-faced  and  somewhat  haggard.  She  had  not  slept  at 
all,  and  her  mind  was  much  agitated.  The  Baroness 
looked  at  her  anxiously.  Margaret  no  longer  took  her 
food  alone,  but  with  the  Baroness. 

“ Ah,  my  child,  you  look  pale.  Are  you  ill  ? " 
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Margaret  pleaded  a headache. 

‘‘  Ah,  you  are  grieving  about  Heinrich,  eh  ? But  as 
you  are  to  be  a soldier's  wife,  you  must  be  brave.  Besides, 
he  is  well." 

Have  you  heard  from  him  ? " asked  Margaret  eagerly. 

I have  had  a letter  from  the  General,"  replied  the  old 
lady,  " and  he  says  that  Heinrich  is  quite  well.  It  is 
possible  he  may  be  here  again  in  a few  days." 

‘‘  Oh  ! how  ? Why  ? " 

“Ah,  you  are  eager,  child.  Well,  it  is  natural — quite 
natural.  I was  just  the  same  years  ago.  There  has  been 
another  great  battle,  and  many  more  English  prisoners 
have  been  taken.  Ypres  will  soon  be  in  our  hands,  and 
then  there  wiU  be  a clear  road  to  Calais.  We  have  big 
guns  ready  to  place  all  along  the  coast  from  Ostend  to 
Folkestone,  so  that  we  shall  be  in  a position  to  bombard 
the  English  coast.  Added  to  this,  our  fleet  is  ready  to 
invade  England.  The  war  will  soon  be  over  now,  and 
England  will  be  on  her  knees  crying  for  mercy." 

Margaret  had  a difficulty  in  sitting  still  during  this  long 
speech.  She  wanted  to  cry  out,  to  ask  eager  questions. 

“ Did  you  say  you — we  had  taken  Ypres  ? " she  asked 
almost  calmly. 

“No,  not  quite  taken  it.  The  Enghsh  were  very  stub- 
born, and  we  have  had  great  losses.  But  we  shall  be 
revenged  for  those  losses ; besides,  we  have  taken  many 
more  prisoners,  both  officers  and  men ; and  what  is  more, 
they  are  to  be  sent  here.  The  General  tells  me  so  in  the 
letter  I have  just  received." 

“ Sent  here  ? " 

“Yes.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  they  have  been 
enlarging  the  camp  ? As  for  the  officers,  there's  plenty  of 
room  for  lots  more.  Why,  I hear  that  these  English  officers 

have  been  having  a bedroom  to  themselves,  as  though 

but  there,  that  will  be  altered." 

“ Then  I suppose  you  will  need  more  guards  ? " 

“Yes,  several  officers  are  coming  here  from  Magdeburg. 
I suppose  that  some  will  be  bringing  their  wives,  so  we 
shall  have  gay  times.  The  house  adjoining  Herr  Dunberg's 
has  also  been  commandeered.  It  is  possible  that  Heinrich 
will  have  to  come  down  for  a few  days  to  take  general 
oversight.  It  will  be  quite  a change  for  our  quiet  town. 
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Several  officers  have  sent  their  motor  cars — for  the  use  of 
the  ladies,  I suppose/' 

That  will  be  very  interesting,"  said  Margaret. 

I should  hke  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  them,"  went 
on  the  Baroness  graciously,  ''  but  I am  not  sure  Heinrich 
would  like  it.  Besides,  I am  afraid  that  some  of  them 
would  guess  by  your  accent  that — that  you  were  born 
in  England.  I scarcely  notice  it,  myself,  but  some  of 
them  might." 

‘'Will  any  of  them  come  here  ? " And  Margaret  could 
not  repress  her  eagerness. 

“Some  of  them  will,  I expect.  You  see  I have  my 
duties  to  remember.  The  von  Hultons  will  be  expected 
to  entertain  the  officers  and  their  ladies  at  such  a time 
as  this.  Besides,  it  is  the  General's  wish." 

“ And  when  are  they  expected  to  come  ? " 

“ In  about  three  days.  Many  of  the  prisoners  are  already 
here.  I suppose  it  has  caused  some  difficulty,  as  the  camp 
is  at  present  under-officered." 

“And  will  they  be  put  into  the  fields  to  work  like — 
the  others  ? " 

“ I expect  so.  My  dear,  you  look  quite  pale  and  iU. 
Ah,  I understand,  and  I am  so  sorry  for  you.  But  do  not 
fret  at  your  not  being  able  to  remember  the  past.  It  is 
best  as  it  is,  and  Heinrich  will  more  than  make  up  every- 
thing to  you.  WiU  you  not  go  out  for  a drive  with 
me  ? " 

“ Where  are  you  going  ? " asked  Margaret. 

“ I have  to  go  to  the  camp ; but  not  inside — that  is, 
not  inside  the  common  soldiers'  part.  I want  to  call  at 
Herr  Dunberg’s  house,  that  is  all." 

“ Yes,  I will  go,"  said  Margaret.  “ No,"  she  continued, 
as  if  divining  the  old  lady's  thoughts,  “ I will  not  be  weak 
and  foolish  again.  I must  not,  you  know." 

“ Of  course  not.  You  are  to  be  a German  officer's 
wife." 

Eagerly  Margaret  went  to  her  room  to  dress.  She 
wanted  to  spend  hours  alone  in  thought,  but  felt  she  must 
not  miss  the  opportunity  which  the  Baroness  had  offered 
to  her.  When  she  had  locked  herself  in  her  room,  she 
re-read  the  letter  which  John  Fortescue  had  placed  in  her 
muff,  and  then  hastily  made  herself  ready  for  the  drive. 
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Arrived  at  Herr  Dunberg’s  house,  she  eagerly  looked 
around  her ; so  eager  was  she  that  she  almost  forgot  the 
part  she  was  playing.  To  the  Baroness  she  was  an  English 
girl  who  had  no  memory  of  the  past,  and  who  through  her 
love  for  Heinrich  von  Hulton  was  altogether  German  in 
sympathy  and  in  aim.  To  all  else  who  knew  anything 
about  her,  she  was  simply  a visitor  to  the  castle,  with 
whom  Heinrich  was  in  love. 

The  garden  surrounding  the  house  was  fairly  large,  and 
shut  oft  from  the  common  camp,  but  the  roofs  of  the 
soldiers’  sleeping  huts  could  be  plainly  seen.  The  sound 
of  their  voices  could  also  be  heard,  although  indistinctly. 
All  the  garden-beds  were  weed-grown  and  uncared-for. 
A thick  shrubbery  of  laurels,  rhododendrons,  veronicas, 
and  other  evergreens  grew  around  the  boundary  which 
shut  it  off  from  the  encampment. 

''You  had  not  better  come  into  the  house,  my  child,'' 
said  the  Baroness  as  they  alighted.  " Perhaps  you  had 
better  stay  in  the  carriage." 

" I should  so  like  to  walk  around  the  garden,  if  I may," 
said  Margaret. 

The  old  lady  was  about  to  reply  in  the  negative  when  an 
officer  appeared.  He  bowed  profoundly.  The  Baroness 
was  too  great  a lady  to  be  treated  carelessly ; every  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  her.  Besides,  was  not  General  von 
Hulton  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  German  generals  ? 

"It  will  be  quite  easy  for  the  young  lady  to  go  around 
the  garden,"  said  the  officer.  " I am  afraid  it  is  in  a shock- 
ing condition,  but  Herr  Dunberg  did  not  care  to  leave  his 
gardeners  to  work  in  it,  or  perhaps  he  did  not  think  that 
the  enemy’s  officers  would  appreciate.  She  will  only  see 
a few  soldiers  on  guard,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the 
prisoners." 

" Thank  you,"  replied  Margaret.  " I am  sure  no  one 
will  harm  me." 

" I will  give  instructions  immediately,"  replied  the  officer, 
who  beckoned  a soldier  to  come  to  him  as  he  spoke. 

The  Baroness,  who  did  not  wish  to  enlighten  the  officer 
as  to  her  real  reason  for  not  wishing  Margaret  to  remain 
in  the  carriage,  and  having  implicit  faith  in  the  soldiers' 
guard,  made  no  demur. 

A minute  later  Margaret  found  herself  alone  in  the  garden. 
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except  for  the  presence  of  soldiers,  who  with  fixed  bayonets 
walked  around  with  a stolid  look  on  their  faces. 

Once  out  of  sight  of  the  Baroness,  the  girks  eyes  flashed 
around  her  with  the  quickness  of  light.  She  saw  the 
contour  of  the  garden  at  a glance,  and  noted  the  position 
in  which  it  stood  to  the  encampment.  One  spot  especially 
riveted  her  attention ; it  was  a point  furthest  removed 
from  Herr  Dunberg's  house,  and  also  close  to  the  prisoners’ 
encampment.  She  could  plainly  see  the  wooden  paling 
through  the  evergreens. 

Beyond  Herr  Dunberg’s  gardens  was  a meadow  which,  as 
far  as  Margaret  could  see,  was  secluded.  All  around  it 
many  trees  grew.  By  the  side  of  the  meadow  the  nearest  to 
the  prison  camp  was  a footpath. 

All  this  she  visualised  as  if  in  a flash.  The  soldier  who 
stood  watching  her  did  not  notice  anything  particular  in 
her  attitude.  She  did  not  remain  near  the  spot  more 
than  thirty  seconds.  As  she  returned  towards  the  house 
she  was  humming  a song,  “ Deutschland  uher  Alles'' 

The  soldier  smiled  as  he  heard  her  sing.  He  remem- 
bered that  she  came  with  the  Baroness  von  Hulton,  and 
he  reflected  how  loyal  the  German  women  were. 

Presently  Margaret  stopped  in  her  walk,  and  for  a 
moment  the  blood  receded  from  her  face.  The  sound  of 
voices  reached  her,  and  she  heard  English  words. 

She  left  the  plot  of  grass  on  which  she  was  standing,  and 
stood  on  the  weed-grown  path.  Coming  towards  her  she 
saw  two  young  men — English  officers.  One  was  only  a 
boy ; he  could  not  be  more  than  twenty.  A smooth- 
faced boy  he  was,  with  a fresh  complexion.  He  was 
gesticulating  vehemently ; evidently  he  was  angry  at 
something.  The  other  was  a few  years  older,  but  also  a 
young  man.  He  seemed  to  be  amused  by  his  comrade’s 
vehemence,  but  rather  in  a bored  way.  A casual  observer 
would  have  set  him  down  as  a knut  ” of  rather  a poor 
order.  If  he  had  been  in  London  you  would  expect  to  see 
him  wearing  a monocle,  and  lolling  around  an  aristocratic 
club  in  a Ustless  sort  of  way. 

“ All  right,  my  dear  Percy,”  Margaret  heard  him  say, 

I’ve  no  doubt  it  is  aU  as  you  say ; but  what’s  the  good 
of  wasting  good  genuine  emotion.  The  fellows  are  beasts, 
and  we  know  it — only  we  are  prisoners.  What  1 ” 
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''  Prisoners  if  you  like,  but and  the  lad  called 

Percy  again  launched  out  in  an  angry  tirade.  Aren't 
you  going  to  make  a complaint  ? " 

‘‘  Complaint,  my  dear  boy ! Complaint  be  hanged ! 
You  don't  complain  to  a yard-dog  that  he  has  bad  manners." 

" But  we  may  be  here  years  and " 

" Go  and  he  down,  if  you've  had  enough  exercise.  Re- 
member these  swine  are  watching  and  Hstening,  Ah 1 " 

At  this  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Margaret,  and  his  lean 
face  became  drawn  and  almost  ashy  pale,  He  took  a 
quick  step  towards  her,  and  then  assumed  a kind  of  Picca- 
dilly stride. 

" Quite  close  this  morning,  my  dear  Percy,  isn't  it  ? " 
He  cooUy  took  out  his  handkerchief  as  he  spoke,  and  then 
said,  “ You  run  away  hke  a good  boy,  Percy;  I want  to 
think.  I was  always  a beggar  to  think,  wasn't  I ? " 

He  had  turned  away  from  Margaret,  and  had  directed 
his  companion's  attention  towards  the  house.  The  soldiers 
on  guard  saw  nothing  but  two  English  ofl&cers  taking 
exercise. 

" You  won't  run  away,  eh,  Percy  ? " he  went  on  with 
the  same  languid  drawl.  " Ah,  but  you  will.  I've  no 
cigarettes.  Go  and  fetch  some  for  me." 

Percy  went  away  to  do  his  superior  officer's  bidding, 
while  the  young  man  looked  in  every  direction  than  that 
of  Margaret.  A second  later  he  moved  quickly  behind  a 
big  bush.  His  attitude  had  changed. 

" Margaret,"  he  whispered. 

“ Yes,  Frank.  Be  ready  for  anything,  everything." 

“ Good,  yes.  Anything  definite  ? I say,  you  must  be 
moving  at  once,  and  I too." 

He  moved  towards  the  house  as  he  spoke,  coolly  lighting 
a cigarette.  The  German  soldier  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  not  dared  to  draw  near  the  spot  where  the  Baroness's 
visitor  was. 

Frank  Fanshawe  turned  again,  gazing  Ustlessly  about. 
He  seemed  to  be  languidly  looking  at  something  in  the 
direction  of  the  prisoners'  camp.  Again  he  was  hidden  from 
the  German  soldier  by  leaves. 

"You  are  in  constant  communication  with  Mr.  For- 
tescue  ? " 

" Yes." 
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“ And  you’re  ready  to  take  any  risks  ? ” 

“ Rather,  Peggy.” 

“ Then  be  expectant,  ready.” 

Always,  by  gad ; but  do  not  endanger  yourself.” 

Again  he  was  in  full  sight  of  the  soldier,  and  he  was  hum- 
ming a song.  It  was  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine.” 

Rotten  song  of  yours,”  he  said  as  he  passed  the  guard. 
The  soldier  did  not  quite  understand  Frank’s  remark. 
The  young  Englishman’s  German  was  very  bad. 

Ja,  ja,”  he  said  with  a smile,  “ but  it  is  a good  song.'' 
So  good  of  you  to  remind  me,  my  lad.  What  glorious 
weather,  eh  ? What ! Doosed  hot,  anyhow.” 

He  threw  away  his  cigarette  and  lit  another.  Margaret 
walked  towards  the  carriage.  The  Baroness  appeared, 
talking  to  a German  officer. 

The  next  day  Margaret  manoeuvred  another  visit  to 
the  fields  where  the  prisoners  were  working.  This  time 
she  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  near  the  young  prisoner 
who  had  struck  the  Baroness  as  much  superior  to  the  rest. 
She  had  no  need  to  speak  to  him,  the  young  man  seemed 
instinctively  to  know  what  she  wanted,  although  to  judge 
by  appearance  he  noted  nothing.  Indeed,  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  looking  while  Margaret  stooped  to  pick  a wild  flower 
from  among  some  rank  grass,  although  directly  she  had 
gone  he  found  his  way  there.  He  did  not  stay  long, 
however. 

When  John  returned  to  camp,  however,  he  was  strangely 
watchful,  and  seemed  specially  interested  in  the  advent  of 
some  new  prisoners.  Some  were  French,  some  were  English ; 
but  he  asked  no  question  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
war.  Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  English  force  before 
Ypres  failed  to  engage  his  attention.  But  he  paid  great 
attention  to  his  scanty  wardrobe. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


The  Prison  Camp  near  Wittenburg  was  quiet,  save  for  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  men.  In  the  main  they  were  tired 
because  of  the  long  day’s  work  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged.  After  so  many  hours  spent  in  the  open  air,  too, 
the  weary  soldiers,  immediately  they  had  part^en  of  their 
unappetising  food,  felt  sleepy,  and  gladly  laydown  on  their 
comfortless  resting  places.  They  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  grim  monotony  of  the  place,  too,  and  had  no  hope 
for  the  future — until  the  war  was  over.  Since  Major 
von  Hulton’s  visit  their  condition  had  improved,  and 
insubordination  had  been  reduced  to  a minimum. 

The  Germans  were  pleased.  “ They  know  us  Germans 
better  now,”  they  said  one  to  another  ; ” besides,  I expect 
they  are  better  off  than  if  they  were  at  home.  We  shall 
have  no  more  trouble  with  them.” 

” Yes,  but  there  is  a new  batch.  I expect  we  shedl  have 
trouble  with  them.” 

” But  we  wiU  teach  them  to  know  their  place.  We  can 
take  a few  of  our  men  away  from  the  old  lot,  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  guard  at  the  new  camp.  There  is  no  hke- 
Uhood  of  any  one  escaping.” 

” Escaping  ! Der  Teufel!  I wish  some  of  them  would 
try.  It  would  provide  a httle  excitement.” 

John  Fortescue  lay  down  with  the  rest  at  his  accustomed 
place.  More  than  once  he  hfted  his  head  and  peered  into 
the  darkness.  He  listened  intently. 

Presently  he  moved,  and  then  lay  still  again.  No  one 
noticed.  He  wriggled  from  his  bed,  but  no  one  noticed. 
Five  minutes  later  he  had  passed  outside  the  hastily  erected 
hut.  By  noiselessly  moving  some  boards  he  managed  to 
do  this,  as  on  a previous  occasion.  He  was  apparently  cool 
and  collected,  although  his  heart  beat  rapidly.  He  noise- 
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lessly  slid  the  boards  back,  and  then  crept  towards  the 
corner  of  Herr  Dunberg's  garden.  Soon  he  was  lost 
among  the  bushes. 

“ Fanshawe  ? ** 

“ Yes/’ 

“ All  serene  ? ’’ 

“ Am  here  as  you  said.  Had  a difficult  job,  but  managed 
it.  These  Germans  are  very  much  overrated  as  guards.” 
Be  still  and  listen.” 

Right,  t>ut  what’s  on  the  carpet  ? ” 

“ You’ll  know  in  a minute.  Heavens ! She’s  done  it ! 

“ Done  what  ? ” 

‘‘  Here  we  are.  Two  suits  of  Major  von  Hulton^s  uni- 
form. Quick  1 Into  them  ! We  must  change  here.” 

” Beastly  cold  for  stripping,”  drawled  Fanshawe  lan- 
guidly, but  had  it  been  light  any  one  could  have  seen  that 
his  eyes  were  hard  and  steely,  his  features  set,  his  hands 
slightly  trembling.  As  for  John  Fortescue,  he  seemed  to 
slip  off  his  own  clothes  as  if  by  magic,  and  then  don  the 
uniform  of  a Captain  in  the  German  Army. 

” Ready,  Fanshawe  ? ” 

‘‘  Yes.  The  blessed  things  are  too  big  for  me,  though. 
Not  too  long  but  too  broad.  The  fellow  must  be  one  of 
those  fat  Germans.” 

He  knew  little  of  what  was  in  John’s  mind.  But  he 
made  a shrewd  guess.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  uniform  of  a 
'German  officer  was  an  open  sesame  to  most  places  in  that 
country. 

” Margaret’s  work  ? ” he  added. 

“ Yes.  Ready  ? ” 

“ Quite.  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  own  duds, 
though  ? ” 

” Take  them  with  us  for  the  present.  If  necessary  we 
will  leave  them  for  a legacy  to  the  Germans.  They  can 
then  at  least  look  upon  a uniform  worthy  of  respect.” 
Good.  But  what  about  Margaret — Peggy  ? ” 

“ Follow  me.  You  are  to  be  silent,  and  do  as  you  are 
told.  I know  the  lingo.  You  don’t.” 

Exactly.” 

They  made  their  way  up  the  garden. 

” Who  goes  there  ? ” It  was  the  challenge  of  the 
German  guard. 
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“ All  right,  my  man,''  John  spoke  in  guttural  German. 

My  friend  and  I have  lost  our  way  in  this  blessed 
garden." 

The  soldier  recognised  the  officer's  uniform  and  saluted. 

Ah,"  he  said,  you  are  two  of  the  new  officers  from 
Magdeburg  ? " 

" I wish  we  were  there  now,"  said  John;  ‘‘  this  seems  a 
beastly  hole.  My  motor  is  at  the  gate,  isn't  it  ? " 

" I heard  one  come  up  a little  while  ago.  Captain." 

''  Good;  that  is  all,  I think." 

''  But,  forgive  me.  Captain,  no  one  is  allowed  here  after 
dark." 

''  Nonsense,  man.  Be  quiet.  When  a woman's  in  question 
a man  does  many  things.  There  is  good  lager  in  Witten- 
burg,  and  ten  marks  will  come  handy  to  you.  You  know 
the  adage : A still  tongue.  Good-night." 

The  soldier  looked  at  the  two  young  officers  and  seemed 
to  be  in  doubt.  He  was  not  over- intelligent  and  was  not 
exactly  certain  as  to  his  duty.  He  knew  that  no  one  was 
allowed  to  wander  around  this  garden  at  a time  like  this, 
but  the  two  young  men  before  him  seemed  so  confident  and 
had  such  an  air  of  authority  that  he  felt  afraid  to  protest. 
Besides,  the  officer’s  uniform  silenced  his  doubts.  Some- 
what stupid  ds  he  was,  he  knew  that  none  except  those  who 
bore  the  commission  signed  by  the  great  Kaiser  himself 
could  wear  the  uniform,  and  it  was  a soldier's  duty  to  obey 
an  officer  under  every  circumstance.  Besides,  he  knew 
the  reputation  which  many  of  these  young  aristocrats  had, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  on  his  part  to  think  of  opposing 
them.  He  looked  at  the  money  placed  in  his  hand  and 
grinned. 

''  Good-night,  my  man,"  said  John  Fortescue,  still  in  the 
same  somewhat  guttural  German,  and  then  the  two  together 
went  towards  the  gate. 

A second  later  they  were  again  challenged.  Another 
soldier  stood  at  the  entrance  to  Herr  Dunberg’s  garden,  also 
with  a loaded  rifle.  The  soldier  saluted  as  the  men  came 
up.  Both  of  them  carelessly  returned  the  salute,  both 
looking  towards  a motor-car  which  stood  in  the  distance. 

“ The  password.  Captain,  if  you  please,"  said  the  soldier. 

‘‘  Password,"  said  John.  ‘‘  There  was  so  much  good 
wine  indoors  that  I had  forgotten  it.  Besides,  it  is  different 
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here  from  what  it  is  at  Nuremberg.  Besides,  my  uniform 
is  sufficient  password.'' 

Sorry,  sir,"  replied  the  guard, but  I have  my  orders." 

" Hang  it,"  cried  John,  still  speaking  in  the  same  thick, 
guttural  tones.  What  an  ass  I was  to  forget!  It  is  so 
easy,  too,  and  it  was  told  me  less  than  two  hours  ago.  No, 
it  was  not  ‘ Deutschland  iiber  Alles,'  nor  ‘ Might  is  right.' 
Was  it  ' God  punish  England  ' ? " 

The  soldier  saluted.  " I see  you  have  not  forgotten,  sir. 
Good  night." 

They  were  in  the  lane  now,  and  could  hear  nothing  save 
voices  in  Herr  Dunberg's  house,  and  the  panting  of  the 
motor  engine  near  by. 

" That  was  a close  shave,  Fanshawe." 

" I could  not  have  done  it,"  replied  the  other.  " You 
have  the  cheek  of  the  devil." 

Quick,  quick,"  and  John  spoke  in  a low,  hoarse  whisper. 
" We  have  no  time  to  spare,  and  our  difficulties  are  not 
over  yet." 

‘‘Is  Margaret  here  ? " asked  Fanshawe. 

‘‘  I hope  so.  She  must  be,  else  we  should  not  have  got 
the  uniform.  Anyhow,  we  must  put  a bold  face  on  it. 
You  remember  the  old  French  proverb,  ‘ Audace,  audace, 
toujours  I'audace. ' But  keep  in  the  background,  Fanshawe. 
If  you  try  to  speak  German  we  shall  be  spotted." 

They  came  up  close  to  the  motor-car  on  wffiich  the  driver 
was  sitting,  his  hand  on  the  wheel  as  if  waiting  to  start. 

‘‘  Are  you  ready,  Carlos  ? " asked  John  of  the  man.  He 
was  an  old,  red- nosed  German  who  had  evidently  been 
indulging  freely  in  his  potations. 

“ Ready,  Captain,"  he  said,  somewhat  thickly. 

John  opened  the  door  of  the  closed  motor-car  and  looked 
in.  All  was  still  and  dark.  For  the  moment,  the  young 
man  was  afraid  lest  everything  had  broken  down.  If 
Margaret  were  not  there,  all  was  a failure.  He  knew  the 
tremendous  difficulties  she  had  to  face,  and  that  it  would  be 
little  short  of  a miracle  if  she  had  overcome  them. 

‘‘  Miss  Herncastle,"  he  whispered.  ‘‘  Are  you  there  ? " 

Hitherto  he  had  been  speaking  in  a hoarse,  unnatural 
voice.  He  wanted  to  convey  to  the  driver  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  indulging  freely  in  wine  in  honour  of  the  German 
victory  which  had  been  reported  that  day. 
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John  heard  a movement  among  the  cushions. 

Yes,  yes,''  was  the  eager  reply.  “I  was  afraid;  I 
didn't  think  it  was  your  voice." 

" In  you  get,  Fanshawe  ? " said  John,  every  pulse 
quivering,  and  his  heart  beating  wildly,  yet  keeping  out 
wardly  calm. 

Fanshawe  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  John  closed  the  door. 

I am  going  to  ride  with  the  driver,"  he  whispered. 
**  It  is  better  so.  If  he  has  any  suspicions,  I can  allay 
them.  You  can  trust  me,  cannot  you.  Miss  Herncastle  ? " 

" Yes,"  rephed  Margaret,  " but  could  you  not  also  come 
inside  ? There's  room.  Please  do." 

" It  will  be  better  for  me  to  sit  by  the  driver,"  replied 
John.  " I must  act  a part." 

What  it  cost  John  to  say  this  can  be  better  understood 
than  described.  He  had  promised  Frank  Fanshawe  to 
give  up  all  his  hopes  concerning  her,  and  to  relinquish  ail 
thoughts  of  ever  winning  her  love.  He  had  made  a vow 
on  the  night  when  Fanshawe  had  saved  him  from  death 
that  he  would  devote  all  his  energies  to  make  it  possible  for 
Fanshawe  to  claim  Margaret  as  his  wife.  Now,  at  their 
first  meeting  together,  he  realised  the  price  he  had  to  pay. 
Had  Margaret  assented  to  his  proposd  it  would  not  have 
been  so  hard,  but  she  had  expressed  a wish  that  he  should 
remain  by  her  side.  It  was  like  pulling  out  his  heart- 
strings to  abide  by  his  resolution.  With  set  teeth,  there- 
fore, he  climbed  into  the  seat  by  the  chauffeur. 

''  You  know  where  you  have  to  go,  Carlos,"  he  said  to 
the  man. 

"No,  Captain ; I know  nothing.  But  how  did  you  know 
my  name  ? " 

" Did  you  think  a man  like  you  can  remain  unknown  ? " 
asked  John  with  a laugh. 

" Ah  ! " replied  the  old  man.  " You  know  then  that  I 
am  the  first  man  who  ever  drove  a motor-car  to  Wittenburg. 
But  where  must  I go  ? I have  been  told  nothing.  The 
young  lady  said,  ‘ Be  here  with  the  motor-car,'  and  I have 
come.  That  is  all.  I must  be  quick  too.  I have  another 
order  at  half-past  eleven." 

" Which  is  nearest,"  asked  John,  " Portz  or  Beldzic  ? " 

" Ah ! you  want  to  catch  the  late  train,"  said  Carlos. 
" We  had  better  go  to  Beldzic.  It  is  a little  further,  but 
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the  train  will  be  twenty  minutes  later  there,  and  we  have 
no  towns  to  pass  through  and  no  officials  to  ask  questions.** 

‘‘  That  is  all  right,**  replied  John.  Drive  quickly.** 

The  old  man  started  the  car,  which  soon  flew  swiftly  over 
the  level  road.  The  chauffeur  was  somewhat  elated  by  his 
potations,  and  therefore  less  deferential  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  to  an  officer  in  a Captain*s  uniform. 

‘‘You  ought  to  be  at  the  front,**  he  said.  “ Gott  in  Himmel, 
but  we  have  a hard  job  ! It*s  these  English  who  make  it 
so  hard.  I was  at  the  fall  of  Sedan,  and  we  beat  the 
French  then  in  six  weeks.  We  should  have  done  it  now  but 
for  the  English.  That  is  what  makes  our  work  so  hard.** 

“ I hope  to  be  at  the  front  to-morrow,**  replied  John. 

“ That*s  good,**  replied  the  chauffeur,  “ but  this  is  no 
time  to  be  running  away  with  girls.  Still,  it  is  none  of  my 
business.  Young  men  will  be  young  men,  I suppose.** 
What  time  can  we  get  to  Beldzic  ? **  asked  John. 

“ Barring  accidents,  an  hour  should  do  it.  Do  you  go 
to  Magdeburg,  or  take  the  southern  express  ? ** 

They  both  laughed  at  the  same  time. 

“You  mustn't  ask  too  many  questions,**  was  John’s 
reply. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,**  said  the  chauffeur.  “ Ah,  I see. 
You  will  go  on  to  Magdeburg  and  get  back  to  the  front, 
while  the  other  makes  a bee  hne  for  the  south.  That  is 
right,  isn’t  it  ? ** 

“You  are  a clever  dog,**  laughed  John. 

“ Trust  an  old  poacher  to  know  where  the  game  is,** 
chuckled  Carlos. 

He  was  rather  pleased  that  the  young  officer  should 
think  of  him  as  one  who  had  been  a gay  dog  in  his  day, 
and  he  put  on  a little  more  speed. 

Meanwhile,  Frank  Fanshawe  sat  with  Margaret  Hern- 
castle  in  the  interior  of  the  car.  For  some  minutes  they 
rode  without  a word  being  spoken,  although  each  had 
much  to  say  to  the  other.  It  seemed  as  though  some 
invisible  barrier  were  raised  between  them,  and  although 
they  sat  side  by  side,  each  was  afraid  of  the  other.  Frank 
Fanshawe  and  Margaret  Herncastle  had  been  children 
together.  In  later  years  they  had  been  spoken  of  as 
lovers  Indeed,  there  had  almost  been  an  understanding 
between  them,  although  Margaret  had  in  the  past  laughed 
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at  Fanshawe's  overtures.  Still,  the  thought  of  accepting 
him  as  her  husband  had  not  been  strange  to  Margaret. 
She  knew  her  father  wished  it,  knew  that  she  could  give  no 
greater  pleasure  to  the  Fanshawe  family  than  by  bearing 
their  name. 

During  the  long  months  she  had  been  away  from  England, 
especially  during  the  time  she  had  been  a resident  in  the 
von  Hultons'  Castle,  he  had  somehow  sunk  to  the  back- 
ground of  her  life.  It  was  him  of  whom  she  thought  when 
her  memory  first  flashed  back  to  her,  and  through  the  days 
that  followed  it  was  not  Fanshawe  who  loomed  largely 
on  her  mental  horizon.  But  now  when  they  were  alone 
together,  old  memories  came  back.  When  they  had  seen 
each  other  in  the  garden  at  Herr  Dunberg's  house  days 
before,  she  had  been  too  excited  to  think  of  anything  but 
the  plans  of  escaping  which  had  seethed  in  her  brain,  but 
now,  as  in  the  silence  of  the  night  the  car  sped  along  the 
road,  she  knew  by  intuition  what  Frank  was  thinking, 
and  what  he  expected  of  her. 

“ I say,  Margaret,'"  and  Frank  Fanshawe  had  lost  his 
drawl.  His  voice  had  a tremor  in  it. 

She  did  not  speak.  She  could  not. 

‘‘  Peggy,  oh ! I am  glad  I found  you.  God  only  knows 
what  I have  gone  through  since — since — but  you  know ! 

I say,  Peggy,  aren’t  you  glad  to — to " 

Hush ! " said  the  girl.  Her  voice  was  hoarse  and 
unnatural.  ''Don’t  speak."  

" There  can  be  no  danger  in  my  speaking  here,"  said 
Fanshawe.  " How  can  there  be  ? No  one  can  hear. 
Fortescue  will  be  talking  with  the  chauffeur." 

" Do  you  tliink  he  is  safe  there  ? " she  asked.  " Oh, 
oh  ! I dare  not  think  of  it ! " 

" Dare  not  think  of  what  ? " asked  Fanshawe. 

Nothing  was  turning  out  as  he  hoped  and  dreamed.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  escaped  from  his  prison, 
escaped  as  it  seemed  to  him  almost  by  a miracle,  his  heart 
was  heavy.  Peggy  Hemcastle  was  sitting  by  his  side,  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  the  old  P^gy  at  all.  He  knew 
what  had  befallen  her,  knew  that  for  months  her  memory 
had  gone,  but  Fortescue  had  told  him  that  everything 
had  come  back  to  her  now.  Why,  then,  had  this  indefinable 
something  risen  between  them  ? 
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All  his  old  love  for  her  came  surging  back,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  neither  their  life  nor  hberty  seemed  to  be 
worth  a pin’s  purchase,  he  forgot  everything  save  that 
Margaret  was  by  his  side,  the  only  girl  he  had  ever  loved. 

“ Margaret,  Peggy ! ” he  persisted,  and  his  hand  groped 
to  find  hers.  At  length  he  found  it,  and  tried  to  hold  it 
in  his  own,  but  she  snatched  it  from  him. 

“ No,  no,”  she  said.  “ Don’t  you  know  of  the  dangers 
aU  round  us  ? ” 

“ But  are  you  not  glad  to  see  me,  Peggy  ? Are  you 
not  glad  we  are  together  again  flying  towards  liberty, 
and  home  ? ” 

“Shall  we  ever  get  home?”  she  gasped.  “Is  it  pos- 
sible ? ” 

“We  will!  great  heavens,  we  will!”  and  he  spoke 
through  his  set  teeth.  “ I feel  as  though  I have  the 
strength  of  ten  now  I am  out  of  that  beastly  hole.  Besides, 
Fortescue  is  a host  in  himself.  He  seems  to  have  planned 
everything,  and  he  speaks  their  beastly  lingo  as  though 
he  had  hved  here  all  his  life.” 

Margaret  did  not  speak,  but  seemed  to  be  listening 
intently  while  the  car  rushed  along  the  flat,  lonely  road. 

At  that  moment  Fanshawe  yielded  to  what  he  knew 
to  be  an  unworthy  feehng.  He  was  madly  jealous  of 
J ohn  Fortescue  and  wanted  to  know  what  she  thought  of 
him. 

“ Do  you  know  anything  of  Fortescue  ? ” he  asked. 

“ He — he  is  a brave  man,”  stammered  Margaret. 

“ Yes,  one  of  these  cold-blooded  beggars,”  said  Fan- 
shawe. “ One  whose  nerves  never  twitch  even  when 
death  stares  him  in  the  face.” 

“ He  is  the  bravest  man  in  all  the  world,”  said  the  girl. 
“ He — he,  oh,  do  you  know  what  happened  at  Oulsden  ? ” 

“ That  is  just  the  thing  he  could  do  and  would  do,”  said 
Fanshawe.  “ I — I could  not  have  done  it.  You  know, 
Margaret,  why  not.  I should  have  gone  mad.  I should 
have  fought  those  beastly  swine,  but  I know  I could  not 
have  pulled  the  trigger  and  shot  you.  He  did  what  was 
right,  I have  no  doubt,  but  Fortescue’ s heart  is  too  cold 
to  love  as  I love.” 

“ Don’t,  don’t,”  pleaded  the  girl.  Somehow,  she  could 
not  understand  why,  but  his  words  pained  her.  She  quite 
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realised  that  John  Fortescue  only  committed  that  terrible 
deed  because  of  his  oath.  She  had  made  him  swear  to  do 
it,  and  he  had  been  true  to  his  oath.  No  doubt  Frank 
Fanshawe  was  right.  To  him  his  promise  and  her  honour 
meant  more  than  her  life.  In  a sense  the  thought  brought 
her  strange  joy,  but  the  joy  was  so  full  of  padn  that  she  felt 
like  crying  out. 

“ He  is  a strange  fellow,''  went  on  Fanshawe.  I have 
never  known  a man  with  such  an  iron  will.  He  makes  up 
his  mind  to  do  a thing  and  then  he  goes  steadily  on  to  do 
it.  He  is  a sort  of  destiny  in  his  way.  He  does  not 
r^ard  opposition.  He  only  sees  the  thing  before  him  and 
makes  straight  for  that  thing  Do  you  like  him,  Peggy  ? " 

“ I — I don't  know  him  very  well,"  she  stammered. 
" But — but,  he  is  the  bravest  man  I ever  saw." 

Brave,  but  cold,"  replied  Fanshawe,  and  he  hated 
himself  for  his  words.  “He  will  be  pumping  that  old 
chauffeur  now,  and  will  be  setting  him  on  ^1  sorts  of 
wrong  tracks.  He  has  a hundred  plans  unthought  of  by 
me,  simply  because  he  is  so  cold.  At  a time  hke  this  his 
mind  is  simply  a calculating  machine.  All  the  same,  he 
is  loyal  and  as  true  as  steel." 

“ Yes,  yes,"  said  the  girl ; “ true  as  steel,  and  if  what 
you  say  is  true,  as  cold  as  steel." 

The  last  words  escaped  her  almost  without  thinking. 
She  was  strangely  excited.  Every  nerve  was  wrought  up 
to  its  supremest  tension.  Her  brain  seemed  on  fire,  her 
whole  body  was  quivering. 

It  was  a strange  ride.  She  seemed  like  one  in  a dream. 
Her  days  at  the  von  Hulton  Castle  did  not  appear  to  be 
real,  and  now  she  was  flying  from  it,  not  knowing  where 
she  went.  What  the  future  held  in  store  for  them  she 
dared  not  think.  They  were  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  frontier  of  any  other  country, 
and  how  they  were  to  escape  she  did  not  know.  She  had 
implicitly  obe^’ed  the  instructions  which  John  had  given 
to  her.  Acting  partly  in  the  dark,  and  partly  on  her  owi» 
initiative,  she  had  taken  steps  which  seemed  at  the  time 
pure  madness,  and  yet  she  had  taken  them.  She  had 
accomplished  what  seemed  to  be  impossible  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  circumstances  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded,  and  now  she  sat  in  the  swiftly  moving  motor  ca^ 
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with  Frank  Fanshawe,  the  playmate  of  her  girlhood,  by 
her  side,  while  on  the  seat  beside  the  driver  sat  the  man 
who,  months  before,  had  shot  her  to  save  her  from  what  was 
worse  than  death. 

Presently  lights  appeared,  and  soon  after  the  motor  car 
entered  the  sleepy  old  town.  As  far  as  she  could  judge, 
the  inhabitants  had  gone  to  bed.  Scarcely  a soul  was  in 
the  streets.  All  was  silent  save  the  noise  of  the  motor  car 
and  the  distant  scream  of  the  railway  engine. 

The  car  stopped  and  John  alighted.  He  opened  the 
door  of  the  motor  car  and  spoke  to  them  quickly.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  driver. 

The  last  time  I took  this  journey,’’  he  said  to  Carlos, 

I paid  twenty-five  marks,  but  as  you  have  driven  us  so 
well,  and  it’s  a bit  late,  here  are  forty.  Good  night.  We 
must  be  quick,  or  I shall  miss  the  train.” 

The  man  looked  at  the  money  closely  and  pocketed  it 
with  a sigh  of  content. 

Thank  you.  I hope  I shall  see  you  again  some  day. 
Captain.” 

“ If  I don’t  get  killed,”  replied  John. 

“ Ah,  the  cursed  English  cannot  kill  a man  like  you. 
But  good  night,  and  good  luck.  I have  just  time  to  get  a 
drink  of  beer  and  be  back  for  my  other  job.  Yes!  you 
are  right.  Captain.  You  must  be  quick,  or  you  will  miss 
your  train.” 

The  soldiers  on  guard  saluted  John  and  Fanshawe  as 
they  entered  the  station  each  bearing  a portmanteau. 
The  men  seemed  surprised  to  see  their  officers  carrying 
their  own  luggage,  but  made  no  comment.  Strange  things 
were  happening  in  these  days. 

Three  minutes  later  they  were  alone  in  a first-class 
carriage,  and  the  train  was  moving  on  towards  Magdeburg. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  neither  of  them  spoke  for  some 
minutes.  It  would  seem  as  though  they  should  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  but  not  a word  passed  their 
lips.  Fanshawe  could  not  realise  what  he  was  doing,  ot 
where  he  was  going.  His  joy  at  being  with  Margaret 
again  knew  no  bounds,  and  yet  it  was  not  the  old  Margaret 
as  he  knew  her.  A new  Margaret  had  taken  her  place. 
He  thought  he  understood  why  the  change  had  taken  place. 
He  remembered  all  she  had  gone  through  since  the  old 
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English  days;  knew,  too,  that  while  they  were  flying 
towards  liberty  she  must  be  fearing  and  dreading  what 
might  happen  to  her.  He  reflected  that  the  situation  for 
a young  girl  must  be  terrible.  Any  moment  might  mean 
discovery,  and  discovery  meant — he  dared  not  think 
what.  Why,  he  could  not  understand,  but  his  old  jealous 
feelings  had  left  him.  Margaret  was  as  silent  with  John 
Fortescue  as  she  had  been  with  him.  She  was  simply 
too  excited  to  speak,  and  that  was  all.  For  himself,  he 
became  cool  and  nonchalant  again.  He  took  a cigarette 
from  his  case  and  began  to  smoke. 

You  don't  mind,  Peggy,  do  you  ? " he  said,  as  he  Ut 
the  match. 

'‘No,  please  smoke,"  she  replied,  and  then  appeared  to 
be  looking  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night.  "Won't 
you  smoke,  too,  Mr.  Fortescue  ? " 

" If  I may,"  repHed  John,  taking  out  his  pipe.  " It  will 
seem  more  naturd  if  I do.  I say,  Fanshawe,  your  uniform 
suits  you  very  well.  How  do  I look  ? " 

" You  look  the  part  to  perfection,"  was  Fanshawe's 
reply. 

John's  hand  was  steady  as  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  then, 
leaning  back  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  he  looked  at 
Margaret.  As  he  did  so,  his  heart  began  to  beat  violently. 
She  was  very  pale,  but  she  appeared  as  calm  as  either  of 
the  two  men.  The  calmness,  however,  was  evidently 
forced.  Her  features  were  set  and  rigid. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  John,  "that  I set  you  a difficult 
task,  but  you  have  carried  it  out  wonderfully.  But  for 
you  this  would  not  have  been  possible.  How  did  you  get 
the  uniforms  down  to  the  fence  ? I cannot  understand  how 
you  did  it.  You ’ were  wonderfully  brave." 

" It  was  not  so  difficult  as  you  think,"  she  replied.  " I 
was  very  lucky." 

" But  they  must  have  been  heavy  for  you  to  carry,  and 
it’s  a long  distance." 

" Really,  it  was  all  very  easy,"  replied  Margaret.  " I 
found  that  a servant  was  leaving  the  house  to-night,  and 
I decided  to  take  her  into  my  confidence.  Not  very  much, 
but  enough  to  enable  me  to  do  what  I wanted  to  do.  As 
she  was  not  coming  back  again,  I was  able  to  manage 
without  much  difficulty.  I rode  in  the  cab  with  her  as 
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far  as  the  station  and  then  gave  the  driver  an  extra  fare 
to  take  me  to  a house  near  Herr  Dunberg's.  I had  tele- 
phoned for  the  motor  car  before,  and  the  owner  thought 
the  order  came  from  the  Baroness.  It  seems  so  frightfully 
easy  now.  Of  course,  if  anything  had  gone  wrong,  it 
would  have  been  different.  StiU  I had  made  all  sorts  of 
plans  in  case  anything  miscarried.'' 

''That's  splendid,"  said  John.  "Everything  seemed 
so  impossible  at  first  that  I didn't  see  how  we  could  suc- 
ceed. But — I say,  the  train  has  stopped.  Some  one  is 
getting  in.  I say,  Fanshawe,  you  sit  the  other  side  of 
me  against  the  window  there." 

A second  later  two  German  officers  entered,  and  seeing 
men  in  their  own  uniforms,  nodded  almost  familiarly. 
The  next  quarter  of  an  hour  was  one  of  the  most  critical 
times  John  had  yet  passed  through.  Although  he  knew 
German  perfectly,  he  was  afraid  lest  he  should  betray 
himself  by  some  EngHsh  mannerism.  Moreover,  he  was 
not  quite  certain  concerning  the  usages  and  customs  among 
German  officers.  He  wore  a captain's  uniform,  and 
therefore  had  to  act  the  part  natural  to  his  rank.  The 
two  who  entered  the  carriage  were  colonels.  Fanshawe, 
on  the  other  hand,  wore. a lieutenant's  uniform.  It  had 
belonged  to  von  Hiilton  years  before.  Nothing  but  John's 
steady  nerve  and  savoir  fairc  carried  him  through.  The 
two  Germans  did  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion, 
although  when  they  prepared  to  leave  the  train  at  the 
next  stopping-place  they  eyed  Margaret  somewhat  closely. 

" It  will  be  a long  war,"  said  the  colonel  as  they  left 
the  train.  " The  good  God  knows  whether  we  shall  ever 
live  through  it.  It's  these  accursed  English  who  have 
made  all  the  difference." 

" And  yet  we  laughed  at  them  at  the  beginning,"  said 
John. 

" Yes,  that  was  one  of  our  mistakes ; but  we  have  made 
a lot  of  mistakes.  We  boasted  too  much  and  performed 
too  Httle.  Besides,  we  have  roused  the  enmity  of  the 
world  against  us.  Still  we  shall  hack  our  way  through, 
though  it  will  take  us  a long  time.  Do  you  know  England.^^" 

" I have  been  there,"  replied  John. 

" What  is  your  impression  of  the  country  ? " asked  the 
Colonel. 
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‘‘  Great  and  strong/'  replied  John.  The  Englishman 
never  knows  when  he  is  beaten." 

“ Ah  then,  we  must  teach  him  a lesson/'  replied  the 
German.  “ Good  night," 

They  both  bowed  profoundly  to  Margaret  as  they  left, 
and  then  the  three  sat  on  tenterhooks  till  the  train  moved 
out  of  the  station  again. 

‘‘  Well,  you  are  a cold-blooded  beggar ! " said  Fanshawe 
when  the  train  was  again  on  the  move.  ‘‘For  sheer  impu- 
dence, you  are  the  limit." 

“We  shall  need  all  our  impudence,  and  a great  deal 
besides  when  we  reach  Magdeburg,"  was  John's  rejoinder. 


V 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


As  fortune  would  have  it,  however,  their  difficulties  at 
Magdeburg  were  not  so  great  as  John  had  anticipated. 
For  one  thing,  news  had  come  of  a great  victory  over  the 
Russians  and  the  town  was  jubilant  as  a consequence,  and 
for  another,  a public  dinner  had  been  given  in  the  hotel  to 
which  John  led  the  way  on  their  arrival.  The  place  was 
full  of  strangers,  and  as  their  appearance  was  by  no  means 
suspicious,  rooms  were  allotted  to  them  without  difficulty, 
Margaret  passed  as  John's  sister,  and  they  gave  it  out  that 
they  wanted  to  catch  the  early  train  to  Hanover  on  the 
following  morning.  Fanshawe,  who  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, was  spoken  of  as  having  hailed  from  Munich  and 
had  just  recovered  from  a wound  in  the  jaw,  which,  al- 
though nearly  healed,  kept  him  from  speaking  except  with 
great  difficulty.  Even  if  any  suspicion  had  attached  to 
them,  the  fact  of  their  German  uniforms  was  a sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  position  and  of  their  right  to  courteous 
treatment.  Indeed,  John  realised  as  he  had  never  realised 
before  the  almost  supreme  power  of  the  military  caste. 
The  servants  obeyed  his  every  bidding  without  mu  muring, 
and  never  thought  of  questioning  any  order  he  might  give. 
As  it  happened  they  had  obtained  money  sufficient  for 
their  needs,  and  no  one  had  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
John  was  some  great  German  noble. 

They  left  Magdeburg  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning,  and  boarded  an  westward-bound  train.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  John  coolly  went  to  the  railway  book- 
stall and  bought  three  German  papers. 

Any  news  ? " he  asked  of  the  old  woman  who  sold  them. 

''  Nothing  good,”  was  the  reply.  ” We  are  always  winning 
victories,  of  course,  but  we  don't  seem  to  get  any  farther. 
That  is  what  angers  me.  It  is  victory,  victory,  always 
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victory,  but  we  get  no  nearer  England.  Besides,  have 
you  not  heard  that  two  English  prisoners  have  escaped  from 
Wittenburg  ? 

John  coolly  lit  his  pipe. 

English  prisoners  escaped  ! Impossible. 

“ That  is  what  we  have  always  been  told,''  replied  the 
old  dame,  ''  but  they  have  got  away.  Still,  they  will  soon 
be  caught.  How  could  two  men  in  khaki  escape  in  Ger- 
many ? " 

''  Simply  impossible,"  replied  John. 

He  coolly  walked  back  to  the  carriage,  but  did  not  open 
his  papers  until  the  train  had  left  the  station. 

" Any  news  ? " asked  Fanshawe. 

" Yes,"  replied  John.  ''  Two  English  prisoners  have 
escaped  from  Wittenburg.  There  must  be  a screw  loose 
in  our  arrangements.  Somebody  will  have  to  pay  for  this." 

The  guard  of  the  train  passed  by  as  he  spoke. 

" I say,  guard,"  he  said.  " This  is  a very  funny  busi- 
ness, isn’t  it  ? Somebody  will  have  to  be  called  to  give  an 
account  for  allowing  two  English  prisoners  to  escape." 

It's  not  for  me  to  pass  opinions.  Captain,"  replied  the 
guard,  but  it's  disgraceful.  What  kind  of  watch  can  be 
kept?  Ah  yes,  somebody  will  have  to  pay  for  this.  Still, 
they  cannot  get  far.  How  can  two  men  in  English  uniform 
get  away  in  Germany  ? " 

''  Just  so,"  replied  John  coolly.  We  must  make  an 
example  of  them." 

That  is  so,  that  is  so,"  was  the  reply. 

All  went  well  for  some  time.  Evidently  they  attracted 
no  suspicion  whatever,  and  whem  they  took  their  seats  in 
the  dining-car  they  were  treated  with  all  due  deference. 
They  had  scarcely  finished  their  meal,  however,  when  the 
train  stopped  suddenly. 

''  What’s  the  meaning  of  this  ? " asked  some  one  who 
was  sitting  near  John. 

I expect  there's  a signal  against  us,"  was  the  young 
man's  cool  reply. 

‘‘  Ah,  but  it’s  something  more  important  than  that." 

A minute  later  a wave  of  excitement  was  felt  by  every  one 
present.  A whisper  went  round  that  a Government  official 
had  boarded  the  train  in  order  to  examine  the  passengers. 
Two  Englishmen  had  escaped  from  Wittenburg,  and  an 
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order  had  gone  out  that  every  passenger  in  all  the  trains 
had  to  be  examined. 

''  A very  necessary  step/*  said  John  aloud,  taking  a cigar 
from  the  case  he  had  bought  that  morning.  “ A very 
necessary  step.  Nothing  should  be  left  undone  in  order  to 
catch  the  rascals.  Lieutenant,  these  are  the  papers  I spoke 
to  you  about  this  morning,**  and  he  passed  Fanshawe  an 
envelope. 

Fanshawe*s  hand  trembled  as  he  took  the  envelope.  He 
had  not  foreseen  this  difficulty,  and  for  a moment  nearly 
lost  his  self-control. 

Keep  cool,  Fanshawe,**  said  John  in  a low  voice.  The 
envelope  contains  a Commission  which  I took  from  a young 
lieutenant*s  pocket  during  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle. 
Don’t  speak  a word.  I will  do  the  talking.  But  if  the 
official  asks  who  you  are,  give  him  that.  It  will  carry  you 
through.** 

What  about  yours  ? **  asked  Fanshawe. 

I am  all  right,**  was  the  reply.  As  for  Fraulein, 
no  one  will  ask  her  questions.** 

He  lit  a match  as  he  spoke,  while  Margaret  gazed  at  him 
with  wondering  admiration, 

''  Oh,  you  are  splendid,  you  are  splendid,**  she  mur- 
mured. 

''  When  the  fellow  comes  to  us,**  said  John  quietly,  speak 
to  me ; call  me  Johann.  You  know  Hanover,  don’t  you  ? ** 

Yes,**  was  her  reply.  I went  there  years  ago.** 

‘‘  Know  the  names  of  any  streets  there,  any  people  living 
there  ? ** 

‘‘  Yes,  I remember  two  or  three.** 

‘‘  Then  refer  to  them,  and  talk  to  me  as  though  we  were 
on  our  way  there.” 

A few  minutes  later  the  German  official  bowed  to  them 
profoundly  as  he  returned  the  papers  which  the  young 
men  had  presented. 

I apologise.  Captain,**  he  said,  for  troubling  you,  but 
we  have  to  obey  orders. 

''  Certainly,**  replied  John.  ‘‘  But  the  miracle  to  me  is 
how  they  managed  to  get  out.  Most  likely  they  are  loafing 
around  somewhere  near  Wittenburg.** 

That’s  my  opinion,”  replied  the  official. 

At  Hanover  they  agsdn  changed  trains,  still  travelling 
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westward.  They  knew  that  the  real  difficulties  had  not 
yet  commenced.  Their  uniforms  protected  them  while 
they  were  in  Germany,  while  Margaret's  attire  was  also  so 
thoroughly  suggestive  of  a German  dressmaker  that  no 
one  thought  of  suspecting  them.  But  how  would  they  be 
able  to  get  out  of  Germany  ? 

When  they  reached  the  Dutch  frontier  towards  which 
they  were  travelling,  passports  would  be  demanded,  and 
although  Holland  was  a neutral  country,  John  knew  that 
every  one  who  passed  the  frontier  would  be  closely  scru- 
tinised. 

One  thing,  however,  was  greatly  in  their  favour : John, 
in  doing  business  for  the  House  of  Herncastle,  had  made 
frequent  journeys  both  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  was 
therefore  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  both  countries. 
Still,  cudgel  his  brains  as  he  might,  he  could  see  no  way  out 
of  his  difficulty.  Friendly  as  the  Dutch  people  might  be 
towards  the  German  Government,  he  knew  that  they, 
must  all  present  passports  or  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  proceed. 

Moreover  he  was  aware  that  German  passports  were  very 
detailed.  They  not  only  gave  a minute  description  of  the 
person  bearing  them,  but  a photograph  had  also  to  be  pasted 
on  them  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  bearer  to  imper- 
sonate any  one  else.  Still,  risks  had  to  be  taken,  and  once 
out  of  Germany,  John  felt  confident  for  the  future. 

Presently,  after  many  hours  on  a slow  train,  they  came 
to  the  town  of  Cleve,  and  here  John  decided  to  change  to  a 
branch  line  which  passed  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  which  had 
been  little  used  in  the  past  by  people  who  intended  going  to 
England.  Luckily,  the  train  going  into  Holland  was  in  the 
siding.  This  train  was  of  a somewhat  primitive  nature, 
and  Fanshawe  felt  like  grumbling  when  at  length  they 
boarded  it. 

‘‘  Why  didn't  we  keep  to  the  main  line  and  get  to  Arn- 
heim  ? " he  asked.  “ From  there  we  could  get  an  express 
through  to  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam." 

“ Yes,"  replied  John,  " but  we  should  be  pulled  up  at 
the  German  frontier,  where  there's  a big  station,  and  we 
should  be  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  examination.  This 
thing  also  goes  to  the  frontier,  and  it  will  get  there  about 
midnight.  There  will  be  only  two  men  at  the  station  at 
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the  frontier,  and  they  will  not  nearly  be  so  sharp  as  those 
on  the  main  line.'* 

But  how  are  we  going  to  manage  about  the  blessed 
passports  ? " asked  Fanshawe. 

“ I will  tell  you  after  we  get  through,"  replied  John, 
“ if  ever  we  do  get  through.  I hope  you  are  not  very  tired," 
he  continued,  turning  towards  Margaret.  " This  must  be 
a terrible  journey  for  you." 

"No,"  replied  the  girl  eagerly.  " I am  not  tired  at  all. 
I feel  as  though  I shall  never  be  tired  again." 

"You  seem  to  be  confident  we  shall  get  there,"  said  John, 
with  a smile. 

"We  have  passed  through  so  many  difficulties  already 
that  I cannot  think  we  shall  fail  now  ; and  please,  Mr. 
Fortescue,  don’t  trouble  about  me.  No  matter  what  the 
difficulties  may  be,  I will  not  fail  you." 

" I am  sure  you  won’t,"  replied  John.  " All  the  same, 
I cannot  help  feeling  anxious  about  you.  I think  I 
should  go  mad  if  we  got  into  the  hands  of  those  Germans 
again.' 

" We  won't,"  cried  the  girl,  and  John  saw  that  her  hands 
became  clenched. 

They  had  had  a strange  journey  throughout  the  day. 
No  confidences  of  any  sort  passed  between  them,  neither 
had  told  each  other  of  their  experiences.  They  had  acted 
like  strangers  rather  than  like  three  English  people  bound 
together  by  the  closest  ties.  It  seemed  as  though  Germany 
had  placed  a weight  upon  them,  as  though  nothing  would 
be  natural  again  until  they  had  passed  the  danger  zone. 

At  midnight  the  httle  train  drew  up  at  the  Dutch  frontier, 
and  as  fortune  would  have  it  they  were  the  only  three 
passengers  whose  destination  was  beyond  the  border.  They 
had  passed  the  German  fine  without  any  awkward  question 
being  asked,  and  when  immediately  afterwards  the  train 
stopped  at  a dimly  lit  siding,  each  knew  that  on  the  hap- 
penings of  the  next  few  moments  much  depended.  The 
little  station  was  almost  in  darkness,  and  only  one  sleepy 
porter  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  porter  pointed  to  an 
office  where  a Dutchman  sat.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour 
the  train  was  due  to  proceed  on  its  journey.  Margaret’s 
portmanteau  had  been  examined  by  a custom-house  official 
on  the  train  a few  minutes  before.  The  portmanteau  into 
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which  Fanshawe  and  John  had  stuffed  their  English  uni- 
forms had  been  disposed  of  hours  before. 

''  Your  passports,  madame  and  gentlemen/'  said  the 
Dutchman  as  they  entered. 

John  entered  into  an  argument  with  the  old  official. 
He  adopted  the  haughty  German  attitude  and  asked  whether 
a man  wearing  the  imperial  uniform  of  the  German  army 
need  be  submitted  to  such  indignity.  He  urged  that  he 
had  private  business  to  conduct  in  Holland  and  that  there- 
fore no  such  thing  should  be  required  of  him.  The  Dutch- 
man, however,  was  adamant. 

“ Europe  is  at  war,"  he  replied,  " and  while  under 
ordinary  circumstances  passports  are  not  demanded,  I have 
special  orders  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  through  without 
producing  them." 

" I have  special  reasons,"  urged  John,  " for  keeping  our 
identity  secret.  What  would  you  at  a time  like  this  ? 
We  don't  proclaim  ourselves  from  the  housetops." 

The  old  official  looked  at  John  suspiciously. 

" That's  all  the  more  reason  why  I demand  your  pass- 
ports," was  his  reply.  " Come,  come,  produce  them  at 
once,  or  I shall  have  you  arrested." 

John  put  a brave  face  upon  it  and  tried  to  play  a bold 
game  of  bluff,  while  the  Dutchman  became  more  and 
more  peremptory.  Indeed,  the  situation  was  becoming 
critical.  John  knew  that  there  were  means  of  communica- 
tion between  this  man's  office  and  the  police,  and  that 
should  they  be  detained,  things  might  be  made  awkward  for 
them.  They  were  still  practically  on  German  ground  and 
danger  was  imminent. 

Another  official  entered  at  this  moment.  He  had  heard 
the  angry  voice  of  his  friend  and  wondered  what  was  the 
matter.  It  was  not  a time  for  questioning.  They  were  two 
against  two,  and  although  they  had  seen  only  one  porter 
at  the  station,  doubtless  there  were  others.  Without  hesi- 
tating a second,  John  struck  the  new-comer  a tremendous 
blow,  and  the  man  fell  to  the  ground  with  a thud. 

" Quick,  Fanshawe,"  said  John  as  the  other  rose  from 
his  seat  and  prepared  to  rush  towards  the  bell  push  which 
was  placed  close  to  the  door. 

He  was  a man  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  large 
and  strongly  built,  and  the  struggle  was  severe.  J ohn’s  one 
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fear  was  that  he  would  call  for  assistance  and  thus  destroy 
his  plan.  In  a few  seconds  they  had  overcome  him,  how- 
ever, and  had  bound  him  securely,  stuffing  a handkerchief 
in  his  mouth  to  keep  him  from  shouting.  When  they  turned 
to  the  other  man,  whom  John  had  stunned  by  his  blow,  they 
discovered  that  Margaret  had,  by  means  of  a stout  cord, 
bound  him  securely  and  had  also  succeeded  in  gagging  him. 

Now  then,  we  must  be  gone,''  cried  John.  The 
train  is  due  out." 

They  had  barely  reached  the  train,  however,  when  he 
stopped. 

What's  the  matter  ? " asked  Fanshawe. 

I must  go  back  and  lock  the  door,"  he  replied.  ''  If 
I don't,  the  office  will  be  entered,  and  then  a telegram  will 
be  sent  to  the  next  station,  and  we  shall  be  arrested." 

" That's  all  right,"  cried  Margaret.  " I have  locked  the 
door.  Here’s  the  key." 

In  spite  of  his  excitement,  John  laughed. 

" You  are  a brick.  Miss  Herncastle,"  he  said.  ‘‘  You 
think  of  everything." 

The  sleepy  porter  stood  by  a carriage  door  and  held  it 
open. 

" All  right,  sir  ? " he  asked  in  broad  Dutch. 

" Perfectly,"  replied  John,  giving  him  some  German 
money. 

" Got  on  with  old  Dembster  all  right  ? " asked  the 
porter. 

" Yes,"  replied  Margaret,  looking  into  the  lad's  eyes. 
" The  door  of  his  office  was  locked  as  we  came  away.  The 
light  is  out  too." 

" Ah,  then  he  is  gone  home,"  replied  the  porter.  ‘‘  I 
shall  go  too.  There's  no  other  train  until  seven  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning." 

The  door  banged  and  the  train  moved  away. 

" Is  the  light  of  the  old  man's  office  out  ? " asked  John. 

" Yes,"  replied  Margaret.  " There  was  a switch  close 
by  the  door,  and  I turned  it  off  before  locking  it." 

" Poor  beggars,"  replied  the  young  fellow.  “ They  will 
have  to  lie  there  till  morning.  I am  sorry  for  them,  but 
it  can't  be  helped.  However,  our  troubles  are  over  now. 
With  good  luck  we  are  safe,  and  it's  you,  Miss  Herncastle, 
who  have  saved  the  situation." 
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‘‘  I am  blessed  if  I see  our  safety/'  said  Fanshawe.  " We 
shall  be  marked  men  in  the  future.  We  cannot  do  bodily 
violence  to  two  Government  ofiRcials  without  the  thing 
becoming  known." 

" You  will  see,"  replied  John.  " This  train  stops  at 
Eltz,  and  luckily  I have  a friend  there.  That  is  one 
advantage  of  having  had  to  do  business  in  the  Netherlands." 

Before  daylight  the  next  morning  the  three  were  safely 
ensconced  in  a little  inn  at  Eltz,  and  John  was  talking 
earnestly  to  the  proprietor.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  two  men,  wearing  civilian  attire,  had  passed  through 
Utrecht  on  their  way  to  Amsterdam,  accompanied  by  a 
lady. 

" I knew  he  hated  the  Germans,"  said  John  to  his  com- 
panions as  he  described  his  conversation  with  the  inn- 
keeper. " I stayed  there  more  than  a year  ago,  when 
doing  business  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  remembered 
me,  too,  in  spite  of  my  uniform,  and  when  I told  him  what 
had  taken  place,  everything  was  easy." 

I will  not  attempt  to  describe  their  journey  further. 
Suffice  to  say  that  John's  knowledge  of  the  Netherlands 
and  his  former  associations  with  merchants  in  Amsterdam 
enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  serious.  Thinking  over  everything  afterwards, 
their  escape  seemed  almost  miraculous.  Throughout  every 
circumstance,  Margaret  had  been  true  to  her  word.  She 
seemed  to  be  buoyed  up  with  unnatural  strength,  and 
never  once  did  she  show  signs  of  weakness  or  fear  until 
they  at  length  landed  on  English  soil. 

During  the  voyage  from  Holland  to  England  she  scarcely 
spoke  a word.  Her  eyes  were  shining  with  an  unnatural 
light,  and  she  was  pale  almost  to  the  lips. 

" Are  you  fearful  about  such  things  as  submarines  or 
anything  of  that  sort  ? " asked  Fanshawe,  who  tried  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  her. 

" No.  I don't  fear  anything,"  was  her  reply  ; but  she 
never  moved  her  eyes  from  the  prow  of  the  vessel  which 
was  headed  towards  the  land  she  loved. 

When  presently  the  shores  of  England  could  be  dimly 
seen,  her  lips  parted,  and  then  she  gave  a cry  as  if  of  pain, 
but  she  said  nothing,  and  neither  of  the  young  men  asked 
her  any  questions.  Perhaps  they  understood  something 
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of  her  feelings.  They  had  not  been  able  to  get  a boat  to 
Harwich  as  they  had  hoped.  Instead,  they  made  their 
way  for  Hull,  but  Margaret  seemed  unconscious  of  it. 
The  one  thought  in  her  mind  was  that  they  were  bound 
for  home.  Beyond  the  single  cry  which  she  had  uttered 
at  the  first  sight  of  her  native  land,  she  had  evinced  practi- 
cally no  emotion  ; but  when  at  length  they  found  them- 
selves in  an  hotel  in  Hull,  she  broke  down  completely. 
Overwrought  nature  had  at  last  given  way. 

Oh,  it  is  beautiful,  beautiful  beyond  words  I ''  she 
sobbed  as  she  looked  on  the  dirty,  smoky  town.  It's 
home  ! home  1 " 

Tired  and  overcome  as  she  was,  however,  she  would  not 
spend  the  nigbt  at  Hull,  but  insisted  on  taking  the  first 
train  to  London. 

“ I cannot  stay  here,"  she  said.  “ I should  go  mad. 
Think  of  it  I I am  in  my  own  country  again  ! Here  we 
are  among  our  own  people  I We  speak  our  own  language  I 
We  see  English  faces  everywhere  ! It  is  home,  home  I 
Besides,  father  will  be  waiting  for  me  ! " 

“ Shall  I send  him  a telegram  ? " cried  John.  " You 
forbade  my  doing  so  all  the  way  along." 

" Oh  no.  Tell  him  nothing,"  was  her  eager  reply.  " If 
you  send  him  a telegram,  he  will  be  full  of  fear  and  anxieties 
until  he  sees  me.  He  will  be  thinking  there  will  be  railway 
accidents,  or  that  something  horrible  will  happen.  I want 
him  to  see  me  and  then  he  will  know  that  all  is  well." 

John  Fortescue  had  also  been  constrained  and  silent 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  journey.  He  rejoiced  beyond 
measure  when  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  British  shores, 
and  knew  that  he  was  nearing  the  land  of  his  birth,  and 
the  home  of  freedom.  Nevertheless,  his  mind  was  torn 
with  anxious  thoughts.  He  had  accomplished  more  than 
ever  he  had  dared  to  hope  for,  and  yet  now  that  his  work 
was  nearly  done,  the  future  still  looked  black. 

He  had  seen  Frank  Fanshawe  watching  her  closely  day 
after  day,  and  he  knew  the  thoughts  that  were  in  his 
mind.  John  remembered,  too,  the  vow  he  had  taken. 
Frank  Fanshawe  had  saved  his  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
He  had  braved  death  for  him,  and  John  had  vowed  that 
he  would  pay  his  debt.  Frank  Fanshawe  had  loved 
Margaret  all  his  life,  and  doubtless  she  loved  him. 

19  ^ 
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That  was  why  his  heart  was  sad  in  spite  of  everything. 
He  knew  the  glad  welcome  which  old  Sir  Roger  Herncastle 
would  give  Wm,  knew  that  the  old  man's  heart  would 
bum  with  gratitude  ; but  it  all  seemed  as  nothing.  The 
woman  he  loved  belonged  to  another,  and  nothing  lay 
before  him  but  duty.  He  knew  that  that  should  be 
enough  for  any  man,  but  at  that  moment  duty  was  hard, 
and  cold,  and  uninviting. 

" Isn't  it  great ; isn't  it  glorious  ? " said  Fanshawe  as, 
a few  hours  after  they  had  arrived  at  Hull,  they  entered 
the  train  which  would  bear  them  to  London.  Think  of 
it.  Here  we  are  in  England  again.  I can  understand  all 
that  people  can  say  ; and  best  of  all  I am  going  home  ! " 
We  shall  have  to  report  ourselves  at  the  War  Office," 
said  John.  " This  train  arrives  at  King’s  Cross  at  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  That  will  give  us  all  a 
chance  to  get  some  sleep,  and  then  at,  say,  nine  or  ten 
o'clock " 

" Hang  the  War  Office ! " cried  Fanshawe.  " I am  going 
to  take  the  first  train  for  home.  Why,  think  of  our  old 
park  at  home  just  now.  Think,  think  of  what  they  will 
say  when  they  see  us.  Yes,  yes,  we  did  quite  right  not 
to  send  them  word.  Peggy,  you  look  sad  in  spite  of 
everything.  What  is  it  ? " 

" No,  not  sad,"  replied  Margaret.  " It  is  all  too  wonder- 
ful, too  wonderful.  I don't  think  I shall  ever  leave 
England  again." 

" It  is  you  who  have  been  so  wonderful,"  said  John. 
" Without  you  everything  would  have  been  impossible." 

Margaret  gazed  steadily  out  of  the  window  as  long  as 
the  light  lasted,  and  then,  when  the  blinds  were  drawn, 
she  sat  silent  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage  while  the  express 
train  rushed  onwards  towards  the  metropolis. 

They  scarcely  spoke  to  each  other  when  they  arrived  at 
King's  Cross  Hotel.  They  went  to  the  rooms  allotted  to 
them  by  the  sleepy  porter,  and  when  at  length  they  went 
to  bed,  neither  could  sleep.  Only  a few  days  had  passed 
since  they  were  at  Wittenburg,  and  yet  it  seemed  as 
though  years  had  gone.  One  scene  of  excitement  had 
followed  the  other  so  rapidly  that  scarcely  anything 
appeared  to  them  in  its  true  light.  Their  freedom  seemed 
wonderful  to  them.  To  be  in  their  own  land  among  their 
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own  people,  to  be  free,  to  be  in  London  after  all  the  happen- 
ings of  the  past  week  was  like  a strange  dream. 

They  met  again,  as  they  had  previously  arranged,  in  the 
coffee-room  at  eight  o'clock.  Margaret  was  stiU  silent,  and 
with  a look  of  wonder  in  her  eyes;  Frank  Fanshawe  no 
longer  languid  or  speaking  with  a drawl,  but  eager  and 
expectant. 

" There's  a train  from  Victoria  just  after  nine,"  he  cried. 
" A taxi  will  take  us  there  in  a few  minutes.  Think  of  it  I 
Dear  old  London  I Isn't  it  wonderful  ? Of  course  you 
will  come  down  with  us,  Fortescue  ? " 

" If  I can,  I will  come  down  later,"  replied  John.  " I 
am  going  to  report  myself." 

'‘Hang  reporting  yourself!"  said  Fanshawe,  with  a 
laugh.  " No  one  will  expect  us  to  do  such  a thing.  I 
am  going  to  take  Margaret  home." 

" Won't  you  come,  Mr.  Fortescue  ? " asked  Margaret. 
"You  must  really." 

" After  I have  been  to  the  War  Ofl&ce,"  repUed  John,  " I 
will  come  if  I may." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


An  old,  white-haired  man,  wearing  a general's  uniform, 
sat  at  his  desk  in  one  of  the  hundreds  of  rooms  in  the  War 
OfiBice.  He  had  arrived  there,  as  had  been  his  custom 
since  the  war  commenced,  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  and 
was  quickly  engaged  in  the  multifarious  duties  which  fell 
to  his  lot.  On  the  morning  in  question  he  had  not  been 
there  long  before  a messenger  entered,  bearing  a note. 

“ The  young  man  said,  sir,  that  he  was  sure  you  would 
see  him  on  reading  this  letter.  He  has  no  appointment, 
sir." 

The  General  opened  the  envelope  and  began  to  read. 
He  had  had  so  many  applications  for  interviews  that  he 
did  not  imagine  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  see  the 
writer  of  the  letter.  People  were  constantly  coming  to 
him  with  all  sorts  of  foolish  suggestions  and  absurd  re- 
quests, nearly  all  of  which  he  had  to  ignore.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  a courteous  man,  and  seemed  anxious  to  treat  all 
comers  with  respect. 

All  sorts  of  erroneous  ideas  are  afloat  concerning  the 
ofiBcials  at  the  War  Office.  Many  people  seem  to  fancy 
that  soldiers  in  high  command  treat  every  one  abruptly 
and  inconsiderately,  and  that  they  are  so  tied  down  with 
red  tape  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  done. 
Nothing,  at  any  rate  during  war  time,  is  farther  from  the 
truth.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  per- 
manent civilian  secretary,  every  soldier  in  these  great 
Government  departments  is  polite,  expeditious,  and  anxious 
to  do  the  work  allotted  to  him  on  the  most  business-like  lines. 
Keen  attention  is  given  to  every  request  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and,  considering  the  almost  incalculable  amoun^k 
of  work  there  is  to  do,  red  tape  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

The  General  began  to  read  the  letter  as  he  read  the 
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hundreds  of  others  submitted  to  him,  carefully,  but  with 
no  special  attention.  When  he  got  to  the  third  line,  how- 
ever, his  eyes  flashed  and  he  started  to  his  feet.  Although 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  erect  and  vigorous. 

“ Show  him  in  at  once,*’  he  said,  and  a minute  later 
John  Fortescue  entered. 

For  a moment  the  old  man  eyed  the  new-comer  critically. 
" Your  name  is  John  Fortescue  ? ” he  said. 

Yes,  sir.” 

“ Of  the Regiment  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

” You  are  a private,  you  say  ? ” 

” Yes,  sir.” 

" And  you  have  been  imprisoned  in  Germany.  You  were 
at  Neuve  Chapelle.  You  took  part  in  the  engagement 
there  ? ” 

” Yes,  sir.” 

” And  you  managed  to  escape  from  Wittenburg  ? ” 

” Yes,  sir.” 

The  General  laughed  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  interest. 

” That  is  good,”  he  said.  ” Very  good.  You  must 
have  some  interesting  things  to  tell  me  ? ” 

For  half  an  hour  he  questioned  John  Fortescue  con- 
cerning his  experiences,  making  notes  of  all  that  was  said. 
Incidentally,  too,  many  particulars  concerning  John’s  life 
before  he  entered  the  Army  were  related,  and  although 
John  would  gladly  have  been  silent  concerning  his  Oulsden 
and  Antwerp  experiences,  the  General  succeeded  in  eliciting 
them  from  him. 

They  had  not  been  talking  more  than  a few  minutes 
before  General  Macivor  himself  placed  a chair  for  the 
young  private. 

” You  have  had  a rough  time,  Fortescue,”  he  said  kindly, 
” and  you  have  passed  through  the  most  interesting  ex- 
periences of  any  man  I have  known  since  the  war  began. 
Why,  it’s  quite  a romance.  You  say  that  Colonel  Blount 
was  your  commanding  oflBcer  when  you  were  in  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall’s  ? ” 

” Yes,  sir.” 

” Did  you  ever  apply  for  a commission  ? ” 

” No,  sir.” 

” Why  ? You  are  a man  of  education,  and  could,  I 
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should  think,  have  obtained  one.  Did  you  prefer  remain 
ing  in  the  ranks  ? 

In  a sense  I did,  sir.  Perhaps  it  was  a foolish  fancy  of 
mine.  All  the  same,  if  I hadn’t  remained  in  the  ranks,  I 
doubt  whether  I should  have  done  what  I have  been  able 
to  dor 

**  What  was  your  foolish  fancy  ? " asked  the  old  man 
kindly. 

He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  difference  in  the  ranks, 
but  realised  that  the  young  fellow  before  him  was  his  equal 
in  birth  and  education.  More  than  that.  General  MacIvor 
had  a knowledge  of  men,  and  by  that  intuition  with  which 
some  men  are  gifted,  he  was  able  to  read  the  other’s 
thoughts.  John,  too,  although  he  never  forgot  the  differ- 
ence in  the  ranks,  and  reahsed  that  he  was  speaking  to 
one  who  stood  amongst  the  highest  in  the  British  Army, 
felt  more  as  though  he  were  talking  to  a father  than  to 
one  who  stood  high  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation. 

“ I am  afraid  you  will  laugh  at  me,  sir,  and  call  me 
superstitious,”  replied  John ; “ but  when  I had  almost 
made  up  my  mind  to  apply  for  a commission,  I felt  as 
though  some  one  forbade  my  doing  so.” 

This  led  to  other  questions,  and  ere  long  John  had  told 
the  old  white-haired  General,  in  the  unromantic  room  of 
the  War  Ofl6ce,  the  same  story  he  had  told  Frank  Fan- 
shawe  up  by  the  British  trenches  within  sight  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Ypres. 

" I may  have  been  superstitious,  sir.  I am  a Celt,  and 
therefore  superstition  may  be  in  my  blood,  but  it  seems 
to  me  now,  as  it  did  then,  the  voice  of  God.” 

" Yes,  yes,”  said  the  old  man  kindly.  ‘‘  Well,  you  have 
had  a wonderful  experience,  and  you  have  got  out  of  your 
difficulties  in  a most  remarkable  way.” 

He  looked  at  his  watch  as  he  spoke. 

” I am  afraid  I have  already  given  you  more  time  than 
I can  well  spare,”  he  said.  “You  are  remaining  in  Lon- 
don, by  the  way  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir,  if  you  wish  me.” 

“ You  mean  that  you  have  some  one  you  wish  to  see.” 

“ I promised  to  go  down  to  Surrey,  sir.  Sir  Roger 
Herncastle  will  be  waiting  for  me ; but  of  course,  I wiU 
stay  in  London  if—: — ” 
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“ By  no  means  by  no  means/*  replied  the  old  General 
kindly.  “You  want  a long  furlough,  and  you  must  have 
it.  You  say  that  Major  Fanshawe  has  gone  to  his  father's 
house." 

“Yes,  sir.  He  accompanied  Miss  Herncastle  home. 
Major  Fanshawe’s  house  is  close  to  Herncastle 
Park." 

“Yes,  yes,  I see,"  replied  the  old  General,  as  if  musing ; 

but  I shall  want  you  to  give  an  account  of  your  ex- 
periences to " 

Again  he  hesitated. 

“ I suppose  your  objections  to  having  a commission  are 
gone  now  ? " 

“Yes,  I think  so,"  replied  John. 

“Just  so,  just  so.  Well,  you  must  go  down  to  Sir 
Roger  Herncastle  at  once.  He  will  want  to  see  you.  It's 
natural,  quite  natural.  But,  by  the  way,  those  clothes 
don't  suit  you,"  and  the  old  General  laughed.  “ Besides, 
no  soldier  should  appear  in  civilian  attire  just  now,  and 
there  is  a place  in  Bond  Street — Richards  is  the  tailor's 
name.  I know,  because  I have  my  own  clothes  there.  He 
could  rig  you  up  in  a couple  of  hours.  He  will  also  dehver 
you  a couple  of  suits  of  lieutenant’s  uniform  in  two  or 
three  days." 

“Lieutenant's  uniform,"  said  John  in  astonishment. 

“ Yes,  it’s  a bit  irregular,  isn't  it,  but  I will  manage  that 
for  you  all  right.  Let  me  see.  To-day  is  Tuesday.  Please 
report  yourself  here  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock 
and  then  perhaps  you  will  dine  with  me  at  my  club,  after- 
wards, say  at  half-past  seven.  There  are  some  men  I want 
you  to  meet.  Good-morning,  Lieutenant,  and  1 hope  your 
promotion  will  be  rapid." 

“But,  sir,"  cried  John,  as  a lump  rose  to  his  throat, 
“ I,  I " 

“ It's  all  right,"  said  the  General.  “ I am  very  busy  now, 
and  don't  forget  what  I said.  I congratulate  you  on  your 

escape,  and — and Yes,  I will  say  what  I feel.  You 

have  been  a brave  man.  Lieutenant,  and  what  you  have 
done  will  not  go  unrecognised.  Here,  I will  write  a note 
to  Richards  the  tailor,  and  he  will  do  his  best  for  you. 
Good  morning,  and  don't  forget  Thursday  afternoon  at 
three  o'clock.  Oh ! by  the  way,  there  are  two  tilings  I 
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must  tell  you.  One  is,  be  sure  to  kindly  remember  me  to 
my  old  friend  Sir  Roger  Herncastle,  and  the  other  is,  don't 
let  any  reporters  get  hold  of  you.  You  understand,  I 
am  sure  ? " 

“ Perfectly,  sir,"  replied  John,  and  I don’t  know  how 
to  thank  you." 

Then  don’t  try,  my  lad.  All  good  luck  to  you." 

In  spite  of  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  had  filled  John’s 
mind  that  morning,  the  kind  old  General’s  words  had  made 
his  sky  brighter.  He  never  expected  to  be  treated  in  such 
a way,  and  in  spite  of  himself  his  heart  grew  hght  at  the 
thought  of  what  had  been  said  to  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  the  General  rang  a bell  by 
his  side. 

" Will  you  ask  Colonel  Penwith  to  come  here  at  once,"  he 
said  to  the  man  in  attendance. 

A few  seconds  later  a tail-looking  military  man  entered 
the  room. 

‘‘  By  George,  Penwith,"  he  said,  " I have  had  a pleasant 
half-hour,"  and  then  he  related  what  had  taken  place. 
‘‘  See  that  he  is  gazetted  at  once,"  went  on  the  old  General. 
**  He  is  really  a fine  lad  and  will  make  a good  officer.  His 
experiences  would  fill  a book.  He  should  be  specially  in- 
valuable at  a time  hke  this.  The  man  is  a gentleman  too  ; 
an  old  Chfton  boy,  and  well  born.  You  will  be  here  at 
three  o’clock  on  Thursday,  won’t  you  ? " 

When  John  presented  his  letter  to  the  tailor  in  Bond 
Street  the  attention  bestowed  upon  him  was  almost  over- 
whelming. Of  course  they  could  fix  him  up.  Mr.  Richards 
was  siure  he  had  a uniform  that  could  be  made  ready  for 
him  in  a hour  or  so. 

Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  re-reading  the  General’s  note.  “ I 
will  see  to  everything,  sir." 

Two  hours  later,  when  John  left  Bond  Street  wearing 
his  uniform  he  felt  like  a man  metamorphosed.  Somehow, 
his  experience  in  Wittenburg  seemed  like  a strange  dream. 
The  dull,  dreary  monotony  of  the  prison  camp,  the  un- 
inviting and  unappetising  food,  the  uninteresting;  work  in 
the  fields,  the  sight  of  a German  soldier  at  every  corner 
carrying  a loaded  rifle,  all  faded  into  the  dim  past.  But  one 
thing  was  more  real  than  ever.  The  thought  that  he  had 
assisted  Margaret  in  escaping  from  Germany,  and  that  she 
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was  even  now  with  her  father,  was  the  thought  that  over- 
whelmed all  others.  He  made  his  way  to  Victoria  Station 
with  a fast -beating  heart. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  station  nearest  Herncastle  Park 
the  afternoon  had  well  advanced.  He  had  given  no  hint 
at  the  time  he  had  expected  to  arrive,  and  was  the  only 
passenger  that  alighted  from  the  train.  May  had  now 
come,  and  the  day  was  clear  and  bright.  Only  a few 
fleecy  clouds  floated  in  the  sky.  He  set  out  for  his  walk  to 
the  house. 

Presently  he  passed  through  the  park  gates  and  saw 
the  old  house  in  the  distance.  Instinctively  he  quickened 
his  footsteps,  and  as  he  did  so  he  remembered  that  other 
occasion  when  he  had  walked  along  the  same  drive.  Then 
he  dreaded  what  lay  before  him.  He  had  to  tell  Sir  Roger 
Herncastle  the  most  terrible  news  which  could  fall  from  a 
man's  lips,  and  he  much  feared  what  the  result  might  be. 
He  recalled,  too,  the  way  the  old  man  had  received  the 
news,  and  what  Frank  Fanshawe  had  said  to  him.  Since 
then  many  things  had  taken  place.  He  had  entered  the 
Army,  he  had  undergone  his  training,  he  had  gone  to  the 
front,  and  had  taken  his  part  in  more  than  one  bloody 
fray,  and  now  after  all  his  strange  experiences  he  was  back 
again. 

The  road  to  the  house  skirted  a lake  which  nestled  among 
the  trees,  and  he  saw  the  reflection  of  himself  in  the  still  water. 
He  hardly  recognised  the  man  he  saw.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
brand-new  uniform.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  King's  army. 
He  had  been  received  with  special  kindness  by  one  holding 
high  command.  He  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  men 
whom,  a few  months  before,  he  had  scarcely  dared  to  ap- 
proach. He  saw  too  that  the  tailor  had  done  his  work  well 
and  that  he  had  supplied  him  with  everything  befitting  the 
garb  of  a gentleman. 

When  he  reached  the  house  he  saw,  walking  under  the 
verandah  overlooking  the  park,  old  Sir  Roger  Herncastle. 
His  step  was  light  and  buoyant.  He  looked  ten  years 
younger  than  he  looked  when  J ohn  had  last  parted  from 
him.  When  the  young  man  had  come  to  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  house  the  old  Baronet  saw  him  and  rushed  towards 
him  with  eager  feet. 

‘‘John,  my  boy,"  he  cried,  embracing  him  as  a father 
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might  embrace  his  son,  and  for  a minute  he  burst  out 
sobbing.  ''  Oh,  John,  John  ; God  only  knows  how  I thank 
you.” 

I trust  she — that  is  Miss  Herncastle  is  well,”  replied 
J ohn,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  saying, 

“Yes,  yes;  a httle  tired,  poor  child.  She's  gone  to  her 
room  to  he  down  for  a bit,  but  she  will  be  down  for  tea. 
Oh,  my  lad,  my  lad  ; we  have  spent  such  a morning.  Frank 
Fanshawe  brought  her  here  a httle  before  noon  and  then 
hurried  off  to  his  own  people.  I don't  know  whether  I 
am  on  my  head  or  my  heels.  The  joy  of  everything  is  too 
great ! Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  were  coming,  so 
that  I could  have  sent  a car  for  you  ? But  never  mind. 
You  are  here  now,  and  I see  you  wear  a lieutenant's 
uniform  too.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? ” 

“ I got  my  promotion  quickly,”  repUed  J ohn.  “ General 
Macivor  was  very  kind  to  me.” 

“ Yes,  and  by  gad,  he  ought  to  be  ! But  come  away  to 
the  house,  my  boy.  You  must  be  tired.  I am  glad  to  see 
you,  and  God  knows  how  I thank  you  ! My  brother  George 
is  coming  to  see  me  to-night.  Poor  George,  he  has  never 
ceased  reproaching  himself — but  won't  we  have  anight  to- 
night ! Fanshawe  says  he  will  bring  all  liis  family  over  for 
dinner.  Oh,  my  boy,  I suppose  I ought  not  to  say  it,  but 
I feel  as  though  this  hour  repays  me  for  all  I have  gone 
through,  and  all  my  poor  httle  maid  has  suffered  too. 
John,  you  have  been  a hero.  God  bless  you ! ” and  the  old 
Baronet  wiped  his  eyes  vigorously. 

They  sat  down  under  the  verandah  and  looked  out  over 
the  park  where  the  trees,  newly  clad  in  their  glorious  gar- 
ments of  green,  reflected  the  sun's  bright  rays.  The  birds 
were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  cattle  were  lowing  in  the 
meadows.  The  great  sweep  of  hill  and  dale  could  be  seen 
in  the  distance. 

“ Isn't  it  beautiful,  John  ?"  asked  the  old  man. 

“ Yes,  sir.  It  is  very  beautiful,”  and  then  into  the  young 
man's  eyes  came  a far-away  look. 

“ Ah  ! you  are  thinking  of  Belgium  and  France.” 

“ Yes.  Only  a few  hours  away  from  here,  our  brave 
boys  are  fighting  to  keep  England  like  this.  My  God ! 
think  of  what  would  happen  if  those  German  Huns  could 
once  get  here ! '' 
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'*But  they  never  will  while  England  remains  England, 
and  while  Englishmen  are  worthy  of  their  name.” 

“No,  sir.  Never,”  replied  John. 

“ And  we  shall  beat  them,  my  boy,  don’t  you  think  so  ? ” 

“They  will  never  beat  us,  sir,”  replied  John  through 
his  set  teeth. 

At  that  moment  the  tea  bell  rang,  and  a moment  later 
they  heard  the  rustle  of  a woman’s  dress. 

“Dad,”  cried  a girlish  voice,  and  a second  later,  forgetful 
of  J ohn,  the  old  man  had  caught  his  daughter  to  his  heart. 

“ My  darling,  my  darling,”  he  cried.  “ To  think  of  your 
being  home,  yes,  in  your  old  home.  Oh!  thank  God, 
thank  God  I But  I was  forgetting.  You  have  not  spoken 
to  John  Fortescue,  have  you  ? ” 

Margaret  flushed  as  she  saw  John.  It  was  only  that 
morning  that  they  had  parted,  but  even  those  few  hours 
seemed  long  ago.  Her  home-coming  had  been  so  wonderful. 

“You  see,  he  wears  a Lieutenant’s  uniform,”  cried  the 
Baronet  with  a laugh.  “ He  has  seen  General  Macivor, 
and  it  was  promotion  while  you  wait ; and  what  wonder  ? 
Doesn’t  he  deserve  it  ? ” and  Sir  Roger  insisted  on  shaking 
hands  with  J ohn  again. 

Margaret’s  face  had  become  pale  now,  and  although  she 
tried  to  laugh  and  talk  lightly,  J ohn  could  see  that  she  was 
under  the  stress  of  some  great  emotion.  What  was  it  ? he 
wondered.  It  would  be  only  because  of  her  new-found 
joy,  and  because  of  her  deliverance  from  a horrible 
situation. 

My  pen  fails  me  as  I try  to  describe  the  rest  of  that  day. 
Just  before  seven  o’clock  Mr.  George  Herncastle  came,  and 
was  for  a moment  struck  dumb  by  what  he  saw,  and  then 
afterwards  his  joy  knew  no  bounds.  He  insisted  upon 
kissing  Margaret  a hundred  times,  and  then  shook  hands 
with  his  brother  nearly  as  often. 

Away,  only  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  bombs  were 
falling,  great  guns  were  booming,  and  brave  men  were 
fighting ; they  were  fighting  and  dying  for  the  safety  and 
honour  of  the  old  homeland.  They  were  laying  their  all 
on  the  altar  of  their  country’s  safety,  and  were  battling  for 
the  honour  and  sanctity  of  English  homes  and  English 
women.  They  were  dying  that  England  might  be  what 
she  had  ever  been,  the  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free,  the 
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land  of  liberty.  Those  who  laughed  and  talked  as  they 
wandered  around  the  house,  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  guns 
or  the  clash  of  bayonets,  but  they  knew.  They  knew  too 
that  the  brave  British  boys  who  had  gone  out  so  gallantly 
were  saving  the  women  and  children  of  England  from 
suffering  the  fate  which  had  befallen  Belgium  ; knew  too 
that  but  for  them  the  homes  of  England  would  be  outraged 
by  men  who  had  no  thought  of  honour,  and  that  our  be- 
loved land  would  be  invaded  by  armed  hosts  who  would 
destroy  the  liberties  which  have  been  the  glory  of  our 
island  home. 

“ How  can  the  young  men  of  England  hang  back  and 
need  so  much  persuasion  to  respond  to  the  call  of  their 
King  and  Country?’’  thought  John.  “ If  they  only  knew 
what  I know,  if  they  had  only  seen  what  1 have  seen,  they 
would  rise  to  a man  and  never  cease  fighting  until  the  god 
of  militarism  had  been  thrown  down,  never  to  rise  again.” 

Just  after  seven  o’clock  there  was  a toot  of  a motor-hom, 
and  a few  seconds  later  Colonel  Fanshawe’s  great  Rolls- 
Royce  dashed  up  to  the  house.  There  was  great  laughter 
as  the  parties  descended.  Hearty  congratulations  were 
heard  on  every  hand.  People  shook  each  other's  hands  until 
they  were  tired.  How  light  their  hearts  were,  how  cheerful 
their  voices  ! It  was  a great  family  reunion,  and  when  a few 
minutes  later  the  dinner  bell  rang,  and  they  sat  around  the 
great  dining  table,  there  were  few  men  as  happy  in  the  world 
as  old  Sir  Roger  Herncastle.  The  old  man  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  table  to  say  Grace,  but  could  only  utter  a few 
words — ” For  what  we  are  about  to  receive  ” — and  then  he 
broke  down.  “ Oh  ! thank  God,  thank  God,”  he  sobbed, 
and  then  he  kissed  Margaret,  who  was  close  by  his  side. 

After  dinner,  John  and  Frank  Fanshawe  were  eagerly 
questioned  concerning  their  experiences,  and  the  ques- 
tioners were  much  grieved  at  their  reticence.  When 
Fanshawe  was  asked  questions,  he  replied  with  his  old  drawl 
that  he  had  done  nothing,  and  that  Fortescue  had  done 
everything,  and  when  John  was  questioned  he  replied 
that  really  he  had  forgotten,  that  after  all  there  was  nothing 
to  make  a fuss  about.  They  had  had  very  good  luck,  and 
got  away,  and  that  was  aU.  Yet,  as  bit  by  bit  their 
experiences  were  extracted  from  them,  each  felt  that  the 
story  they  had  to  tell  was  not  to  be  told  in  a day.  It  was 
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a story  too  deep  for  words,  a story  of  endurance  and  patience, 
of  faith  and  courage. 

No  one  asked  Margaret  questions;  they  felt  they  could 
not.  AU  realised  something  of  the  terrors  through  which 
the  girl  must  have  passed ; knew  instinctively  that  her 
thoughts  were  too  deep  for  words. 

Late  that  night,  just  before  the  Fanshawes  started  for 
home,  the  two  young  men  found  themselves  together,  as 
if  by  some  pre- arrangement,  in  the  garden  path  where  Frank 
Fanshawe  had  first  offered  the  hand  of  friendship  to  J ohn. 

“ I say,  Fortescue,'*  said  Fanshawe,  “ you  remember 
what  you  told  me  over  yonder  in  Belgium/' 

“I  remember,"  said  John. 

“ Does  it  stand  ? " asked  Fanshawe. 

**  Of  course,"  said  John. 

‘‘  I don't  know  why  I should  ask  this,"  said  Fanshawe 
after  a silence.  " I — I have  no  reason  to  believe — well — to 
believe  anything,  in  fact,  only — hang  it,  Fortescue,  but  you 
are  a good  fellow ! It  is  understood  then — that " 

“ Yes,  it  is  understood,"  replied  John  quietly. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


John  Fortescue's  commission  was  made  out  in  due  order.  ^ 
He  had  met  General  Macivor  at  the  War  Office  in  the 
presence  of  several  others,  and  had  again  related  his  experi- 
ences. Frank  Fanshawe  had  also  accompanied  him,  and  j 
afterwards  they  had  dined  at  General  Macivor's  club.  \ 
They  had  also  been  granted  a lengthy  furlough,  and  at 
length  the  time  had  nearly  arrived  when  they  had  to  proceed  i 
to  the  front  again. 

Sir  Roger  Herncastle  had  insisted  on  John  staying  with 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  furlough,  excepting  on  such 
occasions  as  the  young  man  had  been  obliged  to  go  to 
London. 

‘‘  Of  course,  I could  not  think  of  allowing  you  to  stay 
anywhere  else,’'  urged  the  old  man.  ‘‘  Why,  why ” 

And  J ohn  had  consented,  although  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  felt  he  ought  not  to  do  so.  The  love  which  had  been  born 
in  his  heart  on  that  terrible  night  in  Oulsden,  the  love  which 
had  led  him  to  do  an  unprecedented  deed,  burnt  with 
more  intensity  than  ever.  He  knew  that  every  minute  he 
spent  in  the  house  he  was  playing  with  fire;  knew  that,  in 
spite  of  all  his  struggles,  he  was  only  adding  fuel  to  the 
flames. 

Not  that  he  spent  much  time  with  Margaret.  Indeed, 
he  had  persistently  avoided  being  alone  with  her,  an^  j 
never  once  had  he  asked  her  questions  concerning  her  i 
experiences  in  the  house  of  the  von  Hultons.  He  felt  he 
had  no  right.  Indeed,  there  were  times  when  he  told 
himself  that  he  was  an  interloper  in  the  house  of  the  man 
who  had  persisted  in  his  staying  there.  After  all,  what 
claim  had  he  to  such  hospitaUty  as  the  old  Baronet  was 
giving  him  ? He  had  only  done  what  any  honourable 
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man  would  have  done,  and  he  would  have  been  worse 
than  a coward  if  he  had  held  back.  Neither  had  he  any 
right  to  give  a second  thought  to  Margaret  Herncastle. 
His  friend,  Frank  Fanshawe,  who  had  risked  his  Hfe  to 
save  his  own,  had  loved  her  from  childhood,  and  doubtless 
she  loved  liim.  And  Frank  Fanshawe  was  worthy  of  her. 
There  was  no  braver  man  in  the  British  Army  than  this 
cool,  self-contained  fellow.  Besides,  he  had  given  his  pro- 
mise. Even  if  it  were  in  his  power  ever  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  friend  claiming  the  woman  he  loved,  he  was 
helpless.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? But  for  Fan- 
shawe, the  Germans  would  have  killed  him  during  that 
terrible  charge.  It  was  Fanshawe  who  had  rushed  forward 
in  that  fateful  moment  and  beaten  the  men  down  who, 
would  have  killed  him.  Yes,  he  had  done  right  in  seeking 
to  efface  himself,  and  he  would  remain  true  to  the  vow  he 
had  made. 

But  John  found  it  terribly  hard.  Day  after  day  Fan- 
shawe found  his  way  to  Herncastle  Park,  and  day  after 
day  he  sought  out  Margaret's  society.  The  two  were 
often  together,  and  as  John  watched  them  walk  side  by 
side,  his  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  future  seemed  hopeless. 
He  fought  against  his  love,  but  always  in  vain.  After 
all,"  he  said  to  himself  again  and  again,  as  if  to  comfort 
himself,  ‘‘  I have  a great  deal  to  live  for.  My  country 
needs  me,  and  in  a few  days  I shall  go  back  to  the  front. 
Possibly  I shall  never  return  again  alive  ; but  what  then  ? 
‘ Who  dies  if  England  Uves  ? ' and  what  is  the  use  of  hfe 
if  England  is  enslaved  ? " 

At  length  the  night  came  which  preceded  the  morning 
when  the  two  young  men  were  again  to  leave  England 
for  the  front.  Sir  Roger,  although  he  tried  to  keep  a 
brave  countenance,  almost  broke  down  at  the  thought 
of  it. 

The  war  will  soon  be  over,"  said  the  old  man.  " By 
the  end  of  the  summer  the  Germans’  backs  will  be  broken, 
the  crisis  will  be  over,  and  their  power  to  take  the 
offensive  will  be  gone.  Of  course,  there  will  be  a great  deal 
of  hard  fighting  afterwards,  but  peace  will  be  signed  at 
Berhn,  and  then,  please  God,  there  will  be  peace,  a 
lasting  peace." 

On  this  night  there  was  another  gathering  at  Herncastle 
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Park,  for  the  old  Baronet  had  insisted  on  giving  a dinner 
in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The  ladies/*  he  said,  “ must 
wear  their  most  beautiful  dresses.  Colonel  Fanshawe 
must  don  his  old  uniform,  the  uniform  he  so  prided  himself 
on  before  he  retired  from  the  Army,  while  the  young  men 
must  appear  in  their  newest  khaki.** 

In  spite  of  everything,  however,  the  dinner  was  not  a 
success.  It  is  true  that  Colonel  Fanshawe  told  his  best 
stories.  Mr.  George  Herncastle  laughed  loudly,  while  the 
Baronet  tried  to  be  cheerful.  Still,  every  one  felt  that  a 
cloud  was  hanging  over  them.  The  shadows  of  coming 
events  seemed  to  meet  them  at  every  turn,  and  instead  of 
adjourning  all  together  to  the  library,  as  they  had  done  at 
the  first  dinner  which  Sir  Roger  had  given  after  their 
return,  each  seemed  to  wander  aimlessly  around  the 
house. 

John  saw  all  this  with  a heavy  heart.  He  had  watched, 
too,  the  expression  on  Frank  Fanshawe’s  face,  and  saw 
that  his  friend  looked  not  only  hopeful  but  confident. 
Presently  he  saw  Fanshawe  find  his  way  towards  Mar- 
garet, as  if  to  make  a request.  A minute  later  Margaret 
threw  a shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  the  two  left  the 
house  together. 

‘‘  I expect  it  will  all  be  settled  to-night,**  reflected  John ; 
‘‘  Fanshawe  has  been  to  London  to-day,  doubtless  to  buy 
a ring.**  And  the  sky  of  his  life  became  utterly  black  as 
the  thought  passed  through  his  mind.  He  did  his  best 
to  be  cheerful,  however,  and  many  pleasantries  passed 
between  him  and  the  two  Miss  Fanshawes,  even  although 
his  thoughts  were  far  away.  Half  an  hour  later  Frank 
and  Margaret  returned  again  ; Margaret,  pale  and  excited, 
while  Fanshawe  was  quiet  and  taciturn. 

‘‘  Fanshawe  is  happy,**  reflected  the  young  fellow\  ‘‘  He 
is  not  one  to  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  and  he  will  not 
tell  us  how  happy  he  is.  That  is  just  like  him.** 

He  tried  to  catch  sight  of  Margaret*s  left  hand,  but  in 
vain.  He  noticed,  however,  that  she  went  to  her  father 
and  sat  down  by  his  side.  A few  minutes  later  the 
party  broke  up,  and  the  Fanshawes  returned  to  their 
house. 

‘'You  look  tired  and  pale,  my  dear,**  said  old  Sir  Roger 
to  Margaret.  “No  wonder  1 No  wonder.  But  you 
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mustn’t  be  downhearted.  We  shall  soon  meet  again.  We 
shall  make  peace  in  Berlin,  and  the  black  shadow  of  war 
will  be  gone  for  ever.  We  shall  see  Frank  come  home  a 
colonel  next  time,  and  don’t  you  fear,  my  darling ; no 
German  bullet  will  kill  him.” 

” Don’t,  dad  ! ” said  the  girl  almost  piteously,  and  she 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

” Roger,”  said  Mr.  George  Herncastle,  let’s  go  into 
the  library  for  another  cigar  before  we  go  to  bed.  Won’t 
you  come,  John  ? ” 

But  John  did  not  move. 

**  I don’t  feel  like  smoking  to-night,”  he  said. 

The  two  elder  men  passed  into  the  library,  leaving  him 
alone. 

John  opened  the  window,  and  passed  through  to  the 
verandah.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly.  The  air  was 
soft  and  balmy. 

‘‘  How  peaceful  it  is!  ” he  reflected  as  he  looked  across 
the  wide-spreading  park.  And  to-morrow  I shall  leave 
it  all,  perhaps  for  ever.” 

It  seemed  to  him  as  though,  far,  far  away,  he  heard  the 
booming  of  great  guns,  saw  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches, 
saw  them  leap  from  the  trenches  and  rush  forward  as  if 
to  meet  the  enemy.  Yes,  although  he  was  in  England, 
where  all  was  calm  and  peaceful,  the  war  was  present  with 
him.  He  had  no  fear  for  himself.  He  could  not  tell  why, 
but  a kind  of  conviction  possessed  him  that  he  would  not 
be  killed,  that  he  would  come  back  safe  and  sound.  But 
the  thought  brought  him  little  pleasure.  What  had  he 
to  live  for  when  the  war  was  over  ? Yes,  he  would  do  his 
duty ; every  power  he  possessed  should  be  devoted  to 
the  destruction  of  this  great  menace  of  militarism,  and 
then 

He  heard  the  rustle  of  a woman’s  dress,  and  turning  saw 
Margaret  Herncastle  by  his  side. 

” I thought  you  had  gone  to  bed,”  he  said. 

‘‘  No,  no,”  replied  the  girl.  I don’t  feel  as  though  I 
could.  I— I ” 

” How  wonderfully  still  the  night  is,  isn’t  it  ? Don’t 
you  hear  the  guns  booming  ? ” asked  John. 

‘‘  No,”  she  replied.  ” There’s  nothing  but  peace.” 

“ Ah,”  thought  John,  ” she  is  thinking  of  her  father’? 
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words.  She  is  picturing  Fanshawe  coming  home  covered 
with  honours  after  peace  has  been  declared."'  “ Fanshawe 
is  a fine  fellow,"  he  said. 

" Yes,  he  is,"  replied  the  girl. 

" A finer  fellow  never  lived,"  went  on  John.  ‘‘  I shaD 
never  forget  that  but  for  him  I should  not  be  here.  He 
saved  my  life.  Saved  it  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  He 
doesn't  talk  much.  He  is  not  that  kind  of  man ; but 
when  all  hope  seemed  gone  for  me,  he  rushed  forward  and 
beat  down  the  men  who  would  have  killed  me." 

You  have  paid  your  debt,"  was  her  reply.  But  for 
your  loyalty  to  him,  you  would  not  have  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  but  for  you  he  would 
never  have  escaped  from  Wittenburg." 

''  That  was  nothing,"  repUed  John  ; I had  to  do  that. 

I — I hope  you  will  be  very  happy,"  he  added.  Of  course, 
you  will  be." 

Margaret  did  not  speak.  She  was  looking  away  across 
the  park,  where  in  the  light  of  the  moon  the  great  trees 
were  plainly  visible. 

" He — he  has  told  me  about  his  love  for  you,"  went  on 
John,  almost  losing  control  over  himself ; told  me  that 
he  had  loved  you  all  his  life,  and  that,  that — well — if  ever 
a man  could  be  worthy,  he  is.  Of  course,  you  will  be 
happy." 

Every  word  he  uttered  seemed  like  a sword  driven 
through  his  own  heart,  and  yet  he  spoke  almost  in 
spite  of  himself.  Yes,  he  would  pay  the  debt  he  owed 
Frank  Fanshawe.  Besides,  it  did  not  matter.  This  girl 
by  his  side  could  never  be  anything  to  him,  even  although 
Fanshawe  did  not  exist.  How  could  she  be  ? Still 
Margaret  did  not  speak,  and  still  she  looked  out  over  the 
moonlit  park. 

''  You  must  be  very  brave  while  he  is  away,"  said 
John  ; brave  and  hopeful,  and  then  by  and  by  the 
happier  days  will  come.  He  will  come  back  to  you,  and 
all  will  be  well." 

He  saw  Margaret  shiver  as  if  she  were  cold. 

" Don't,"  she  said,  and  the  word  sounded  like  a 
sob.  j 

You  are  cold,"  said  John.  ‘‘  Come  into  the  j 
house."  j 
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No,  .10,”  was  her  reply.  I don't  want  to  go  into  the 
house  just  now." 

John  looked  at  her  keenly,  he  could  not  help  doing 
so,  and  as  he  looked  a great  wonder  came  into  his  heart. 
She  did  not  act  as  though  she  had  that  night  become 
engaged  to  the  man  she  loved.  He  remembered  Fanshawe’s 
face,  too.  It  was  cold  and  set,  and  almost  stern.  What 
did  it  mean  ? He  fought  with  the  wild  longings  of  his 
heart.  He  would  be  faithful  to  his  friend. 

Fanshawe  is  naturally  very  sad  to-night,"  he  went 
on.  He  is  leaving  everything  he  loves,  but  that  will  not 
stop  him  from  being  a great  soldier.  He  is  loyal,  too.  A 
more  loyal  man  never  hved." 

Cannot  you  find  any  one  else  to  talk  about  ? " asked 
the  girl. 

Whom  could  I talk  about  better  ? " asked  John. 

‘‘I  think  I know  one,"  was  her  reply,  and  John  could 
not  mistake  the  tone  of  her  voice.  “ I have  never  thanked 
you  for  what  you  did  that  awful  night  at  Oulsden^"  she 
went  on.  "I  have  not  been  able  to  trust  myself,  but  you 
know  we  have  never  once  spoken  about  it,  and  you  mustn't 
think  I have  forgotten  it.  I wanted  to  say  this  to  you 
before  you  left  us.  But  for  you — oh ! I dare  not  think 
of  it." 

Don't  try,"  said  John.  " Banish  it  from  your  mind, 
or,  if  you  think  of  it,  think  of  it  as  a ghastly  dream  which 
has  passed  away  for  ever." 

No,"  replied  the  girl.  " I must  think  of  it.  I will 
think  of  it.  I shall  remember  it  no  matter  how  long  I 

may  live.  I want  you  to  know  that  I — I Oh  ! words 

are  so  poor,  aren't  they  ? What  you  must  have 
suffered ! " 

Suffered ! " cried  John,  and  now  he  had  lost  all  control 
over  himself . "Suffered!  why,  I would  rather  a thousand 
times  have  killed  myself.  No  man  ever  went  through 
such  a hell  as  I did  that  night.  My  brain  was  on 

fire.  I — I Oh  1 it's  too  terrible.  There  was  I,  who 

would  have  given  my  heart's  blood  that  you  might  be 
saved  from  a moment's  pain,  but — but  I was  bound  by 
my  promise  to  you.  I have  wondered  since  whether  you 
could  ever  forgive  me.  You  see,  it  was  all  so  terrible, — 
and  yet  I would  have  died,  willingly  died,  that  you  might 
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be  saved.  But  there,  I mustn't  talk  about  it.  It  seems 
so  unutterably  mean." 

" But,  but — I love  to  hear  you,"  said  the  prl,  and  John 
could  not  help  noticing  the  tremor  in  her  voice. 

A strange  thrill  passed  through  his  heart.  It  seemed 
as  though  impossible  barriers  were  being  broken  down. 
What  did  it  mean  ? 

" You  cannot  want  to  hear  about  it,"  he  said.  “ It's 
too  ghastly,  too  horrible." 

" Yes,  it  is  horrible,"  she  replied.  " All  the  same,  I 
love  to  tliink  about  it." 

" But  why  ? " he  asked. 

" Don't  you  know  ? " was  her  reply.  ‘‘  Ever  since  my 
memory  came  back  there  has  been  one  thought  that 
has  filled  my  mind  and  heart.  Do  you  think  I have  not 
realised  what  you  have  suffered  ? Do  you  think  dad 
hasn't  told  me  of  the  time  when  you  came  here  and  broke 
the  news  to  him  ? I made  him  tell  me  everything,  every- 
thing ! " 

" Do  you  mean,"  cried  John,  " that  he  has  told  you 
of  the  mad  passion  to  which  I confessed  ? " 

" Everything,"  repeated  the  girl. 

He  looked  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  read  a story 
too  wonderful  for  words.  His  heart  was  aflame.  Im- 
possibilities became  possible.  New  and  infinite  hopes 
surged  within  him.  The  world  became  new.  Surely  her 
words  could  mean  only  one  thing,  and  she,  with  that 
abandon  which  is  only  possible  to  a noble  woman, 
had  told  him  the  truth.  The  moonlit  sky  was  ablaze  with 
glory.  The  very  angels  of  God  seemed  to  be  smiling  upon 
him. 

" Then  you  know  my  madness,"  he  said.  " Know  what 
it  means  to  me — know  that,  in  spite  of  everything,  hope  is 

burning  within  me — know  that  I would Oh ! Margaret, 

I am  a traitor  to  talk  like  this." 

" A traitor  ! To  whom  ? " sheasked. 

" Why,  to  my  friend ; to  the  man  who  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  save  mine." 

" You  mean  Frank  Fanshawe  ? " 

" Who  else  can  I mean  ? ” 

" Frank  Fanshawe  is  nothing  to  me,  save  an  old  play- 
mate and  friend,"  replied  the  girl.  "Yes,  I know  what 
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he  fancied  and  hoped  years  ago,  but  I never  promised  liim 
anything.  I never  cared  for  him  in  that  way,  in  spite  of 
all  my  father's  fancies  and  desires.  I never  knew  the 
meaning  of  love  till,  till " 

“ Till  when  ? " asked  John. 

‘‘  Till  I saw  the  love  in  your  eyes  on  that  awful  night 
at  Oulsden  when  you  held  the  pistol  in  your  hand.  I 
knew  then.  You  heard  me  cry  out,  didn't  you  ? It  was 
not  because  I feared  those  Germans  so  much  as  because  I 
knew  the  meaning  of  what  had  come  into  my  Ufe,  and  what 
— what  I knew  you  were  suffering.  Oh!  John,  John  1 " 

What  wonder  that  heaven  and  hell  were  both  in  his 
heart  at  that  moment  ? What  wonder  that  his  thoughts 
were  wild,  turbulent,  ecstatic  ? 

He  thought  nothing  of  war  now.  The  sound  of  guns  no 
longer  boomed  in  his  ears,  the  clash  of  contending  armies 
had  no  meaning  for  him.  All  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
thought  of  what  Margaret  had  said.  She  for  whom  he 
would  lay  down  his  life  willingly  a thousand  times  had 
confessed  her  love  1 

“ But  Fanshawe  ! ” he  cried,  like  one  bewildered ; I 
must  be  faithful  to  him." 

''  But  if  you  are  faithful  to  him,  what  is  to  become  of 
me  ? " she  said,  almost  piteously.  ‘‘  Cannot  you  under- 
stand ? " 

‘‘  Do  you  mean  it,  Margaret  ? " he  asked.  “ Under- 
standing everything,  do  you  really  mean  it  ? Don't 
deceive  me.  It  means,  oh ! God  only  knows  what  it 
means  to  me  1 " 

“ Then  you  still  love  me  ? " said  the  girl. 

**  Love  you,"  cried  John.  “ Oh,  I am  a traitor  to  tell 
you  so.  But  I love  you  beyond  all  words,  all  thought. 
You  know,  Margaret.  You  know!" 

" That  is  why  I told  Frank  Fanshawe  what  I did  tell 
him.  He  understands.  I was  so  sorry  for  him,  but  I had 
to  tell  him." 

"Then,  then " and  John's  voice  quivered  with 

passion. 

She  stood  looking  at  him  with  love- lit  eyes,  and  John 
knew  that  he  had  found  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price ; knew 
that  what  he  had  longed  for  was  his  in  reality. 

At  that  moment  he  forgot  Frank  Fanshawe' s sorrow, 
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forgot  everything  in  his  new-found  bliss,  and  still  he  did' 
not  dare  to  take  a step  nearer  to  her.  They  stood  there 
alone  on  that  moonlit  night  in  their  newly-discovered 
world,  that  world  which  none  but  those  with  pure  hearts 
can  enter. 

‘"Margaret,”  cried  John,  and  his  voice  was  hoarse  and 
vibrating  with  emotion.  He  opened  his  arms  as  he 
spoke. 

""Won't  you  come  to  me?”  he  said;  ""won't  you? 
Oh,  God,  make  me  worthy ! ” 

He  took  a step  nearer  to  her  as  if  to  gather  her  in  his 
arms.  He  looked- into  her  eyes,  and  saw  the  love- fires 
burning.  He  saw  her  lips  parted,  the  lips  he  longed  to 
kiss. 

""No,  John,”  as  if  divining  his  thoughts;  ""not  yet. 
Let  me  tell  you  something.  There  must  not  be  a shadow 
between  us  at  such  a time  as  this.” 

""  What  is  there  to  tell  ? What  more  can  there  be  to 
teU  ? ” 

""  It  seems  as  but  a dream,  a horrible  dream  now,”  she 
said ; ""  but  you  ought  to  know.  You  must  know.  Come, 
let's  walk  down  by  the  lake.” 

Bare-headed,  he  walked  by  her  side,  and  for  some 
minutes  there  was  a silence  between  them.  Then  she 
told  him  of  her  awakening  to  consciousness  after  the 
dread  time  at  Oulsden,  told  him  of  her  life  in  the  von 
Hulton  castle,  told  him,  too,  of  the  coming  of  Heinrich 
von  Hulton,  and  what  he  had  said  to  her.  She  described 
to  him  her  experiences  and  tried  to  make  him  realise 
that  when  her  mind  was  dead  to  the  past,  when  indeed 
she  seemed  to  have  no  past,  the  German  had  made  love 
to  her,  and  she  in  her  gratitude  to  him  had  promised  to 
marry  him. 

""  It  seems  so  horrible  now,”  she  said.  I knew  I 
ought  to  tell  you.” 

""  And  is  that  all  ? ” laughed  John. 

""  That  is  all,”  she  replied,  ""  except,  you  remember  that 
day  in  the  prison  when  you  mentioned  your  name,  and  I 
cried  out.  Then,  then  the  past  all  flashed  before  my 
mind  in  a moment,  and  then  Heinrich  von  Hulton  was 
nothing,  less  than  nothing,  to  me.  It  was  all  you,  John. 
You.” 
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John  laughed  again.  The  story  of  her  life  in  the  von 
Hulton  castle  seemed  only  a dream,  a foolish  dream.  Her 
promise  to  the  German  was  no  more  than  the  promise  of 
a child  who  was  not  responsible  for  its  doing. 

And  now  you  have  told  me  aU  ? he  asked. 

‘‘Yes,  all,”  replied  the  girl. 

They  stood  still  in  the  drive  beside  the  lake.  They 
could  see  the  reflect  on  of  the  moon  in  its  placid  waters. 
The  gentle  wind  played  with  the  leaves  which  hung  over 
it.  Again  they  looked  in  each  other’s  eyes  and  John 
opened  his  arms. 

“ Come  to  me,  Margaret,”  he  said,  and  she  came  to  him 
as  joyful  and  as  confident  as  a little  child  comes  to  the 
arms  of  its  mother. 

“ Oh,  thank  God,  thank  God ! ” he  cried,  and  then 
their  lips  met. 

“We  must  teU  your  father,”  said  John  presently.  “ We 
must  tell  him  this  very  night.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Margaret;  “but  I’m  sure  there’s  no 
need.  He  will  know.” 

“Still,  we  must  tell  him,”  said  John,  as  they  walked 
up  towards  the  house. 

What  the  old  Baronet  said,  and  what  passed  between 
him  and  his  brother  George  afterwards,  is  not  for  me  to 
relate  here.  Besides,  the  old  man  already  knew  the 
truth.  Perhaps,  in  a way,  he  was  disappointed,  for 
he  loved  Frank  Fanshawe  greatly,  and  admired  him 
much.  But  his  daughter’s  happiness  was  everything 
to  him,  and  as  he  looked  into  John  Fortescue’s  face, 
and  realised  the  past,  he  could  not  wish  anything  other- 
wise. 

Next  morning  John  left  for  the  front.  Margaret  did 
not  accompany  him  to  the  station.  She  felt  she  could  not, 
but  John’s  heart  burned  with  a strange  joy— a joy  mingled 
with  sorrow,  as  he  made  his  way  there.  What  wonder  ? 
He  was  bidding  good-bye  to  aU  that  was  dearest  on  earth. 
He  was  going  away  to  danger  and  hardship,  and,  possibly, 
death.  And  yet  he  was  not  afraid.  He  felt  sure  he  would 
come  back  agadn  and  claim  the  woman  he  loved  for  his 
wife. 

My  story  is  told  now,  but  it  is  not  ended.  Stories 
cannot  end  at  a time  like  this.  Harmony  has  not  yet 
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come  out  of  discord,  neither  has  order  come  out  of  chaos ; 
but  God  is  behind  all  things,  and  because  nothing  walks 
with  aimless  feet,  out  of  the  black  storm-clouds,  and  out 
of  the  world's  great  revolutions,  shall  come  the  peace 
which  is  infinite  and  eternal. 


THE  END 


Primtsd  in  Grant  Britain  by  Maxell,  Watsan  & Vinay,  Ld,^ 
Londan  and  Aylesbury. 
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